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THE OUTLOOK. 


EADERS of The Christian Union will find in 

its columns this week two Boston letters, one 
devoted to school and the other to church matters ; 
an English clergyman presents an interesting study 
of Venice from the Christian point of view; an 
account is given, with illustration, of the admirable 
new building for homeless boys which has recently 
been given by Mr. Morris K. Jesup to the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society of this city; Dr. Wylie adds 
another chapter to his discussion of the public 
school question, concentrating his attention this 
week on school matters in Rhode Island; Dr. 
Bacon supplies a pen picture of Cardinal Manning; 
and Miss Scudder concludes her delightful story, 
‘The Curate’s Afterthought.” Graduates of the 
various colleges for women will be specially inter- 
ested in the article in the Home entitled “ After 
Graduation—What?”’ Dr. Mary Taylor Bissell 
furnishes the first of a series of articles on “ Infant 
Hygiene.” “ What Happened to Helen Josephine ” 
is the title of a first installment of a story by S. B. 
Griggs, in which Our Young Folks will be interested ; 
some account of Santa Claus among the Indians will 
be found under the title of “Christmas Echoes.” 
The sermon in Sunday Afternoon was preached by 


Dr. Abbott in Plymouth pulpit, and is printed by | 


request. In the department of Religious News will 
be found an interesting survey of recent progress in 
foreign missionary work. Mr. John Fiske’s “ Crit- 
ical Period of American History ” is the subject of 


an extended review in Books and Authors. Mr. 


Stevenson’s review of the music of the week is 
unusually varied and full. | 


* * 
* 


Senator Sherman has introduced into the United 
States Senate a bill to regulate Congressional elec- 
tions. The bill invites the States to place the 
choice of Presidential electors under the same sys- 
tem, and provides for paying the expenses of the 
Presidential elections out of the National treasury 
in ease the invitation is accepted. The scheme 
proposed by Mr. Sherman is thus summarized by 
the “ Evening Post :” 


“The Sherman scheme authorizes the President to 
appoint in each State five qualified voters, to be known 
as the Board of State Canvassers, and in each Congres- 
sional district three voters as an Electoral Board. All 
these are to hold office during good behavior—in other 
words, for life—subject, of course, to impeachment for 
misconduct. The Electoral Board of each Congres- 
sional district shall appoint 4 registrar and three judges, 
not all of the same political party, for each election 
district or precinct, and may increase the number of 
voting precincts whenever in their judgment necessary 
to secure a free and fair ballet. These election officers 
are to hold their offices for six years, subject to removal 
for misconduct. These Federal officials are to register 
the voters, count the ballots, correct irregularities, and 
declare whatever result seems to them best ” 


It is within the power of Congress to enact such a 
law as this, since the Constitution confers upon Con- 
gress the power to make or alter such regulations as 
the several States may prescribe for Congressional 
elections, but it is certain that Mr. Sherman’s plan in- 
volves a radical departure from the methods of the 


past, if not from the spirit of the Constitution itself. 
And there are already indications that it will meet 
with serious opposition from the Republican mem- 
bers. Its object undoubtedly is to prevent the sup- 
pression of the negro vote in the Southern States, 
but it is necessarily made applicable to all the States 
of the Union, and we do not believe that the North- 
ern States will consent readily to have the regula- 
tion of Congressional elections taken out of their 
hands. It involves an increase in the election 
expenses, and an increase in the election officers. 
And it is a serious objection to our present system 
that we have already too many officers to be paid out 
of the National, State, and local treasuries. By 
making the tenure of office of the Returning Boards 
fixed, and the officers themselves independent of 
Presidential removal except for cause, Mr. Sherman 
has guarded as well as he could against the danger, 
involved in such legislation, of political corruption by 
Federal manipulation. The danger is nevertheless 
very great, and the power which this act would con- 
fer upon the President under whom it would be 
put in operation would be enormous. In short, this 
measure is essentially a departure from the princi- 
ples of local self-government, and a step toward 
that centralized bureauracy which has been the 
bane of the French system. Americans will think 
twice before they take even a single step in that 
direction. 


* * 
* 


We have several times called the attention of the 
public to the failure of the present Administration 
to make any permanent provision for the Apache 
prisoners now located at Mount Vernon Barracks at 
Alabama. In his recent annual report the Secre- 
tary of War said regarding them: “It is very 


| desirable to secure some place where the climate is 


suitable and opportunity may be had to instruct 
and employ them in agriculture.” These views 
are accordant with the recommendations already 
made by Generals Crook and Miles. General 
Armstrong, as is well known, has offered to raise 
the money and provide the land and home for 
these Indians in the vicinity of Hampton. I 
there is any objection to this plan, let some other 
be proposed to take its place. Let a Commission 
of competent men be appointed to determine what 
shall be done with them. In the face of the ree- 
ommendations which have already been made by 
the Secretary of War and by Generals Crook and 
Miles, and in the face of the opinions entertained 
by every one who is familiar with the facts, suffi- 
cient time has elapsed to illustrate amply that the 
Government knows how not to do it, and the time 
has more than come to abandon this do-nothing 
policy which has no ostensible reason to support 
it but governmental inefficiency, and to initiate 
some movement in accordance with the recommen- 
dations which have already been officially made 
on this subject. 


* 
* 


In Indiana, Judge Woods, of the Federal Court, 
has charged the Grand Jury that Mr. Dudley can- 
not be indicted for sending his letter, assuming that, 
properly construed, it advises bribery, unless proof 
should be obtained that, acting under the advice of 


‘that letter, some one had attempted to bribe the 


voters. If we may trust the reports in the daily 


papers, this construction of law will probably have 
the effect to prevent the indictment of Mr. Dudley. 
That is, it is probable that the Grand Jury will not 
be able to prove that voters were bribed in conse- 
quence of Mr. Dudley’s letter. The exact ground 
on which the Judge bases this interpretation, that 
counsel to commit a crime is not criminal unless 
some attempt is made by the party counseled to 
carry the suggestions into effect, we do not know. 
We are bound, however, to assume that this judicial 
interpretation of the statute is a correct one. So 
assuming, we must add that it is the first duty of 
Congress so to change the statute that hereafter any 
one who attempts to bribe or advise bribery shall be 
punishable, whether it is possible to prove connection 
between his advice and corruption practiced at the 
polls ornot. Our readers will see how fundamentally 
important this opinion is if they will recollect 
that if Judge Woods’s interpretation of the special 
statute against bribery were generally applicable to 
all crimes, no’ Anarchist leader in Chicago could 
be indicted for advising men to arson and murder, 
unless it could be proved that arson and murder 
were attempted as a result of his advice. [If it is 
true, as stated by the correspondent of the New 
York “Times,” that Judge Woods’s decision in 
January reverses his decision in December, we can- 
not but regard the reversal as exceedingly unfortu- 
nate. It opens the way to the suspicion that politi- 
cal influence has had some influence in bringing it 
about. If there is really any serious question as to 
the true meaning and interpretation of the statute, 
it would have been better to have allowed the in- 
dictment—a course which would have submitted the 
proper construction of the statute to the appellant 
court, which will now have no opportunity to pass 
judgment upon it. Thirty-five indictments for 
bribery and corruption have been found in Indiana 
by the Grand Jury, which is still continuing its in- 
vestigation. 


* 
* 


In Chicago, Judge Tuley, in the injunction suit 
brought by the Anarchists against the police 
authorities to prevent interference with their gath- 
ering for peaceable discussion, has decided that the 
police have no authority to prohibit any meeting of 
citizens for the discussion of any questions whatso- 
ever. If, indeed, they meet for the purpose of 
instigating to violence, the meeting can be broken 
up: “men cannot appeal to the law for protection 
in overthrowing the law.” But it is not permitted 
to the Chief of Police to forbid the meeting of a 
society because in his opinion the society is trea- 
sonable and the members are about to commit 
treasonable acts. The limits on the one hand of the 
rights of free speech, and on the other hand of the 
authority of the police to interfere with public as- 
semblages, are put by the Judge with great clear- 
ness in the following paragraph : 

“ However objectionable some of the objects of the 


' society may be to the court or to the great body of our 


citizens, the only question is, Are they lawful? They 
have a right to advocate their peculiar views in public 
assembly ; they may discuss any social or economic 
question, may demand the repeal of old laws and the 
substitution of such new ones as may commend them- 
selves to their judgment, whims, or caprices. They 
may criticise the acts of all public officers, from the 
President of the United States, the Judge on the bench, 
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down even to the policeman. They may even advo- 
cate a change of our form of government and the sub- 
stitution of another, but peaceably and by means of the 
freeman’s weapon—the ballot—not by force or by rev- 
olution,” 


The principles involved in this decision have 
already been foreshadowed by The Christian Union. 
We can entertain no question of their accuracy. 
We are only surprised that they should ever have 
been called in question. The remedy for incite- 
ments to lawless violence is not an anticipatory 
prohibition of a public meeting because the police 
think it is going to be lawless, but the arrest and 
condign punishment of every man who by pen or 
voice incites others to treasonable or other criminal 
acts. 

Our readers will recollect the outlines of recent 
history in Samoa. The English and American 
Consuls at the beginning of the trouble gave the 
king what now appears to have been the very 
bad advice to do nothing, and when the storm 
broke over him they were powerless to be of 
any assistance. If we were to attempt to pro- 
tect every outraged State we should have noth- 
_ing else to do, since the entire foreign policy 
of the world to-day is practically one of bully- 
ing and confiscation. But it appears that there 
was an arrangement between this country, Great 
Britain, and Germany with reference to Samoa, by 
which it was agreed that an independent form of 
government should be established at Samoa and 
that the group of islands should be regarded as 
neutral territory. This agreement the Germans, 
without any notification of modifying or withdraw- 
ing from it, have openly violated. Two United 
States vessels of war have been dispatched to the 
seat of trouble. It is reported that the English 
Ministry are in entire accord with our own Govern- 
ment in holding that Germany has violated the 
terms of agreement, and that the treaty ought tobe 
sustained by the common action of the two Govern- 
ments. The British fleet in the Pacific will conse- 
quently be increased. 


* * 
* 


The friends of the Copyright bill are working to 
secure a day for its consideration. It has passed 
the Senate by a large majority ; it is known that in 
the House there is also a Jarge majority in its 
favor ; and it may now be said without assumption 
that the public opinion of the country is strongly 
behind it. If the bill can be brought before the 
House at once, there is every reason to believe 
that it will become a law; if it fails to pass the 
House during the present session, much time will 
be lost. The country has had during the past year 
another striking ,object lesson illustrating the gross 
injustice of the present system of literary piracy. 
An Englishwoman of great talent has written a 
book dealing in the most serious spirit with the 
most serious and fundamental religious questions. 
This beok has had an immense sale in this country, 
and has been read by the most thoughtful people 
everywhere. But of the more than 150,000 copies 
of “ Robert Elsmere” which have been sold and 
read, not one-twentieth have been paid for. Mrs. 
Ward’s work has simply been stolen in the great 
majority of cases, and the whole country has bene- 
fited by the theft. When one considers the char- 
acter of that work, and the subjects with which it 
deals, it is difficult to imagine a more striking illus- 
tration of the dishonesty of the present arrange- 
ment. 

Archbisop Corrigan has issued a circular letter 
to the priests of the Archdiocese of New York noti- 
fying them that hereafter attendance at meetings 
of the Anti-Poverty Society, which constitute Father 
McGlynn’s platform, will constitute “a reserved 
ease ;” that is to say, those Roman Catholics who 
attend these meetings cannot receive absolution 


upon confession from the priest, but their case will 
be reserved for the consideration of the Archbishop 
himself. The Archbishop’s authority to issue such 
a letter is unquestionable. He would have been 
wiser, however, had he acted on the counsel said 
to have been given by Daniel Webster to a newly 
appointed justice of the peace—never to give reasons 
for his decisions. For the logic of the Archbishop 
is sadly at fault. He affirms rightfully that the 
universal church teaches that “ the right of prop- 
erty is sanctioned by the law of nature,” but wrong- 
fully “ that the founder of the Anti-Poverty Society 
proclaims the opposite.” The universal church has 
not decreed that water, air, light, or land are 
proper subjects of private property, and the founder 
of the Anti-Poverty Society no more pronounces 
against the right of property in declaring that land 
is the property of all the people, than Moses did 
when he declared that it was the property of God. 
With the correctness of Dr. McGlynn’s land the- 
ories we do not here concern ourselves. It is 
enough to say that any condemnation of those the- 
ories by the Church of Rome would be the declara- 
tion of a new doctrine, not a reaffirmation of its 
ancient teaching. 


* * 
* 


The decree of the Archbishop will be differently 
judged according to the standpoint of the critic. 
The Roman Catholic Church regards the priest as 
a father, and the men and women under his tuition 
as his children, for whose safe keeping he is respon- 
sible to God. The government of the Roman 
Catholic Church is thus in its very essence a pater- 
nal government, and the Pope a papa of a numer- 
ous family. From this point of view it is clearly 
not only the right but the duty of the priest or 
father to forbid his congregation—that is, his chil- 
dren—from attending meetings which he believes to 
be morally and spiritually pernicious, and to en- 
force this prohibition by whatever power is in- 
trusted to him. From the standpoint, therefore, 
of allegiance to the Roman Catholic Church we see 
not how this order can be disobeyed or the issuance 
of it criticised. According to the Protestant view 
the clergyman is only the counselor of his people, 
and they are men and women who must give 
account of themselves to God, and his attempt to 
tell them where they may go and to what they may 
listen is an impertinence. From the Protestant 
point of view, therefore, such an order as that of 
Archbishop Corrigan’s is a violation of the funda- 
mental rights of the individual. Our own opinion 
is that this Protestant theory of life so pervades the 
American community that Archbishop Corrigan’s 
order forbidding Roman Catholics to attend Dr. 
McGlynn’s meetings will be far more likely to. in- 
crease than to decrease the attendance, and that its 
ultimate effect, in the reaction which it provokes 
against the authority attempted to be exercised, 
will be more injurious to the power of the priest- 
hood than to the influence of the man against 
whom it is aimed. 

* ie 

The correspondent who in another column dis- 
courses on the prison labor question is an ex-warden 
of a State prison, and so practically familiar :with 
the subject which he discusses. Our readers? will 
perhaps observe that incidentally and impliedly he 
sanctions the radical position of The Christian 
Union that our prison system should be organized, 
not for the purpose of punishment, but for the pur- 
pose of redemption. Another correspondent, for 
whose letter we have not been able to find space, 
asks for an explanation of our position, and argues 
that there is danger of making our prisons actually 
attractive, and so no means of deterring from crime. 
He totally misapprehends us if he imagines that we 
wish to convert county jails into boarding-houses and 
prisons into hotels. But we hold that Christ meant 
exactly what he said in the aphorism, Judge not, that 
ye be not judged ; that it is not possible for man to 


adjust penalty to the sinfulness of the offense com- 
mitted ; that every attempt to establish a judicial 
system upon this basis has been a failure; that 
retribution belongs to God alone—man is incompe- 
tent to administer it; that all punitive systems in 
society should be adjusted, as they are in the Chris- 
tian family, with a simple reference to the reforma- 
tion of the offender, who, whatever his offense, be it 
large or small, should be kept in prison until he 
gives evidence of being both able and desirous to 
earn an honest livelihood and respect the rights of 
his fellow-men; and that the whole discipline of 
the prison and its whole labor system should be 
adjusted with sole reference to accomplishing this 
radical moral cure of the patient who has been com- 
mitted to it. We may add that this system, where 
it has been tried, as in the Elmira Reformatory in 
this State, actually proves to be more deterrent to 
the professional criminal than any other method 
known to experience. 

The chief event in England during the past week 
was the Parliamentary election in the Govan divis- 
ion of Lanarkshire, one of the divisions heretofore 


represented by a Conservative. As Lord Salisbury 


and Lord Hartington have been predicting a Con- 


-servative reaction in Scotland as a result of their 


observation during recent visits, more than ordinary 
interest was attached to the outcome of the election. 
The Premier and his Unionist lieutenant were de- 
cidedly misled in their judgment. The Lanark- 
shire division returned a Liberal by a majority of 
1,071. In Germany the publication of the indict- 
ment against Dr. Geffcken for making public parts — 
of the diary of the late Emperor confirms the im- 
pression that the animus of the attack is the bitter- 
ness felt toward all the friends of Frederick. The 
fact that Morier and Geffcken are both objects of 
attack in this latest move of Bismarck clearly 
reveals the spirit which actuates the recent attacks 
of the Government on men who stood in close rela- 
tions with Frederick. In France interest centers 
entirely in the result of the election to be held in 
Paris next Sunday. If Boulanger is returned, he 
will probably continue with increased prestige his 
policy of standing for every vacancy, and if he con- 
tinues to be elected it is clear that a crisis of some 
sort cannot be far. The Conservatives are giving 
Boulanger their undivided support. 

A letter written on August 17 last by Stanley to 
Tippu Tib has reached Brussels and has been tele- 
graphed to this country. It shows that Stanley had 
left Emin Pasha on the Nyanza eighty-two days 
before, that he had found Emin and Casati well, 
that Emin was prosperous and liberal—a sly hint, 
this, to stimulate Tippu Tib’s active assistance—and 
that Stanley had returned to the Aruwhimi River (a 
branch of the Congo) for men and goods left be- 
hind. His plan for the future seems to have been 
to rejoin Emin and then return to the coast by 
way of the Victoria Nyanza and Zanzibar. He 
leaves it to Tippu to decide whether he will follow 
and join forces or not, though he evidently desires 
it. As an account of the explorer’s history the 
letter is meager enough, the reason being that other 
and doubtless fuller letters accompanied it, but 
were not risked to a canoe voyage down the Congo, 
as was this single message. These letters to: Euro- 
pean friends will probably be brought by the 
steamer “Stanley ” on her next trip from the upper 
river, and we shall then have complete news of the 
Stanley expedition down to the middle of last 
August. What has happened since then is purely 
conjecture. The chief significance of this news— 
which is really only a confirmation and amplifica- 
tion of the reports previously received—is that it 
brings the assurance of Emin Bey’s security and 
strength of position down to a point of time several 
months later than any previous account. 
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We regret to learn that there is any hindrance 
to the proposed union of Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists in Japan. So far as the churches 
in that island are concerned, our advices are that 
an overwhelming nrajority are in favor of union. 
At Osaka, on November 28, every amendment pro- 
posed that seemed to place an obstacle in the way 
of union was voted down, and the proposed consti- 
tution was adopted, every Japanese voting Yes, and 
every foreigner excepting two new-comers, who 
refrained from voting at all. But as the result of 
opposition from this country, represented by some 
articles in the religious press, and by the hostile 
resolution introduced at Cleveland at the meeting 
of the American Board last fall, and referred to 

the Prudential Committee for its. consideration, the 
consummation of the union has been postponed, 


and the conference, after doing everything but form- 


ally and finally adopting the constitution, has ad- 
journed for six months. The question will come 
up again for final action in May, and there is, we 
judge, no doubt that the Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational Churches of Japan will then unite on a 
broad, non-sectarian, catholic basis, unless the sec- 
tarian spirit in the United States interposes to 
prevent. We put it to our Christian readers 
whether it would not be a distinct dishonor to the 
Christian Church in the United States if, as the re- 


sult of its influence, the Christians of Japan should 


be prevented from taking this step toward the con- 
summation of Christian unity; and we appeal even 
to those brethren in the Congregational and Pres- 
byterian denominations who fear lest some denomi- 
national advantage may be hazarded by such a 
union, whether, by impeding such a union, they are 
not doing something seriously to hazard the inter- 
ests of Christ’s kingdom abroad. Can it, in any 
aspect of the case, be an advantage to the mission- 
ary cause in Japan to have the Japanese agree for 
- co-operation on a catholic, evangelical basis only to 
find themselves practically forbidden to perfect the 
union by the interposition of their Christian breth- 
ren, who insist on exporting to Japan the historic 
denominational differences which have separated 
them here ? 
The continued failure of dividends upon the large 
funds, aggregating over $3,500,000, which the Johns 
Hopkins University holds in the stock of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad will sooner or later bring 
about a crisis in the affairs of the University, and 
steps are already being taken to provide for the 
emergency before it arrives. The capital of the 
University, although locked up, is undoubtedly safe. 
What it needs is aid in tiding over the intermedi- 
ate time between the present and the not distant. 
day when its endowment will again prove remu- 
nerative. The management of the University by 
President Gilman and his associates has been char- 
acterized by the very highest sagacity, and it is due 
to no lack of foresight on their part that the insti- 
tution is now temporarily in need of money. Of 
the services of this institution to the higher schol- 
arship of the country we have more than once 
spoken. There ought not to be the least difficulty 


in raising funds to meet the present emergency. 


If the city of Baltimore appreciates the local value 
of the University and the distinction which it con- 
fers upon the city, to say nothing of what it may 
bring in the future, there will be no difficulty in 
securing ample means without an appeal to the 
country at large. If Baltimore fails to appreciate 
this opportunity, then all Americans who are inter- 
ested in higher education, must be appealed to 
to relieve it from temporary embarrassment. 
* 
* 

CoNGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—Mr. Springer’s 
“omnibus bill” providing for the admission of 
Dakota either as a whole or as two States, together 
with Montana, Washington, and New Mexico, has 
passed the House of Representatives by a vote of 
144 to 98. So many Republicans supported it that 


its passage by the Senate seems probable. A 
new departure in our tariff legislation was made 


-last week. Senator Allison ‘brought forward an 


amendment to his bill providing for a bounty of one 
cent a pound for all sugar made from sorghum, beet 
root, or cane, grown within the limits of the United 
States. In addition to this bounty the Senate till 
proposes to retain a protective duty of 7-10 cent 
per pound on imported sugar. In the course of 
the debate it was admitted by Republicans as well 
as Democrats that the tariff on sugar rested upon 
the American consumers, not the foreign producers. 
Except the old bounties for the encouragement of 
American shipping, the United States has rarely if 
ever employed the bounty system. The Senate 
has further amended the tariff bill by raising the 
duty on tin plate from twenty-two to forty-seven dol 
larsa ton. At present no tin plate is manufactured 


in this country, though 283,000 tons a year are con-. 


sumed. Mr. Allison stated that several firms had 
agreed to manufacture it if the desired duty were 
granted thenr. 


GENERAL News.—The result of the municipal 


elections in London last week is regarded as a 


triumph for the reform element. Among the suc- 
cessful candidates for the Council are Sir John 
Lubbock, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Conybeare, and 
Miss Cobden, a daughter of Richard Cobden, the 
economist. Some doubt seems to exist whether 
this election of a woman is legal. Late advices 


-from Samoa confirm the reports of German agres- 


sion and brutality. It is asserted that houses of 
American citizens bearing our flag were torn down. 
Dissensions have arisen among the Salvation 
Army leaders in this country, and a division of the 
body is threatened. Senator Hoar, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Senator Frye, of Maine, have been 
re-elected; Anthony Higgins has been elected 
United States Senator by the Delaware Legislature, 
and E. O. Wolcott by that of Colorado; all are 
Republicans. 


THE CITY SCHOOLS. 


Boe friends of the public school system in this 
city will take great satisfaction in the report 
made last week by the special committee appointed 
to investigate and report on the methods of study in 
the public schools, and to recommend such changes 
as they thought desirable. The committee was a 
representative one, and included among its mem- 
bers Mrs. Agnew and Miss Dodge. They propose 
to make several reports on the various subjects to 
which their attention has been called. The first 
report deals with the question of examinations, and 
deals with it frankly and courageously. What the 
committee have-to say on this subject will deepen 
and clarify the popular impression of the extent to 
which the mechanical element has been introduced 
into the teaching of the schools in this city. It will 
turn what has been in many cases vague surmise 
into positive conviction. Written by the persons in 
whose hands the direction of the schools has been 
lodged ; written with moderation, and after personal 
examination, the report is in effect, if not in words; 
an incisive indictment of the system as now man- 
aged. The first report deals with the examination 
of children as now conducted by the superintendents, 
and with the marking and grading of teachers and 
principals. The principal defects and evils in the 
schools of this city the report regards as the direct 
results of the methods of marking and examina- 
tions which are used as the only test of the work in 
the class-room. There are teachers who are able, 
in a measure, to overcome the tyranny of the sys- 
tem under which they work ; but in these cases those 
who ought to be aided by the methods in vogue are 
distinctly hampered by them. On these matters the 
report speaks with such directness and force that it 
cannot be well summarized: 

‘“ Throughout the system there are departments where 
the independent and progressive spirit of the principal, 


seconded by able and broad-minded teachers, and aided 


by some few of the assistant superintendents, has reduced 
the evils complained of to a minimum ; and in cvonse- 
quence we find schools in the system that are, as to the 
methods employed and results attained, fully abreast 
the times, and equal, if not superior, to any in this 
country. This, however, is in spite of, and not because 
of, the system already referred to. The city superintend- 
ent or his assistants examine (orally and in writing) 
the children of every class in every school at least once 
during the year. When the examination is to be made, 
a notice, varying in time from one to six days, is sent to 
the principal and teachers. The average time that the 
examiners spend with each class does not exceed half 
an hour. The main object of the examination of the 
pupils is to grade and mark the teachers, and to deter- 
mine with what degree of success the class-room work 
is carried on. Marks are given by the examiners to the 
teachers on each subject, but the teachers are not in- 
formed what marks are awarded, nor is any provision 
made by which such information may be conveyed to 
them. The general results are reported to the trustees 
of the respective wards in which the teachers are em- 
ployed, but as to how such results are reached, or in 
what particular subject a class may have failed, the 
record is silent. The teachers know that these marks 
(if they receive any attention) will form the basis upon 


which promotion, or worthiness for promotion, is to be — 


determined. They know that in case of illness, when it 
may be necessary to come before the Board, if the 
marks are below a certain standard the salary expected 
may be seriously diminished, and that in ease two marks 
of ‘fair’ are awarded in succession, a summons will be 
received to appear before a committee of this Board and 
answer a charge of inefficiency as a teacher. At times, 
to the young, nervous, or inefficient teacher, the exami- 
nation is a positive bugbear, and the examiner a natural 
enemy; and this estimate is speedily detected and 
shared in by the pupils. 7 

“When it is remembered that the system has been 
administered with iron-clad uniformity, and at times 
with severity, the result it produces cannot surprise the 
thoughtful observer. The system, as it is now admin- 
istered, and as it has been administered for years, offers 
an inducement to all teachers to devote every energy to 
the preparation of the class for the expected and oft- 
time dreaded examination, and the work of instruction 
is at times carried on with a total disregard of the real 
advancement of the children in knowledge, character, 
or mental power. It furnishes a stimulus to the teacher 
to cram and load the memory of the pupil with facts 
and figures, to be retained for a time, and then drawn 
out at the proper moment by the expected and looked- 
for question. Accuracy of statement and correctness of 
answer are counted far beyond their true value, and 
even among the youngest children the memory is used 
as an educational tool to a degree that should not be tol- 
erated even in the education of adults.” 


In order to remedy the defects and evils of the 
present system, so far as they affect teachers, the 
committee recommend the grading of all teachers, 
before next June, into two classes, which shall be 
known as the “maximum grade” and the “stand- 
ard grade;” the first to include all teachers who 
have taught in the schools of the city five years or 
longer, and the second to inelude all other teachers. 
The classes taught by teachers in the maximum grade 
are to be relieved of regular class supervision and visi- 
tation from the office of the superintendent except 
in cases where the principal of the school reports 
that the instruction or discipline of a teacher is be- 
low the standard required by this grade, in which 
case the superintendent shall investigate by visita- 
tion and examination. The principal of each 
school in which teachers of the maximum grade 
are employed shall twice a year make a special 
report to the superintendent as to the work of 
such teachers. The superintendent may require 
monthly reports from school principals, showing 
what aid teachers have received. But no marks 
are to be assigned teachers or classes in these re- 
ports. 

The chief value of this report lies in the evidence 
which it furnishes that the members of the Board 
of Education are aware of the defects and needs of 
the schools in this city, and are making an honest 
and intelligent effort to remove the one and to 
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meétethe other. Some such action as this has been 
made imperative by the state of public sentiment, 
and the indifference with which expressions of that 
sentiment have been met by some of the officials 
connected with school management have not tended 
to modify public criticism. The impression has 
been rapidly gaining ground that the men in whose 
hands the control of our schools has been lodged 
were unfit men for their places, through lack of 
capacity ; that they were men whom the times had 
decidedly outgrown, and from whom the city had 
no reason to expect better things. It was, there- 
fore, with great satisfaction that the community 
noted the introduction of new elements into the 
Board of Education, and it is with still greater sat- 
isfaction that it now notes substantial evidence of 
a desire within the Board and among school officials 
to deal with our public schools in a large, wise, and 
intelligent spirit. It lies within the power of these 
officials to utterly remove the unfavorable impres- 
sion of their work and capacity which has been 
gaining ground during the last few years, and the 
citizens of New York will look with great interest 
for the final action upon this first report of the 
Committee of Investigation. Other reports will 
speedily follow, and it will not be long before we 
shall know authoritatively the present condition of 
the schools of the city. 


POLITICS VS. PHILANTHROPY. 


URING the past few months the tariff has 
been the all-absorbing topic before the peo- 

ple. One would have thought the fate of a 
universe depended on the answer to the question, 
Shall the Mills bill become a law? The rub-a- 
dub-dub of innumerable torchlight processions has 
but just subsided. But why have the American 
people been so greatly exercised? Never before 
did they read so many economic documents, and 
the hunger for knowledge did not strain at driest 
morsels of economic information. We reply, Be- 
cause the tariff was a question of the pocket- 
book. Touch that nerve, and a nation, mad with 
haste to be rich, is aflame from ocean to ocean. A 
selfish interest has been the wine of our political 
intoxication. In a certain degree this is right, 
necessary, inevitable. But suppose one touches 
upon the question of race-education in America; or 
proposes the grave problem of the conversion of 
home pagans whose mode of life threatens religion 
and civilization—what response? Meager, almost 
beyond belief, from those who two mdénths since 
urged the success of their party as the condition of 
national prosperity. How much of a spur to work 
and giving is the ignorance of the negro, the debt 


_we owe the Indian, the need of fighting for our 


country along the lines of morality, education, tem- 
perance? What has been, what is now, the inter- 
est of heated partisans, on either side, in the moral 
uplifting of races which are swarming the land ? 
Horrible evils are upon us which cannot be removed, 
or hardly modified, by either tariff or free-trade 
legislation. How intelligently are they compre- 
hended ? 

In most communities there is large measure 
of political knowleige; but in many Christian 
centers there are regular church attendants whose 
ignorance of home missionary endeavor would be 
ludicrous were it not so sad. There has been no 
lack of funds for campaign uses; but a distin- 
guished American educator, of national fame, re- 
cently told us that, as a rule, men who gave for cam- 
paign purposes would not give one cent for race- 
upbuilding. Why, again? Because of pocketbook 
vs. philanthropy ; self vs. others; individual profit 
vs. the elevation of a people. The spur of poli- 
tics, in the last result, is the dollar; the, humili- 
ating fact, in the effort to save our country for 
Christ, is the lack of it. We are addressing 
avowedly Christian men, many of whom are, 
unhappily, subject to this criticism. We put Zo 


you this question plainly: Have youa right to be 
ignorant of and indifferent to those great and noble 
endeavors which a comparatively few are making 
to rescue America from foes a hundred times more 
dangerous than political parties ? One may read the 
columns of powerful metropolitan partisan journals 
for a whole year, and be instructed as to politics, 
trade, commerce, literature, philosophy, and science; 
but the real problems of our national destiny are 
rarely touched. If a newspaper gives the people 
what they most care to read about, are we to accept 
this fact as evidence of the awful sluggishness of 
the American conscience in this particular? The 
Home Market Club of Boston is said to have dis- 
tributed twelve millions of documents of tariff lit- 
erature since the campaign opened. We believe 
most of them were read. But every pastor knows 
that if he should put three hundred pamphlets in 
the pews of his church, telling the story of the work 
of the Gospel in Home Mission fields, one-half 
would go unread. It is not that sources of infor- 
mation are scanty. Our Missionary Societies are 
fully prepared against such excuses. The mischief 
is that many Christians evince not the slightest 
desire to know of the needs and perils of the hour. 
As Phillips Brooks says, “It is not opportunity 
that you want, but fire.’ If men were interested 
enough to avail themselves of knowledge of which 
there is no lack, there would be no occasion for this 
editorial, for thorough acquaintance with problems 
which are to be solved on the frontiers of our civil- 
ization and in the hearts of great cities would mar- 
velously quicken the pulse of Christian beneficence. 
As things are now, professedly Christian men take 
fire politically whose philanthropy shows neither 
heat nor promise of heat. Reader, think of this 
matter seriously. Sit down before the crackling 
coals upon your hearth, and study out the degree of 
your interest in the salvation of America through 
evangelization as compared with your attention 
to politics, and then confess that you are not 
absolutely guiltless of the blood of those whose 
need is a cry to our American churches, “In the 
name of heaven, save us from the hell of our 
present life!” If we make no sacrifices now, the 
time is coming when the sacrifice of blood and 
treasure may be required to maintain our civiliza- 
tion. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL QUESTION. 


UR special correspondent, “ Pemberton,” who 

— presents in another column the “ other side ” 
of the Boston school question, knows whereof he 
affirms, having taken an active part on the anti- 
Roman Catholic side in that controversy. Though 
a participant in the controversy, he is, as his letter 
shows, a fair-minded controversialist, and he makes 
it clear that there was more in the question involved 
than appeared upon the surface, and more than has 
been heretofore indicated to our readers by The 
Christian Union. We think, however, that he is 
mistaken in supposing that the Roman Catholic 
population “ would prefer that there should be no 
public schools atall.” This is true of the hierarchy, 
but not of the laity. The priesthood find great 
difficulty in persuading the Roman Catholic parents 
to send their children to parochial schools. If we 
are careful to respect their religious principles and 
even to pay a due regard to their religious preju- 
dices, it will be impossible for the priesthood to 
induce them to vote for the abolition of the pub- 
lic school system to which their children are so 
greatly indebted. There may have been, and from 
the letter of “ Pemberton ” we judge that there 
was, a very good reason in Boston for a popular 
and vigorous demand for a renovated School Board. 
But the occasion for making this demand was cer- 
tainly unwisely chosen. That occasion was a 
Roman Catholic objection to the following note in 
Swinton’s history, used as a text-book in the schools : 


“These indulgences were, in the early ages of the’ 


Church, remissions of the penances imposed upon per- 


sons whose sins had brought scandal upon the com- 
munity. But in process of time they were represented 
as actual pardons of guilt, and the purchaser of indul- 
gence was said to be delivered from all his sins.” 


The Roman Catholics were clearly right in their 
objection to this statement. It is certainly mis- 
leading, if not absolutely unhistorical. It is true 
that the Committee of One Hundred have issued a 
tract (No. 3) for the purpose of proving the cor- 
rectness of this statement, but the quotations which 
they have given utterly fail of their purpose. They 
do, indeed, show by Roman Catholic testimony that 
the doctrine of indulgences was abused by Tetzel, 
and that his abuse was subsequently disavowed and 


condemned by the Roman Catholic Church; but . 


not at all that indulgences were ever represented by 
the Church or its authority as actual pardons of 
guilt and the purchaser of indulgences as delivered 
from all his sins. We doubt whether it will be pos- 
sible to find even any respectable Protestant au- 
thority for this statement, and there is certainly no 
Roman Catholic authority for it. We can best 
show its inaccuracy by four quotations—two from 
Roman Catholic and two from Protestant authori- 
ties. The italics in these quotations are our own: 


“The guilt of sin, or pain eternal due to it, is not 
remitted by that dispensation of mercy which in the 
Catholic Church is called an Indulgence; but such tem- 
poral punishment only as, in the order of divine justice, 
may remain due after the guilt has been remitted.” 
—[The Faith of Catholics. aa 

‘“‘ An Indulgence, in the theological sense of the word, 
is defined by Amort, in his classical work on the sub- 
ject, as ‘a remission of the punishment which is still 
due to sin after sacramental absolution, this remission 
being valid in the court of conscience and before God, 
and being made by an application of the treasure of the 
Church on the part of a lawful superior.’ ”—[Catholic 
Dictionary. 

“In ecclesiastical Latin an indulgence means the re- 
mission of the temporal (not eternal) punishment of sin — 
(not of sin itself), on condition of penitence and the pay- 
ment of money to the church or to some charitable ob- 
ject.”—[Schaff’s History of Christian Doctrine, Vol. 
p. 147. 

“ Indulgence, in Roman Catholic theology, is defined 
as the remission, in whole or in part, by ecclesiastical 
authority, to the penitent sinner, of the temporal punish- 
ment due for sin.”—[Encyclopedia Britannica. 


If a school text-book had said that the doctrine of 


the Trinity was in the early age of the church the 


doctrine of three persons in one God, but in process 
of time it was represented as the worship of three 
Gods, all orthodox Trinitarians would have been 
justly indignant. It is true that the doctrine of the 
Trinity has sometimes lapsed into a doctrine of 
Tritheism, and it is true that the doctrine of indul- 
gences has sometimes been represented as the act- 
ual pardon of guilt; but the Roman Catholic Church 
has as consistently antagonized the latter perversion | 
as the orthodox church the former one; and to put 
into the school-books, to be read by young children 
of Roman Catholic faith, such a statement, without 
the necessary qualifications, was to give just offense 
to those whose religious faith was impliedly if not 
expressly misrepresented. 

We do not propose to enter into the battle of 
the school-books and their publishers. We share 
the resolute purpose to maintain, at every hazard, 
our public school system intact, and to keep it free 
from every form of ecclesiastical control, whether 
Roman Catholic or Protestant. But for these very 
reasons we demand that we Protestants, who are in 
the majority, shall scrupulously exclude from text- 
book and from teaching every statement which may 
even seem to do injustice to the religious opinions — 
of the Roman Catholic minority, or which shall 
tend to inflame their religious prejudices and pas: 
sions. We write these words partly in answer to 
several Boston correspondents who have wished us 
to tell them wherein the complaint of the Roman 
Catholics against the school-book was “ perfectly 
reasonable,” and in what respect the statement of 
that school-book was “ untrue.” | 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


In one of the magazines, not long ago, some one calls 
our attention to the fact that the child is more often 
mother to the woman than father tothe man. Very 
true ; the woman is discoverable in the little girl far 
more plainly than the man in the little boy. But since 
experience only is life, and our feelings are as largeiy a 
matter of education as our brains, this womanliness of 
little girls often shows itself in a fantastic and, at 
times, most pathetic fashion. The other day the Spec- 
tator’s little five-years-old niece was playing at “ mak- 
ing calls,” and, in the character of Mrs. Brown, perched 

herself in a chair by his side. Her hands folded in her 
lap, she sat there with a sedateness, not to say dignity, 
which not even her costume could take away, consist- 
ing though it did of a yellow silk lamp-shade for a bon- 
net, and a tidy for a shawl. In the course of the con- 
versation which followed, the Spectator inquired as 
to the health of her husband, and met with the calm 
response, ,““ Oh, he was dead the other day!” This 
branch of the subject being thus definitely closed, he 


remarked that he hoped the children were well. “ No,” 


said the little woman, with a shake of her head, “ they’re 
all sick.” ‘Indeed !” he answered ; “what is the 
trouble ?” “Scarlet fever.” This was discouraging, but 
he ventured to hope that they were not very sick. “ Yes, 
they are, too,” answered Mrs. Brown, and then added, 
placidly, “ The doctor thinks they will all die.” Some 
general remarks on the subject of bonnets followed this 
statement, and then the visitor took her departure. As 
the lamp-shade and tidy disappeared through the door, 
the smile faded from the Spectator’s lips, and he caught 
himself in the midst of a sigh. A picture rose before 
him of a woman in a black dress bending over a sick- 
bed. Her eyes were the eyes of the child who had just 
left him, but they were dim with anxious watching, and 
the dark lashes were wet with tears. So vivid was the 
picture, so real the sense of pain that it brought with it, 
that when, in the midst of the Spectator’s thinking, Mrs. 
Brown again appeared, it was with oddly real earnest- 
ness that he said, “ The children are all better, I hope, 


Mrs. Brown?” And Mrs. Brown, with the same un- 


compromising cheerfulness, answered, “ No, thank you, 
they are all dead.” : 
4 
The Spectator was passing the other day through one 
of thé city’s most crowded streets. Up and down, 
back and forth, went the busy throng, rich and poor, 
good and bad, wise and foolish, all intent on their own 
purposes, all indifferent to the purposes of the others, 
If the Spectator had been in a hurry, he would have un- 
doubtedly been as indifferent as any one ; but he was in 
that position in which the spirit of man is unusually 
free—he was early for an appointment. So he strolled 
along, making the most of the ten or fifteen minutes 
which were so peculiarly his own, and thinking that, 
though the street was full of life, of beating hearts, 
throbbing pulses, thinking brains, wonderful, incompre- 
hensible life, the chances were that he was the only man 
in all that crowd who had time to be struck by the 
wonder of it. And it happened, very strangely, that 
just then one of the passing figures paused, held out un. 
certain hands, and fell. Some one bent over him, and 
in a moment the gathering crowd knew that the man 
was dead. Not one whostood there but was thrilled, and 
gazed, awe-struck, on the motionless figure—a shabby, 
commonplace figure that, livmg, would not have drawn 
a glance from the staring eyes looking down at it lying 
upon the pavement. That morning the living man had 
been an altogether indifferent object to the men and 
women about him; now the dead man stirred their 
very souls and insisted that they should remember him. 
The Spectator passed on more quickly. Is death, then, 
so much’stranger than life ? 
In looking from the window of a stationary train the 
other day the Spectator noticed a sign, the glossy 
black lettering of which declared that Thomas Brown 
dealt in Fancy Groceries. But between these brand- 


_ new letters there were ghostly suggestions of others, 
_ and it might be perceived, through the thin coat of 


paint which covered without concealing, that Henry. 
Quinn had preceded Mr. Brown. And it struck the 
Spectator quaintly enough that many of us carry some 
such tell-tale sign over our doors. We have a new 
master nowadays, and we have carefully painted out 
the old name and put the new one in its place, and we 
are placidly unaware that we have not found paint 
opaque enough to conceal the name of our former pro- 
prietor. What we have once painted on our own sign- 


boards with the brush called time we shall never suc- 
ceed in quite obliterating. 

Mr. Whistler, who is nothing if not eccentric and ex- 
aggerated, said not long ago that the commonly ad- 
mired sunset is vulgar. Probably Mr. Whistler did not 
mean what he said ; he meant to suggest that in the 
admiration of high colors and of obvious splendor the 
more delicate and poetic beauty of the world is some- 
times overlooked. The Spectator has had occasion of 
late to cross at frequent intervals the Hudson River 
where it forms part of the harbor of New York, and he 
has been struck again and again by the varied and ex- 
quisite beauty of masses of cloud ke smoke, of lines of 
buildings subdued by mist, of beautiful effects pro- 
duced by the simplest materials, of harmonies of tone 
between earth and sky which have been in the highest 
degree suggestive and alluring. More than once he has 
fallen into the society at such times of a leading artist, 
who has commented on the fact that so few people 
seem to be aware of the extraordinary beauty of these 
common aspects of life seen through different atmos- 
pheres. A few spars against the sky, the smoke of a 
distant tug rising white and clear in the morning air, the 
lines of essentially ugly buildings softened by distance 
and by mists—these have a beauty which at once fastens 
the attention of the artist and solicits his imagination to 
deal with them. So again the numberléss chimneys and 
groups of factories that border a great city, seen against 
the evening sky, although essentially ugly in them- 
selves, become a series of exquisite etchings. The train- 
ing which opens the eye and the imagination to these 
less obvious forms of beauty need not be confined to the 
artist. It is possible to every intelligent person, but it 
demands openness of mind and the habit of putting the 
imagination in sympathy with that which one sees. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


7 _ [FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
ty. Sunday morning of last week the annual 


contribution for foreign missions was taken up 
by the Old South Church. Several circumstances 
have tended to make that event, from year to year, 
one of public interest. Apart from the fact of the 
Old South in Boston being the largest donor to the 
cause of foreign missions of all the churches in the 
Board’s constituency, the prominent place held for 
so many years in the church by the late Hon. Al- 
pheus Hardy, long Chairman of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, would of itself be sufficient to cause many 
eyes to watch with care the attitude of this church 
toward a cause which is so closely identified with 
its traditions and enthusiasms. Besides, all who 
have given attention to the unhappy differences 
existing in the Congregational denomination re- 
garding the policy of the men now controlling the 
Board are aware of the firm stand taken by the 
pastor, the Rev. G. A. Gordon, and leading laymen 


| of the Old South in favor of a non-partisan ad- 


ministration of the Board’s affairs. ‘The Ameri- 
can Board must recede from its present position 
or perish; “Give the American Board another 
chance, give it a second probation,” are sentences 
from Mr. Gordon’s annual missionary sermons, 
that have become almost proverbs in pending dis- 
cussions. 

That Sunday was .the balmiest, most delightful 
Sabbath that we have had since October. All the 
churches, in city and country, were unusually well 
attended, and the Old South in this city was 
thronged. The pastor did not mention the Ameri- 


close said: “Those who still retain their confidence 
in the old way of sending their gifts need no words 
from me to-day. Many, however, have lost that 
confidence. ‘To them I have a word. Here is the 
question that confronts us: Shall we lose our inter- 
est in foreign missions because we have lost our 
confidence in one mode of conducting them? Shall 
we cease to give at all, because we cannot give in a 
certain way’? This, I believe, would bea calamity.” 
After further remarks of a similar import, Mr. 
Gordon explained that every giver to the foreign 
mission cause would be at liberty to designate 
through what channel he wished his gifts to pass. 
The collection amounted to $7,700, of which 
$5,700 were for the American Board and $2,000 to 
be used for foreign mission work by other agencies. 
In 1888 the American Board received from the 
Old South Chureh $5,500, in 1887 $8,000, in 1886 
$8,000. A very prominent member of the church, 
in a note written last Monday morning, after re- 


marking that there had been a falling off of about 


can Board by name in his sermon, but near the 


thirty per cent. from the sum given to the Ameri- 
can Board two years ago, added: “This does not 
represent the whole loss to the Board, or to the 
cause. Many of the larger givers have lost much 
of their enthusiasm, and are full of explanations, 
almost of apologies, for continuing their gifts to an 
organization whose recent policy and methods they 
utterly condemn.” 

The sum received by the Board from the Old 
South this year is $200 more than last year. That 
fact would be evident to any careful reader of the fig- 
ures given above; but I have a special reason for 
calling attention to it. In the discussions and con- 
versations taking place from time to time, in which 
the subject of the amounts contributed by various 
churches to the American Board is broached, it is 
customary to include under one designation the 
amounts given to the American Board and to its 
auxiliary, the Woman’s Board. Even in the 
statistics of church benevolences, as ordinarily 
published by official authority, no distinction be- 
tween those two organizafions is made. On this 
account I inadvertently committed the error, in 
the course of some comments which appeared on 
the editorial page of the Boston “ Daily Adver- 
tiser,” of remarking that the contributions of the Old 
South to the American Board were not only about 
thirty per cent. less than two years ago, but showed 
“‘a great decrease as compared with last year.” I ex- 
plained and corrected the error through the columns 
of the “ Advertiser” as soon as my attention was 
called to it, and desire, with your permission, to 
make still further amends in The Christian Union. 

The congregation and membership of the Old 
South are steadily increasing. There has been a 
net gain in membership, during the five years of 
Mr. Gordon’s pastorate, of 34 per cent. The gen- 
eral benevolences are also rapidly increasing, hav- 
ing been about $22,000 last year, as compared with 
$18,000 in 1887. This does not include home ex- 
penses or cost of city mission work in either year. 

The Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D.D., delivered on Tuesday 
and Thursday of this week the first two of a series 
of eight lectures, in Lowell Institute, on “ Bernard 
of Clairvaux.” The fame of the lecturer sufficed 
to attract great and eager audiences. His masterly 
power of clothing “the dead past” in beauteous 


garments of “the living present” made Dr. Storrs’s 


treatment of a supposedly dry theme intensely inter- 
esting. ‘The series promises to be one of the most 
notable that has been delivered in any Lowell Insti- 
tute course of recent years, and that is saying much. 

Some weeks ago the ancient village of Marble- 
head, a few miles north of Boston, on the seashore, 
was devastated by fire. Formerly Marblehead was 
renowned for its fisheries and its commerce, which 
latter extended to the ends of the earth. In recent 
years it has become the seat of manufactures, in 
which large capital was invested and many hundreds 
of operatives employed. Nearly all the business 
portion of the town was destroyed by the late fire. 
Immediately subscriptions were opened in Boston 
for the relief of the sufferers. The response was so 
large that, a few days ago, the relief committee of 
Marblehead issued an appeal for the withholding of 
further gifts. 

The Ministerial Bureau at the Congregational 
House has just completed fourteen years’ service in 
supplying the churches with acceptable preachers. 
In that time it has made 9,963 assignments—an 
average of about fourteen per week. In 1888, 191 
different preachers were sent out to 197 churches, 
of which churches eighty were without pastors. 


Settlements were effected through the agency of _ 


the Bureau in thirty-six cases. There are now on 
the registry more than thirty preachers available for 
pastorates. How to bring together pastorless 
churches and churchless ministers is one of the most 
puzzling of problems. It seems to me that some 
assistance, at least, toward a solution has been 
provided by the unqualified success of the Boston 
Ministerial Bureau. M. C. A. 


“THE BOSTON SCHOOL QUESTION. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 

OME of us think that The Christian Union 

has not yet fairly presented the principles 
involved in the late election for School Com- 
mittee in Boston, and that the people who rely 
upon The Christian Union only for information 
may not understand the issue. Your occasional 
correspondent here really seems to suppose that 
this battle of Armageddon—for such it was— 
was fought on the question whether Mr. Swin- 
ton’s school-book was or was not a proper book 
for the teaching of the history of the Reforma- 
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tion. The truth is that the dissatisfaction felt 
with the School Board has been increasing for 
many years. It is six years ago that a society was 
formed here for the improvement of the schools of 
Boston—formed by people who believed that the 
first step to be taken was the choice of a higher 
grade of men for the oversight of the public schools. 
Henry Kingsley says, very wisely, in one of his 
novels, that when the devil cannot find a knave to 
do his business he provides a fool, and that this 
generally answers his purpose just as well. I 
should not like to say that the average School Com- 
mitteeman of Boston for the last six years had been 
a fool, but every one here has known that the aver- 
age School Committeeman, and, still more, the peo- 
ple on the School Board, below the average School 
Committeeman, were people entirely unworthy to 
represent the city in matters of education, and 
that, for lack of backbone or for lack of intelli- 
gence, they were not proper men for the School 
Committee. | 

You might, for instance, have read aloud the 
names of the twenty-four members of the Commit- 
tee last year in any circle in Boston, and you would 
not have found that any person present had ever 
heard of more than five of them, unless, indeed, 
the listener were a ward politician, used to the ins 
and outs of Democratic politics. 

Six years ago it was distinctly proved that a 
schoolhouse was closed because the legal counsel of 
the liquor-sellers in the neighborhood, himself but 
lately a member of the School Committee, had in- 
structed those dealers to have it closed. Our 
school law does not permit the opening of a liquor 
shop the door of which shall be within four hun- 
dred feet of the door of a public schoolhouse. On 
this account the schoolhouse was closed, and forty 
children were made to travel a mile daily beyond 
their customary walk, in order that some six or 
eight liquor shops might be kept open. 

As for the presence of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the schools, it was perfectly well known 
here, and is now, that incompetent teachers, if they 
happen to be Catholics, can be kept in year after 
year, simply by the organized Catholic vote in the 
Committee. The proportion of Catholic voters in 
Boston to the whole population is about one in 
three. I have met no person who objects to having 
eight Catholics in the twenty-four members of the 
School Committee. But the choice of a chairman 
who should give to the Catholics an absolute pre- 
ponderance on every important sub-committee, and 
the presence of a practical working majority of 
Catholics on every division, gave to the Catholic 
Church an opportunity, which unscrupulous leaders 
in that Church certainly used, to control the general 
discipline of the schoolrooms. All this has been 
known to people who cared anything about it for 
many years. 

The misfortune of Boston is here: so much of 
this sort of thing has gone on in the schools that 
the old tradition of Boston has been broken in upon. 
Fifty years ago, private schools for boys were all 
but unknown here; thirty years ago private schools 
for girls received but a small part of the girls of 
the city. With the gradual degradation of the 
spirit of the schools, due to the sort of interference 
which I have described, boys and girls both have 
been largely withdrawn from the public schools and 
have been placed in excellent private schools. The 
consequence has been that the men to whom the 
community has been used to look as leaders have 
known, in their own families, nothing of the ar- 
rangements of the schools. They would not say 
that they have not cared anything about them, but 
practically they cared for them as little as men gen- 
erally care for subjects of which they are wholly 
ignorant. The Society for Improving the Public 
Schools, therefore, of which I have spoken, found 
very soon that very few people of influence in Bos- 
ton would give any attention to the matter at all. 
I think the phrase which I quoted in a former let- 
ter to you, that there were not four thousand people 
in Boston who would cross the street to improve 
the public schools, was at that time true. That 
third of the population which is Roman Catholic, 
from perfectly fair and conscientious reasons, under 
the direction, indeed, of the Baltimore Council, 
would prefer that there should be no public schools 
at all. The people of wealth—indeed, people who 
are not of wealth, but who have incomes large 
enough to pay for the tuition of their children in 
good private Protestant schools—were coming 
more and more into the habit of doing so, and 
know nothing about the management of the public 
schools. For the rest, there is always in every 
community a large class who take things as they 


are, and take it for granted that somebody else will 
interfere to make them better. The movement of 
six years ago, therefore, failed because there was 
no special crisis to induce action. 

But the preposterous attack upon the Protestant 
Reformation changed all this. It is a very good 
illustration of the habit which the gods have of 
making people mad whom they wish to destroy. 
Truth is truth, and history is history. The School 
Committee tried to suppress the truth. When, in a 
visible instance like this, men saw that the rule of a 
body of uneducated street politicians was all they 
had to rely upon in the public schools, universal at- 
tention was called to the character of the Committee. 

It then proved, as persons knew very well before 
who had informed themselves on the subject, that 
a place on the School Committee was given in the 
ward councils to pretty much any politician who 
could read, if it were desirable to keep him out of 
the Common Council or the Board of Aldermen. It 
proved that a vacancy had lately occurred because 
one of the Committee had gone to live in Europe 
with other people’s money. It proved, in short, 
that here was a Committee wholly unfit to have the 
charge of the schools or to represent the city of 
Boston. It also proved that the best Protestant 
head-master in Boston was not so sure of the perma- 
nency of his position as was any ill-educated girl in 
a subordinate place, if she happened to be a Roman 
Catholic. 

The Committee of One Hundred, as it is called, 
which was appointed at a town meeting in Faneuil 
Hall, undoubtedly used the indignation which every- 
body feels when such truths as these are bluntly 
stated. They met at once the soothing, courteous, 
and “ Bostonish ” demand for fairness and tolera- 
tion which said, “ All this is true, but let us show that 
we can do justice to everybody, and, having eleven 
persons to choose on the Committee, let us divide 
them equally between the Protestants and the 
Catholics, with one Jew.” In sop’s time the same 
thing was said when the forester told the lion he 
might have his daughter if he would only let the 
forester pull out all his teeth. The Committee of 
One Hundred replied with perfect steadiness that 
when the Committee was filled as they proposed 
there would still be eight Catholics upon it, and 
that these eight Catholics were a fair representa- 
tion of the Catholic vote; if they were not, the 
election would show that they were not. The Com- 
mittee showed, in a dozen ways, its indifference to 
what we call sectarian lines, and they created an 
interest in the subject so general that lists of candi- 
dates were brought forward-by all the different 
parties, all of whom, excepting those offered for 
re-election, were of a higher grade than we have 
been used to for a long time. 

The Democratic party, which had carried on 
this city for a good many years, felt bound in 
honor to retain the names of the people who had 
been mixed up with the Committee in its intrigues 
for the last three years. ‘This was fair enough, if 
they chose to do so. But the result was that those 
people, good, bad, and indifferent, were judged by 
the company they kept, and were defeated. I 
think it is fair to say that while there was no rose- 
water in the transaction, and while the matter was 
not wrought out with kid gloves or on gilt-edged 
paper, it was carried through with a certain clear 
good sense which approves itself to Saxon and Celt 
alike. I have no doubt that the Democratic mana- 
gers have learned their lesson very thoroughly, 
and that it will be a good many years before they 
permit the people who brought them into this false 
position to get them into such a scrape again. 

PEMBERTON. 


SHAKESPEARE IN PARIS. 
By J. C. Braca. 


PEW persons in America realize the extent to 
which Shakespeare is read in France, and espe- 
cially in Paris. There is probably no foreign writer 
whose works have so many and such excellent 


translations in French. It is, at best, most difficult 


to give the force and power of Shakespeare in that 
language. The partial translations made in the 
eighteenth century and the early part of the nine- 
teenth only touched the surface of the great drama- 
tist’s works ; but now, with a better intelligence of 
Shakespeare, with the aid of the English, German, 
and French Shakespearean societies, and of former 
translations, we may say that Shakespeare speaks 
French remarkably well. A translation is but a 
translation, a faint photograph of a living thought ; 
yet these inadequate reproductions of the works of 


sonal contact with the original. 


the great poet have created intense desires for per- 
The extensive de- 
velopment of the study of English in Paris during 
the past few years has paved the way to the real, 
undiminished Shakespeare. Most of the artists of 
Paris read his works. In almost all the Salons 
painters exhibit some of his characters, and Gustave 
Doré died while, in his own inimitable way, he was 
illustrating the poet’s works. Most men of letters 
in Paris are acquainted with Shakespeare either 
through translations or the original, generally the 
latter. It is probable that his works are not quoted 
so much anywhere as in Parisian journalism. Fur- 
thermore, the knowledge which literary people have 
of the transactions of the English Shakespearean 
societies have led them to do for Corneille and 
Moliére what Englishmen have done for Shake- 
speare at home. 

In the Collége de France, English has a high 
place, and there Shakespeare is supreme. The 
writer had the privilege of attending the lectures 
on Shakespeare during one academic year. They 
were devoted entirely to the study of “ King Lear.” 
M. G. Guizot, the son of the historian, unfolded 
before the audience his fine criticisms, his philolog- 
ical researches, and his interpretations of that 
most remarkable play. Shakespeare may be more 
learnedly expounded in other countries, but we 
doubt if, anywhere, the esthetic character—not the 
dynamic—of the works of the author of ‘“ Hamlet ” 
has been more intelligently exhibited or more deli- 
cately set forth. 

The greatest of English poets, who has not in 
his own country one statue as fair as are three or 


four of Prince Albert, has one now in Paris. It is 


the gift of Mr. William Knighton, an English 
gentleman who is very fond of the French capital. 
This statue, cast in bronze, is the work of M. Paul 
Fournier, who had already revealed his power in 
his group of Desdemona and his Ophelia. ‘“Shake- 
speare,” says “‘ Le Temps,” “is represented standing 
and in court livery ; a long drapery resting on his 
left arm hangs behind him; in his right hand he 
holds an open book ; his features are very regular ; 
the artist has succeeded in giving to the high fore- 
head of Shakespeare that kind of nobility and se- 
renity which are eminently the qualities of the Eng- 
lish poet. He has also succeeded in giving the 
statue the qualities of his elegant and delicate 
talent.” The unveiling of this statue took place 
last October. Mr. Knighton made a fine speech 
of presentation, from which we would like to elimi- 
nate his undue praise of Paris, which he calls “ the 
center of civilization, the capital of lettered Europe.” 
The first speaker of note after him was M. Mezieres 
of the French Academy, who began as follows: 
‘“‘ What a sign of the times! What an index of the 
drawing together of minds and peoples! A gener- 
ous Englishman wishes to erect a statue to the 
greatest of his countrymen, and it is in Paris that 
he pays him this homage. The astonishing thing 
in it all is that no one to-day seems astonished at 
it.” Having reviewed the history of the intro- 
duction of Shakespeare in France by Voltaire and 
others, he added: “Shakespeare belongs to us also. 
We have made him ours by the care and intelli- 
gence with which we interpret him. We are not sat- 
isfied with playing some of his pieces ; we translate 
his works, we comment upon them, we replace him 


‘in the times in which he lived, close to his prede- 


cessors, in the midist of his contemporaries and his 
heirs. Nothing that comes to light concerning him 
finds us indifferent. Among all the Shakespearean 
societies, which in every part of the world exalt 
his glory with a touching devotion, those of France 
hold a very honorable place.” We wish we could 
reproduce the whole of: that masterly address, and 
that of M. Jules Clarétie, of the Théatre Frangais, 
who is, perhaps, excessive in his admiration of 
William Shakespeare. We will only quote his clos- 
ing words: “ His creations are more enduring than 
mortal creatures. We know Othello, Macbeth, 
Ophelia, Romeo, and Juliet better than the beings 
of flesh and blood whom we elbow every day. 
Shakespeare has added eternal beings to our tran- 
sient humanity. Timon of Athens is as familiar to 
us as Alcestis; his Iago mates our Tartuffe ; the 
tears of King Lear flow like those of Father Goriot ; 
the laugh of Falstaff answers to that of our Pour- 
ceaugnac. Nations may be rivals at certain hours 
of their history, but their great men, all kindred, 
unite them for eternity.” 2 

Certainly these translations of the great poet, the 
popularity of the chair of the Collége de France 
which devotes to him so much of its time, this statue 
in a favored part of Paris, these intelligent and mas- 
terly addresses on the occasion of the unveiling of 
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the statue, show that Shakespeare has a high place 
in the mind and heart of the most cultivated Paris- 
ians. 


VENICE FROM A CHRISTIAN POINT 
| OF VIEW. 


By THE Rev. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 


ed cities in the world possess greater interest 
from a Christian point of view than Venice. 
Few ever stood higher in divine knowledge and 
piety ; few have ever sunk so low. One can read, 
in its churches, palaces, pictures, mosaics, and 
tombs, of its ancient virtue, of its gradual decline, 
and of its lamentable fall. The old Venetians used 
to raise monuments to bad people. The other day 

saw such a “stone of infamy.” Surely a signifi- 
cant thing! Their normal state was one of good- 
ness. The evil-doer was the exceptional man, and 
so they marked him. Monuments raised to com- 
memorate worth reflect on the character of others. 
Venice has long fallen from her enviable condition. 
_ The city symbol, as every one knows, is a lion 
with an open Bible in its paw and the words, “ Pax 
tibi Marce Evangelista meus” (Peace to thee, 
Mark, my Evangelist). The lion is taken from 


' Ezekiel i., 10, and Rev. iv., 7, as representing St. 


Mark. The motto is accounted for by the legend 
that St. Mark was wrecked on the Rialto (riva alto, 


high bank), when an angel appeared to him tell- 


ing him that on that spot a great city would arise 
to his honor. This lion of St. Mark, with its 
open Bible, is seen everywhere. It is over the cen- 
tral door of the Duomo; it is above the blue and 
8 -faced clock in the old tower of the Merceria ; 
it guards the entrance to the Doge’s palace; it 
crowns the summit of one of the twin,noble granite 
monolith columns of the Piazzetta; it floats em- 
blazoned on the banners of the boats in the grand 
canal ; it is conspicuous on many a public building 
and private house throughout the city. Appropri- 
ate texts of Scripture, too, are often carved above 


the doors of these latter, such as “ Benedictus nos. 


Deus” (Bless us, O God), and “Soli Deo laus 
honor et gloria” (Only to God be praise, honor, 
and glory), and frequently crosses are inserted 
symbolical of salvation through the death of Christ. 


_ But now, so completely have the Venetians forgotten 


the Scriptures that if one asked every one of the 
135,000 odd inhabitants of Venice, “ What book 
is that which is seen everywhere?” not one in 
five hundred would be able tqtell. ‘Un libro qua- 
lunque ” (A book of some sort) would be the an- 
swer. 

In the grand old Church of San Marco there is a 
whole pictorial Bible spread out before the eyes. 
There the contents of the book held up everywhere 
in the paw of the lion are exhibited and explained. 
The mosaics of living color that cover the walls and 
domes of the corridor deal with the chief events of 
the Old Testament, and those that incrust the inside 
of the church deal with those of the New Testa- 
ment. The old builders seem to have had some- 
thing of the Apostle Paul’s spirit when he said, “T 
am content to know nothing among you save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.” For the mosaics of the 
Saviour are the most conspicuous on the walls. 
Above the inner door there is a large one. Christ 
is sitting, clothed in a long, loose, flowing blue 
Orientalrobe. With one hand he holds a Bible on 


his knee, and the other hand is raised in the act of 


teaching. On the open page of the book one sees 
the words, “I am the door: by me, if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved and shall find pasture.” Carved 
on the red alabaster band that frames the mosaic 
are the words, “I am the gate of life: by me my 
members enter.” Over this, on the roof, there is 
another mosaic of Christ, and here too he bears an 
open Bible, with the words on its page turned 
toward the gazer, “ I am the way, the truth, and the 
life.” Below this there is a cross set upon a Bible, 
as if to say, “‘ The doctrine of this book is that of the 


 eross.”” On a column I saw another mosaic of the 


Saviour with the Bible in his hand, with these words: 
‘‘ Him that confesseth me before men will I confess 
before my Father and the holy angels.” Above 
the high altar in the apse there is one correspond- 
ing to that above the entrance door, only the Bible is 
closed ; and to the right of the altar is another with 
the words, “I am the light of t orld.” Mary 
is often represented, but never as the “ Mother of 
God,” and never in the act of blessing. She is 
always represented as a suppliant,and the words 
that describe her are these: “ Mother of the Divine 
Son.” The early Venetians thus knew the con- 
tents of their Bibles, and especially they knew Jesus 


as their Saviour, and they held fast to the doctrine 
of justification by faith in his name. But now their 


degenerate sons are blind to the teaching of these 


mosaics—“ eyes have they, but they see not.”” Worse 
still, many of them believe in the efficiency of masses 
and of penances and of the intercession of saints 
and the Madonna for salvation, notwithstanding the 
witness of these stones. San Marco Church con- 
demns the Romish services carried on within its 
walls. The words of our Saviour are here fulfilled : 
‘“T tell you, if these hold their peace the very stones 
will cry out.” Every stone witnesses for Christ and 
testifies to the awfully low condition into which 
Venice has fallen. 

A similar history of attainment in Christian 
character and lapse into irreligion and worldliness 
can be read in the tombs of Venice. The tombs of 
its early Christian citizens were simply sarcophagi 
made of plain hewn stone. Their only sculptures 
were crosses, and perhaps an angel announcing to 
Mary the birth of the Saviour. The whole are ex- 
pressive of humility and of the hope of salvation 
through the coming and the death of the Redeemer. 
I have, under the guidance of Ruskin’s works, 
traced out in Venice the gradual decline of piety, 
as shown in its tombs, until I stood by some which 
are simply exhibitions of human pride and van- 
ity and falsehood. They are covered with figures 
of virtues to which those to whose memory they 
were raised were utter strangers. Now the Vene- 
tians are too poor to have monuments at all, or 
even graves that they can call their own, so they 
are buried unrecorded in the pauper soil of the 
island of San Michele. In the architecture of the 
churches can be traced the same degeneration and 
deterioration. ‘The Venetian churches of the early 
centuries are noble Gothic piles, whose every stone 
and line breathes religion. From where I write I 
can see the Church of Santa Maria Zobenigo, which 
is a monument to the pride of the Barbaro family, 
whose statues decorate its facade, whi! its 
pediment are carved plans of cities with which the 
family had a connection. Ruskin speaks of. this 
and similar churches as manifestations of “insolent 
atheism.” 

These are a few facts in the past history of Ven- 
ice, looked at from a Christian point of view. 
What is its present religious condition? It is very 
low, but, like that of the rest of Italy, hopeful. 
There are four evangelical churches working in its 
midst—the Waldensian, the Free Italian, the 
Methodist Episcopal (American), and the Baptist 
(American). Personally I know all these churches 
and their ministers. The two former, having been 
longer established, have the larger congregations, 
but the pastors of all four are earnest, active men, 
and are doing good work. Still, the members and 
adherents of these churches are few. They do not 
number more than the odd 700 of the 135,700 of 
the population of Venice. What of the religious 
state of the 135,000? Some of them, the poor- 
est and most ignorant, are entirely under the 
influence of the Church of Rome. Many of 
the others are sunk in complete indifference, but 
the rest, including all the inhabitants of Venice of 
culture and of education, of position and influence, 
are in a state that it is extremely interesting to 
study. ‘They have broken away from the Church 
of Rome, and they are fighting for spiritual free- 
dom. Let me give one or two illustrations of this. 

Last July there took place in Venice a municipal 
election. There was a list of liberal candidates and 
there was a list of clerical ones. All the former 
were elected, and not one of the latter. And now 
comes a significant action. The first act of the 
newly elected council was to carry out a decree 
passed by the Republic of Venice over two and a 
half centuries ago, which up till now had been 
rendered null and void by the influence of the 
Vatican and the church party in the city. The de- 
cree concerned the erection of a monument by 
public subscription to Fra Paolo Sarpi.. This friar 
was born in Venice in 1552, and belonged to the 
order of the Servi, whose ruined church still stands. 
He was one of the most distinguished scientists and 
littérateurs of his day, anticipating, it is said, Har- 
vey in the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, and Galilee in that of magnetism. But 
his name has come down to us in connection with 
his fight with Pope Paul V. for spiritual independ- 
ence. In 1600 that Pope claimed sovereignty 
over Venice. Sarpi resisted his claims. Then the 
Vatican planned his assassination. Returning to 
his monastery late one dark October night in 1607, 
he was stabbed. Happily, his wounds did not prove 
fatal, and after some months of suffering he re- 
covered. Venice then offered him a home in the 


/ 


Doge’s palace, but he preferred his humble cell. In 
1623 he died, and it was then that 2 public monu- 
ment was decreed to his memory. But, asI have 
said, clerical influence proved too strong for its 
erection from that day till lately. The ne w coun- 
cil has signalized the beginning of its reiga by 
granting a site near to the very spot where he was 
stabbed, and by giving every facility for the erec- 
tion of a suitable monument. Another significant 
fact is that the influence of the Patriarch in this 
city is waning rapidly. The 20th of September 
is the anniversary of the entrance of the Italian 
troops into Rome. As that day came round, the 
Pope was accustomed to receive hundreds of tele- 
grams of sympathy and condolence. Venice, w 
other cities, united in sending these. This year, 
which is the eighteenth anniversary, he received 
only three, and‘ assuredly not one from this city. 
Another fact of interest is this. I inquired the 
other day at the Education Department as to 
how many teachers were priests. ‘The answer was, 
not one. The last priest who had a post in one of 
the public schools was dismissed lately. These 
are negative illustrations of the religious condition 
of Venice. They show how its people are throw- 
ing off the papal bonds that have so long bound 
them. As a positive illustration of what is hopeful 
in their state is this: the Bible is circulating in 
their midst; not the Bible of the “ Protestants,” 
which they have been taught to look upon with 
suspicion, not a Bible that is given them gratuitously 
or sold to them below cost, but a Bible which they 
have prepared for themselves and which is sold in 
the ordinary book market and for which the pur- 
chaser pays a fair price. In the month of June 
last Signor Sonzogne, the editor of the “ Secolo ” 
newspaper, announced his intention to publish a 
good popular Bible, with illustrations, in weekly 
parts ; for, he said, it is the “ Book of books,” and 
“no other book has ever done so much for the 
world,” and “it ought to be in every house.” He 
issued his work accordingly. He placed it on the 
tables of the booksellers and at the news-stalls 
alongside his newspaper. He sold each part at the 
low price of one cent. And from inquiries which 
I have made, I find that there are many subscribers 
in this city. The editor himself told me, some 
time ago, that he has sold in all over 50,000 copies. 
‘‘ Among my subscribers,” he said further, “ I have 
not a few priests.” And this suggests another 
element of hope in the religious condition of Venice 
which, of course, is applicable also to Italy in gen- 
eral; and thatis, that since the passing of the “‘ New 
Penal Code” many priests are rejecting the claims 
of the Pope tothe temporal power, and are showing 
sympathy with the people in their demands for 
liberty and in their demonstrations of loyalty to 
the King and Government. I myself heard a 
canon say to the boys and girls of his Sunday- 
school, “ Obey the Pope in things spiritual; and the 


‘King in things temporal.” The “New Penal 


Code,” as many may know, is a defensive rather 
than an aggressive measure. It is framed to pro- 
tect the people against the clerical party, who 
hitherto, by preaching and by conversation in the 
house and in the confessional, have sought to sow 
disloyalty to the King and opposition to the unity 
of Italy in the minds of the people. Any priest so 
acting now renders himself liable to imprisonment 
and dismissal from office. This act, then, while 
protecting the people in their rights, and while 
stopping the mouths of disloyal clericals, enables 
priests of the Fra Paolo Sarpi type to act in har- 
mony with their liberal convictions. Recent'y 
there sat here in Venice the Meteorological Con- 
gress. Its President, Padre Denza, and many of its 
members who read papers and took an active part 
in the daily conferences, were priests. All these 
assoctated with the civil authorities and joined with 
them in expressions of loyalty to King Humbert, 
just as in Rome many priests now go on pilgrimage 


to the Pantheon as well as to the Vatican, and 


pay homage to Victor Emanuel at his tomb there 
as well as to the Pope in his supposed prison. 

The religious condition of Venice, then, contains 
many elements of hope, and although the actual 
membership of her evangelical churches is small, 
and although she has fallen lamentably below her 
former status in Christian knowledge and charac- 
ter, still she is now bestirring herself, her dead 
bones are moving and are being clothed with flesh 
and skin, and she may yet stand upon her feet ; and 
though she may never again be the Queen of the 
Adriatic commercially, she may be so religiously, as 
her symbol of the open Bible in St. Mark’s lion 
expresses all it did for her in early times, the 


secret of her strength and the ground of all her hope. . 
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FOR HOMELESS BOYS. 


dare greatness of the work which the Children’s 
Aid Society in this city is doing is in no way 
more clearly shown than by the fact that the open- 
ing on Tuesday evening of last week of another 
lodging-house for homeless boys 
—a building which by the beauty 
of its architecture must attract 
the attention of every person ‘ 
who passes along the crowded 
thoroughfare on which it is situ- 
ated—receives only the barest 
mention in the daily papers of 
following morning, though 
these papers devote a column 
to the marriage of a crazy 
school-teacher, and half a col- 
umn each to the correspondence 
of two boxers and the death of 
a pet dog. A paper which is 


are not paid for two weeks or a month, it is more 
than they can screw their courage up to, to pay out 
three to five dollars to discharge a debt, and conse- 
quently do they not again put in an appearance. 
But these cases are rare. Much the largest part 
of those who are trusted pay their debts. After 


teach him to do anything for himself. His whole 
nature seems to have been repressed and deadened.”’ 
In reply to the question whether he would prefer to 
take a child from a drunken home or from an 
asylum, he replied that he would chose the one from 
“the drunken home.” The writer was never so 
strongly impressed with tlie 
necessity of love in the educa- 
tion of children. 


The one distinctive feature 
of the branch of the Chil- 
dren’s Society which is being 


interested in the institutions for 
the upbuilding of society has a 
different idea of perspective in 
measuring the “importance of 
events, and it is for this reason 
that we give to our readers a 
picture of the building which 
Mr. Jesup has given to the So- 
ciety, and a short account of the 
philanthropic work which it 
will do. 

It goes without saying that the 
building is well furnished and 
wellarranged. Inthe basement 
there are bath-rooms, a laundry, 
anda play-room. The bath-room 
is mentioned first because it is 
to the bath-room that the boys 
are first introduced: when they 
are taken in from off the streets. 
It is the creed of the Society, 
not only that cleanliness is next 
to godliness, but that in the order 
of time, if not of importance, it 
is next before godliness. A boy 
cannot have the respect of others 
until he has self-respect, and he 
cannot have this as long as he 
is dirty. Most people do about 
what is expected of them, and a 
boy who is dirty will generally 
act as boys who are dirty are 
expected to act. In the laundry 
the boy’s outer clothing, if neces- 
sary, is steamed, and his linen 
and underwear, if he has any, 
are washed free of charge. 

On the first floor, in addi- 
tion to recitation-rooms, there 
is a kindergarten and a dining- 
room. ‘These two rooms in- 
dicate the character of the educational work 
which is done by the Society. There are in 
New York a great many children who are too 
poor to attend the public schools. Many of them, 
especially little girls, are compelled to stay at 
home and take care of the younger children, 
while their mothers are “ working out.” The kin- 
dergarten room also serves as a nursery for the 
little ones while the older sisters attend their reci- 
tations. There are also children who, because of 
their enforced irregularity, cannot keep up with 
their classes in the public schools. These are re- 
ceived by the Children’s Aid Society and taught 
what can be taught them. Im addition to these 
there is a still larger class of the type which The 
Christian Union has described as existing in Eng- 
land—children who must be given their lunches free 
in order that they may come to school at all. It 
is in part for these that the dining-room is useful. 
The lunches which are served are the simplest pos- 
sible, but are hot and palatable, and carry the 
children through the day without losing their 
cheerfulness or becoming dull and faint through 
the strain of the school work. The teaching is 
the same as in the public schools, except that much 
greater attention is given to industrial education. 
In the evening there are night schools for the boys 
who have been compelled to work during the day. 

The upper stories are devoted in large part to 
sleeping-rooms, the charge for a night’s lodging 
being the same as that for a meal—five cents. 
Some of the new boys are fed and lodged free 
while looking for a job, and after they have secured 
one are trusted until pay-day comes. Occasionally, 
the superintendent told the writer, when the boys 
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transferred to the new build- 


ing is the “Crippled Boys’ 
Brush Shop.” In this the 
boys who are so badly crippled 
as not to be able to get work 
elsewhere are given an oppor- 
tunity to earn their own living. | 
They, of course, have their shop 
rent free, and there are no 
profits to be paid to employers. 
In this way the boys, being given 
the whole product of their labor, 
are able to earn, after a very 
short time, three or four dollars 
a week. Boys who are not crip- 
ples are sometimes given work 
in the shop in order to prove 
their worth and earn something 
while waiting for employment. 
At the opening exercises on 
Tuesday evening of last week, 
there was a good deal of spir- 
ited singing by the boys, and 
addresses by Dr. John Hall, 
Dr. W. M. Taylor, Wm. E. 
Dodge, George 8. Coe, Wm. 
A. Booth, and Bishop Pot- 
ter. Bishop Potter’s address 
was one peculiarly fitting to the 
occasion. He told the boys of 
the building at Nuremberg after 
which the architecture of their 
lodging-house was modeled. He 
then told of the great men 
whom Nuremberg had given to 
the world—Albert Diirer and 
Hans Sachs, both children of the 
poor, trained to handicrafts, yet 
men who had shaped the artistic 
and poetic life of Germany. The 
boys seemed to catch the inspira- 
tion of the high examples, and 
the older people who were pres- 
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the boys have thus gotten straight with the world, 


and have laid in a stock of good clothes, they are 
encouraged to save, jive per cent a month being | 


paid on their savings. The Superintendent spoke 
of one boy who had over one hundred dollars on 
deposit. 

Of course the Society helps the boys find situa- 
tions. The encouraging thing is that it has 
little difficulty in finding them. A good many 
employers write to the managers when they need a 
boy, and if the managers have. any one who can 
really be recommended, he is generally taken with- 
out question and keeps his place. The usual wages 
paid to the boys at the outset is three dollars a 
week. But this finding situations for the boys in 
the city is, as is well known, the least part of the 
Society’s work for them. The prime object is to 
secure them homes in the country, and it finds a 
country home for three boys where it finds a city 
situation for one. Since the Children’s Aid Soci- 
ety was started, 85,000 children have been taken 
from the streets and given homes and employ- 
ment. 

Of the importance of a home for children, the 
superintendent spoke most forcibly when not intend- 
ing to speak upon the subject at all. He was telling 


of the children who came to them—those who had 


recently become orphans, those who had been reared 
in charitable institutions, and those whose parents 
were drunkards. ‘“ You can always tell a boy from 
an institution,” he said, “the moment you look at 
him. If you speak to him, he cringes. When he 
speaks to you, he doesn’t look at you. He has no 
life or spontaneity about him. You can make him 
do things in a dull, mechanical way, but you can’t 
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ent appreciated deeply the Bish- 
op’s remarks when he said that, 
while waiting for larger plans 
which should revolutionize social 
conditions, he was glad of any 
philanthropy which puts flowers 
in any window or a noble pict- 


ure in any house or brightens any human life. 
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OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A DEMAND FOR MORE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOLS OF RHODE 
ISLAND. 


By THE Rev. Davip G. Pu.D. 


CAREFUL examination of the School Manv- - 

als of a large number of our States and Ter- — 
ritories reveals the fact that the subject of moral 
and religious instruction in the common schools is 
largely overlooked. Public officials do not seem to 
have given much thought to this subject. 

The State of Rhode Island is a marked exception. 
Both the “School Manual” (edition of 1882) and 
the Report of the Board of Education and the State 
Commissioner lay special emphasis upon the neces- 
sity of moral education. There is evidence of a 
widespread agitation upon this subject. Not only 
does this fact appear in the “ Manual ” and the re- 
ports, but also in the remarks upon education by the 
superintendents in the serveral towns and cities. 

This is not strange. The people of Rhode Island 
have not forgotten the past. They remember that 
Divine Providence had something to do with the 
settlement and the progress of the State. The pre- 
amble of the Constitution makes this fact evident. 
“We, the people of the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, grateful to Almighty God 
for the civil and religious liberty which He hath so 
long permitted us to enjoy, and looking to Him for 
a blessing upon our endeavors to secure and to 
transmit the same unimpaired to succeeding gener- 
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ations, do ordain and establish this constitution of 
government.” 

The same Constitution makes education one of 
the functions of government. “The diffusion of 
knowledge, as well as of virtue, among the people, 
being essential to the preservation of their rights 
and liberties, it shall be the duty of the general 
assembly to promote public schools, and to adopt 
all means which they may deem necessary and 
proper to secure to the people the advantages and 
opportunities of education.” 

Whether the condition of affairs is worse in other 
parts of the country than in Rhode Island we are in 
no position to judge. Butone thing is certain: from 
the printed reports of the public school ofticials in the 
State just referred to, affairs were bad enough a 
decade ago. 

We quote the words of the Board of Education 
to the Legislature of Rhode Island: “ Already in 
our midst there is a very considerable class, tak- 
ing part in the active concerns of civil and social 
life, which from privations in childhood and youth 
of proper scholastic and moral discipline, has come 


to be a part of the general public with low and | 


defective moral natures and the baser faculties and 
propensities morbidly exalted, and which, like a 
malignant eancer in the body human, is infusing its 
baneful and destructive influence throughout the 
body political. The evil inherent in the moral von- 
stitution, kept dormant by moral discipline, or held 
down by reason and refining influences, takes on 
rapid development by corrupt association. From 
such association vice and crime become rampant, 
and then arise the questions of what shall be the 
most efficient methods of punishment of criminals, 
and the best means of their reformation.” —_ 

In the address of the Principal of the State 
Normal School are to be found some very suggest- 
- ive thoughts. He says: “The condition of society 
demands earnest effort. Crime abounds; it in- 
creases. Its gathering strength threatens to under- 
mine our social fabric, and makes those who care 
for the peace and purity of the fireside to fear. 
The judges and others who minister in the tefnple 
of justice may punish crime. It is yours to prevent 
it. ‘They may inspire a wholesome regard for the 
laws of the State. You are to inspire reverence fer 
those divine laws which are the source of civil law 
and the basis of social order. They are to execute 
laws by means of proper penalties. You are to so 
train the young that to them the penalties of civil 
law will never need to be applied.” 

The School Commissioner, under the head of 
Moral Culture, points out several dangerous symp- 
toms which he sees prevalent in the State. One is 
the lack of discipline both in the families from which 
the pupils come and in the government of the 

common schools. Another is the common habit of 
disobedience. He says: “The spirit of self-asser- 
tion, of insubordination, of dislike to all restraint, of 
open antagonism to law—all this is far more preva- 
lent to-day than ever before. It manifests itself in 
all quarters and in all classes, ages, and conditions 
of society.” 

4,8 another portion of his report the same gentle- 

n mi speaks as follows: “ What I especially deplore 
athe present time is the pervading influence, as it 
seéins to me, of the disposition on the part of all 
persons, and especially of the young, to become im- 
patient under restraint, to refuse to recognize the 
duty of obedience as the first law of life. In other 
words, the discipline of the schools as well as of the 
home seems to me to fail of securing that inward 
accord with the spirit of law which is far better 
than mere outward acquiescence in its forms. I 
hope the hour is not far distant when we shall 
awake from our infatuation in regard to this matter, 
and shall once more seek to lay the foundation of 
all true manhood and good society where it was 
laid by the inspired prophet when he reproved the 
disobedient king, To obey is better than sacrifice.” 

But this is not all which appears- in the Centen- 
nial Report which we are examining. It is not 
enough that the State School Board and the Com- 
inissioner of Education voice the public sentiment ; 
the superintendents of the schools in the larger 
towns and cities unite in giving vent to their feel- 
ings upon the subject of moral education in the 
schools of the Commonwealth. Space will permit 
us to quote but a few of the remarks. Suffice to say 
that there is a consensus of opinion with respect to 
the imperative need of more moral and religious 
instruction in the schools. 3 

Says the Principal to the graduates of the State 
Normal School: “Some of you have given more 
than the alloted time, even, to the specific work of 
preparation, and I feel assured that you are not 


ignorant of what you are to do in teaching each of 
the branches authorized in our common schools; 
but there is danger that, while striving for intel- 
lectual results, you will lose sight of the true impor- 
tance and real magnitude of, your moral duties as 
teachers. No statesman, no really thoughtful man, 
believes that expressive reading, or rapid and 
accurate computation, or knowledge of geography 
or grammar, will save from profligacy and crime. 
Every truly patriotic citizen cherishes the public 
schools, and cheerfully contributes to their support, 
expecting that moral culture will be secured by the 
methods there employed, by wholesome school 
government, and by the example and precepts of the 
teacher. Trust in God and try to do his will, in 
and out of the schoolroom, and you will work 
bravely and well.” 

The superintendent of the schools of Hopkinton 
quotes the remarks of the superintendent of New- 
port, and makes them his own. ‘ The child should 
be prepared for the battle of life by being taught 
to practice self-control, and that the end and aim 


of the rules of the school are for his especial bene-' 


fit; that as he regards and observes these, so will 
he observe and regard the rules “of life. Morality 


is a plant of peculiar nature and slow growth, one 


that scolding and threatening will not develop, or 


arbitrary rules cause to thrive, but one that will 


flourish and blossom (and fruit) under the influence 
of kindness, sympathy, and good example. The 
teacher must have in view the good of those com- 
mitted to his charge, and that, not of the immedi- 
ate present, but of the future.” 


The superintendent of Bristol, speaking of man-— 
ners and morals, says that more attention is now 


paid to these subjects in all well-regulated schools 
than ever before, and the propriety of introducing 
text-books with these objects in view will undoubt- 
edly be considered by the committee this year. 
They have since been introduced. 

Likewise the superintendent of Exeter proceeds 
to say: “ The best results, surely, are those that se- 
cure the greatest blessings to mankind. These are 
intelligence, morality; wisdom, temperance, good- 
ness, and a knowledge of Him from whom all these 
blessings flow. Training simply the intellectuality 
of a child will not secure to him these blessings. 
There must be a combination of intellectual and 
moral training to secure the best results. Our chil- 
dren should receive that kind of instruction that will 
not only make them intelligent, but honest, tem- 
perate, truthful, industrious, sober, law-abiding citi- 
zens. A system of instruction that does not secure 
these qualities of good citizenship is faulty in itself 
or in its application. Teachers are apt to give too 
much attention to the development of tlie intellect- 
ual faculties, that their pupils may make a fine ap- 
pearance before committees or ‘on examinations, 
and neglect to teach them their duties toward each 
other and their accountability to God.’ 


The remarks of the superintendents are so full 


of truth, and bear so directly upon the subject we 
are discussing, that we would willingly prolong 
this article to give the readers of The Christian 
Union a comprehensive view of the situation as it 
seems to have existed in the State of Rhode Island 
a decade ago. But enough has been given to show 
the drift of public sentiment; and we firmly be- 
lieve that it is a drift in the right direction. We will, 
therefore, quote the opinion of but one more su- 
perintendent—that of Providence. He claims that 
a true education must have a moral basis. An ed- 
ucation that has not a moral as well as an intellect- 
ual basis is no guarantee for a prosperous future. 
Knowledge is power, but unless it is wisely em- 
ployed and directed, it may be a power for evil as 
well as for good. The past and present are full of 
admonition. The rapid increase of crime of every 
hue utters its warning and prophetic voice, with no 
less truth and emphasis than that of the Jewish 
seers of the olden time. Of what avail are all the 
splendid gifts of nature, the conquests of science, 
the wealth and trophies of genius, the attainment 
and perfection of art, unless they are made to con- 
tribute to man’s moral dignity and excellence ? 
Such being the condition of affairs in the State, 
and such the sentiments of the public school officers, 
it is not strange that there was some legislative 
action taken. By consulting the report we ascer- 
tain that the following resolution was offered in the 
General Assembly: ‘* Resolved (the Senate con- 
curring), that the Commissioner of Public Schools 
be instructed to report to the General Assembly, at 
the next January session, whether any and what 
means are used in the public schools ‘ to implant 
and cultivate in the minds of all children therein 
the principles of morality and virtue,’ as provided 


in Section 6 of Chapter 54 of the General Stat- 
utes.” 

The report submitted to the Legislature by the 
Commissioner of Public Schools is an able. and 
interesting document. He replies that the subject 
of morals is alluded to but once in all the school 
laws of the State; namely, in the section to which 
reference is made in the resolution quoted above, © 
and which reads: * Every teacher shall aim to im- 
plant and cultivate in the minds of all children com- 
mitted to his care the principles of morality and 
virtue.” 

From this fact he is led to suppose that the pur- 
pose of the General Assembly was to place the sub- 
ject in the hands of the teachers rather than in the 
hands of school officials ; that, therefore, a detinite 
and well-defined system of moral instruction could 
not be expected. - He affirms, however, that a * sur- 
vey of the various reports of the school committees 
of the several cities and towns in the State for the 
last few years ” will “show conclusively that the 
school authorities throughout the State are deeply 
alive to the importance of the subject, and that they 
are ready and anxious to take advanced ground in 
the matter as the sentiment of their respective con- 
stituencies will permit, and that now they are exert- 


ing a constant influence in all directions, upon both 


teacher and pupil, in order +o bring them up to a 
higher level.” Would that the same could be said 
of the public school officers in every State and Ter- 
ritory of the Union! Se 

The Commissioner places the Bible first in secur- 
ing moral and virtuous development. According 
to information received from all but two of the 
thirty-six cities and towns in the State, it seems that 
the reading of the Bible is required by rule of the 
committee in ten; that in five it is reeommended 
by them; that in six either the reading of the Bible 
or a prayer, generally the Lord’s Prayer, is re- 
quired ; while in one town some moral or religious 
exercise is made obligatory. In the other twelve 
towns no rule or recommendation exists upon the 
subject. 

Passing from the rule to the practice,,it appears 
that it is almost the universal custom to open the 
daily sessions with some form of devotional exer- 
cise of which the reading of the Bible by the 
teacher forms a part or whole. The Commissioner 
gives it as his opinion that “there are but few 
schools in our State wherein the pupils are not 
brought into daily contact with the Scriptures, the 
fountain of ali truth, the source of all virtue, the 
essence of all morality.” 

The second instrumentality employed by some of 
the schools is a text-book on “Morals and Man- 
ners’ which seems to cover the ground quite fully, 
and to be adapted to the needs of teachers and 
pupils. 

The diseipline of the schools is much relied on, 
and, in the opinion of the Commissioner, is a large 
factor in the moral training of the children. More 
and more attention is being given to this subject, as 
appears in the rules and regulations of the several 
cities and towns. 

In closing his report to the Legislature, the Com- 
missioner uses the following significant words, which 
might with propriety be framed and hung in every 
schoolroom in America: “The main force to be | 
relied upon for the promotion of moral culture is not 
so much a system of ethics or a well-organized plan 
of instruction as the life which the teacher lives 
before his pupils. ‘The most effective means for im- 
planting the seeds of virtue and inculeating a sound 
morality are often the almost unconscious words 
and acts of the sincere and faithful teacher, which 
are, as it were, the spontaneous overflow of his own 
pure character. Moral instruction affects the heart 
rather than the head, and the processes by which 
we reach it are quite different from those by which 
the other is affected.” | 

In view of this fact it is a pleasure to the Com- 
missioner to be able to report that the school author- 
ities are adopting more and more stringent rules 
with reference to the moral qualifications of the 
teachers. He indulges the hope that the standard 
will be raised higher and higher, and that there 
will be sought for, not ** merely the negative grace 
of a character without reproach, but the positive 
virtue of an aggressive morality.” | 

From this survey of the public documents sent us 
by the Commissioner of Rhfode Island,-we are of 
the opinion that at heart the school system of that 
State is sound. We firmly believe that the same is 
true of the system in other States, though there is 
little evidence in the manuals-and reports of any 
widespread agitation of the subject of moral and 
religious culture. 
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However, of one thing we are fully convinced : 
while the amount of moral and religious instruction 
imparted in our common schools is not great enough, 
and should be speedily increased, still the schools 
are not godless. Our common schools have many 
secret and determined enemies plotting their de- 
We have faith to believe that in the day 
of final battle these enemies will be utterly van- 
quished, and that generation after generation of the 
future citizens of the Republic will continue to enjoy 


_ the blessings of a free and true education. 


CARDINAL MANNING. 
By Lroxnarp WootseEy BACON. 


N my first visit to England, in my boyhood, | 
found John Bull rearing and plunging in one 

vf his “ No-popery tantrums.” ‘The Pope had just 
appointed, for the first time since the Reformation. 
bishops for English dioceses, and at the head of them 


the learned and eminent Dr. Nicholas Wiseman as 


Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster ; and all over 
England and Scotland, including the town of Ber- 
wick-upon-T'weed, there was a panic of rage and 
indignation, not to say of terror. ‘There were cries 
that “the Church was in danger.” ‘ No Popery”’ 
was written up on the dead-walls in chalk or char- 
coal; and there were meetings in Exeter Hall and 
elsewhere, at which furious speeches were made by 
eminent personages, and furious resolutions passed. 
And from the popular meetings and the newspa- 
pers the matter went into Parliament, and the hon- 
orable gentleman at the head of the opposition 
begged to inquire of his noble friend at the head of 
the Treasury bench what he was going to do about 
it, and the Right Honorable Lord John Russell re- 
plied that he was going to put a stop to it, or words 
to that effect. And then came the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act, which was to do the business, and the 
effect of which was equal to that of the Pope’s bull 
against the comet, but which pacified John Bull for 
the time. And all this commotion, as I heard Mr. 
Cobden say at the time, because an eminently re- 
spectable old gentleman had come to London in red 
petticoats and red silk stockings! 

And now behold a contrast! Last summer, not 
forty years later, I was in London on business that 
brought me into relation with Cardinal Wiseman’s 
successor. The Ecclesiastical Titles Act is still on 
the statute book, as much in force as it ever was; 
nevertheless, Cardinal Manning’s letters were dated, 
I observed, “ Archbishop’s House, Westminster.” In 
all movements for moral and social reform he seems 
to be regarded as the leading man of London—a 
sort of successor to the Earl of Shaftesbury. No 
public meeting for any great cause of this kind is 
reckoned an entire success unless this gentleman in 
a red cassock and cowl will consent to preside, or 
at least, by his presence, to throw a little dash of 
color into the somber group of black coats on the 
platform. In point of personal influence and activ- 
ity in such Christian work, he would seem to be 
much more Bishop of London than the Bishop of 
London is. Dr. Temple, late of Exeter, who bears 
this title by the grace of the Prime Minister, should 
be the natural leader of good works in the metrop- 
olis. except that nobody, least of all his own clergy, 
is willing to be led by him. Doubtless there is ex- 
aggeration in the report of his three customary re- 


marks to persons calling upon him on_ business: 


“ What’s your name?” “What do you want?” 
“No!” And I cannot but feel that there was un- 
warrantable acrimony in the remark of a distin- 
guished theologian of London when I asked him how 
his new bishop was getting on. His reply was, “ He 
is a consecrated ruffian!” However unjust such 
reflections upon Bishop Temple, it is most unfortu- 
nate for the influence of his office that they should 
have the currency that they have; and all the more 
as there is such easy communication by cab from 
the inhospitable doorsteps of Fulham to the “ Arch- 
bishop’s House, Westminster,” where sits a gentle- 
man of higher ecclesiastical rank and title and per- 
sonal prestige, and before the glory of whose official 


_ costume the funny little black silk apron of an An- 


glican bishop falls into disastrous eclipse, “as a dim 
candle dies at noon ”—a gentleman always accessi- 
ble, always courteous, sincerely and _ intelligently 
sympathetic with every hopeful project for the re- 
covery of the outcast and the lifting up of the low- 
down ; legitimately rising to be chief by virtue of 
being willingly “ servant of all,” according to that 
law of the kingdom of heaven which neither an Es- 
tablished Church nor an Ecclesiastical Titles Act is 
able to supersede. 


the revolution of British public and official opinion 
in the thirty-eight years since Cardinal-Archbishop 
Wiseman landed at his new see in the face of a 
storm of popular odium, in bodily peril from the 
mob, and confronting the terrors of “ premunire,”’ 
whatever these may be. There has lately been 
presented to Parliament, after years of labor, tlie 
report of a commission of the greatest dignity and 
importance—the Commission on National Educa- 
tion. This Commission was made up of some of 
the foremost citizens of the realm, of various re- 
ligious and irreligious views. It included high dig- 
aitaries of the Church of England and high titles of 
nobility. Of course it is not surprising that so 
important a sect of dissenters as the Roman Catho- 
lies should be represented in the Commission by its 
foremost man; but I own that I was astounded, on 
being shown the royal warrant by which the body 
was constituted, and in which the members are 
named in order of rank, to see that the Archbishop 
of Westminster, whose very office is a crime against 
the statute law, is named there next to the chair- 
man, in precedence of all civil and ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, by virtue of his being a Prince of the 
Holy Roman Church ; and to be told by a member 
of the Commission that at all the meetings of that 
body the place of honor at the right of the chair- 
man was conceded to him without question on any 
one’s part. If I were a Roman Catholic, I should 
exclaim, What hath God wrought! For a Protest- 
ant of the Church of England I can hardly think 
what would be the appropriate ejaculation. 

It was no small pleasure to me when an un- 
expected note from His Eminence, naming an hour 
when he would be at home, gave me an opportunity 
of seeing and conversing with a man who fills so 
great a place in the ecclesiastical history of this 
century as Henry Edward, Cardinal Manning. The 
spacious buildmg, not too sumptuous, but not un- 
worthy to be called a palace, which is his official 
residence, is situated a long distance west of the 
Abbey. (My cabman insisted at first on taking me 
into Dean’s Yard, until I at length made him under- 
stand that this Archbishop had no connection what- 
ever with that institution.) Not with long delay, 
after the unpleasant fashion of great men, but 
promptly on receiving my card, the Cardinal came 
out to see me in the reception-room, and drew a 
chair near, with a cordial air, as if getting ready for 
a good talk. He was negligently dressed, with a 
secular-looking black overcoat buttoned across the 
front of his long scarlet cassock. His form. and 
face are attenuated to the point of emaciation. 
Senator Evarts would seem obese in comparison. 
But if any one should infer from this a lack of 
vitality and vigor, he would soon be undeceived by 
‘the florid complexion, the brisk step, and the clear, 
animated utterance. Conversation in England 
always begins with the weather, about which, at 
that time, it was difficult for a scrupulously truthful 
stranger to say anything gratifying to the patriotic 
pride of an Englishman. But the Cardinal came 
bravely to the defense of his native climate, claim- 
ing that, after all, there was no climate in which a 
man could get more work out of himself for more 
years than this same drizzly, foggy, sloppy climate 
of England. It is impossible, in view of his own daily 
publie labors, to deny that he is worthy to be cited 
as a living proof of this, with such examples as 
Gladstone and Palmerston and Lyndhurst. 

When our talk turned on the religious condition 
of the English people, I was specially interested in 
the earnestness with which the Cardinal disclaimed 
the idea of imputing to the people of England the 
guilt of heresy or schism. ‘ They never have will- 
fully separated themselves from the unity of the 
faith,” he said. “They were separated from the 
Catholic unity only through political coercion, not 
by their own choice; and are held aloof from it 
to-day only by the force of ‘invincible ignorance’ 
or prejudice.” I could not deny that there were 
facts in history that favored this view, and it would 
perhaps have béen ungraceful on my part to raise 
the question whether, if there were no “heretical 
pravity ” in the defection of the English from the 
Latin obedience, there could be any Catholic faith 
and virtue in the adhesion to it of the French, the 
Spanish, the Austrians, and the Italians, under co- 
ercion more protracted and unspeakably more 
severe, and ignorance and prejudice more dense 
and crass. But when his Eminence, with a courte- 
ous personal turn of the argument, intimated that 
the same excuse might be applicable to the case of 
a sincere and honest gentleman situated (for in- 
stance) like myself, I felt bound to confess to him 
that there was no sort of chance of my salvation by 


But there is a still more striking illustration of ' that line; that if ever aman was guilty of fairly 


examining the claims of the Roman Church, and 
deliberately declining them as invalid, I was that 
culprit ; “invincible ignorance ” could not save me. 
If Thad started with the same major premise with 
his Eminence and his Oxford friends, I should have 
completed the syllogism in the same way; there 
was certainly only one corporation extant that 
could claim to be the kingdom of heaven on earth : 
but I could not find, either in Scripture or in 
history, that the kingdom of heaven was a corpora- 
tion at all. 

I have only touched on two or three points of an 
hour’s: animated talk which roamed over many 
topics of common interest. When I rose to go, the 
cardinal asked me to accept a copy of his latest 
book, “ Religio Viatoris,” writing my name in 
it in a delicate, feminine handwriting, and sign- 
ing the initials H. E.C. A. This is perfectly law- 
ful. If he had added a W, it would have been a 


erime. 


THE CURATE’S AFTERTHOUGHT. 


By D. ScuppErR. 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS.—PART. SECOND. 
III. 


EITHER for the curate was there any rest that 

night. He was strangely stirred and saddened. 
Since the day of youthful exaltation, nearly forty 
years before, when, realizing all the possible fullness 
of existence, he had turned away and dedicated his 
life to research, he had never once questioned his 
decision. His soul had been filled with profound 
tranquillity. He remembered to-night his early 
youth—a youth of yearning tenderness over the out- 
casts of the earth, mingled with terrified shrinking 
from the thought of action. He remembered his 
conscientious efforts, and the sorrow mingled with re- 
lief with which he found it proved that a life of prac- 
tical realities could not be his. Then had come the 
retgeat to this quiet little village, for him in the very 
heart of the green Valley of Humiliation. There 
lingered a peculiar fresh aroma about the distant 
memory of those first months in Steeple-Aston ; and 
the charm all centered in a single slight figure, with 
sweet, shy face uplifted to his own. For here again 
there had met the curate in his youth the grievious 
question of choice. She was no better fitted than 
he for the rude jostling of life; but in this remote 
corner, happy in each other, and hearing the sad 
noises of the world only as a distant, musical under- 
tone, what peaceful joys might yet await them ! 
And yet—and yet was there not something higher 
than such a life, purer, greater; a call which he 
might not disregard? He had always had a latent 
consciousness that action was not for him, that he 
might be forced back upon the life of thought. 
Knowledge and action—these two he had recognized. 
What right had this third element, with its mysteri- 
ous charm, to push itself among his plans, to sum- 
mon him with so imperious a voice? He had no 
place for it. 

The unsuspected contest had lasted long; bi. the 
issue could not be doubtful. His faith, which ta..ght 
him that the higher life was inevitably the life of 
renunciation, had changed his very longing fox this 
sweet, new experience into an argument against it. 


‘He had turned his back on all human joys and 


relationships, and had given himself up to the life 
of a student and a priest. 

Not for one instant did his single-minded nature 
dream of reconciling conflicting claims by a com- 
promise. An ascetic and a scholar—this was the 
only ideal which to his mind the church held up 
before him, since he had been forced to abandon 
the réle of the active evangelist. 

Had he lived three centuries earlier, he would 
joyfully have taken all knowledge to be his province. 
To-day, realizing that the student could hope at 
best to embrace only an infinitesimal segment of 
the ever-widening are of knowledge, and led by his 
deep-seated humility to accept as Heaven-sent thie 
call nearest him, he had. become an antiquarian. 
The three arches on the hill loomed dark and mass- 
ive before him, challenging him to pluck out the heart 
of their mystery. He accepted the challenge, and, 
having accepted it, absorbed himself with quiet con- 
tent in a routine of studious research. 

The crowning moment of struggle, when he had 
sternly set his face toward the path of solitary 
aspiration, he remembered well to-night. It seemed 
strangely near—that spring evening years ago when 
the fascination and fragrant beauty of possible love 
had throbbed through the warm, scented air. The 
girlish figure that haunted him had suffered loss of 
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late, and the loss had seemed to bring them closer. 
He had stood with her that evening at the gate of 
her little cottage, and her pure, fair face had gleamed 
like the lucid star above them, or the white rose 
she wore in her belt. He was hardly conscious of 
what he did till he found himself hastening home 
in the gloaming with the rose clasped in his hand. 
Still dazed, he sat down in his barren little room, 
and wrote a letter—a letter in which he told her, 
with grave tenderness, of the love which had come 
to him, and begged her to bring joy into his lonely 
life. Then, with his head propped in his hands, 
he had sat till morning by the open window, while 
the nightingales sang without. 

With the first streak of dawn he sat there still, 
while the keen air played about his forehead. His 
hands clenched tight, he watched the colorless sky 
till the first cool sunbeam gliding in fell full on his 
solitary picture, an engraving of Saint Jerome in his 
study, old and bent, surrounded by the instruments 
of toil. Then Mr. Merwin fell on his knees, and 
when he rose it was to take the letter of the night 
before and solemnly to lock it in an empty drawer 
with the little withered rose. His choice was made. 
From that time Miss Dorothea had found in his 
manner only a wistful courtesy, and with unflinch- 
ing ardor he devoted himself to his research. To 
his friends his ambition seemed to have died; he 


~ himself knew that it had changed from a luminous 


haze, diffused through his whole life, to a point of 
steady and brilliant light. And now the end had 
come. The end of -his high hopes, which had fox 


years entwined themselves with increasing sturdi- 
ness of growth round the erection of his sterner 
He had always known that failure might . 
reward him, but this was worse than failure. He 


reason. 


had devoted his life to the pursuit of one little point 


of knowledge; he was rewarded by the discovery 


that the monument to which he had attributed some 
profound mystic significance was the result of an 
idle freak in honor of the power which he had 
rejected! It seemed to Mr. Merwin that this was 
the very irony of fate, and he mused upon it in bit- 
terness of spirit. He thought of the light, contempt- 
uous pity with which in his youth he had regarded 
warped and wasted lives, and his mood grew almost 
rebellious as, after leaving Miss Dorothea’s, he 
paced up and down the deserted churchyard, 
haunted by the distant arches of the Folly clear 
against the moonlit sky. : 
But rebellion was not a mood which the Curate’s 
patient spirit could long retain. His nature had 
been rudely shaken from its recent grooves: it 
reverted instinctively to the habits of former years. 
This long period of inaction on all but one side of 
his nature had left him very young at heart. Why 
should he not take up where he had dropped it the 
thread of experience? In action he had failed; 
research, too, had rewarded with a flouting sneer 
his unwearied service ; was there, then, nothing left ? 
Yes, surely ; love remained. And might it not be 
that here was the one reality, the end to which all 
else in life must guide? Did not this very dis- 
covery about the Folly, absurd as it seemed, point 
him to this truth? . . . As Mr. Merwin mused, his 
dejection was succeeded by a sense of power, of 
joyous freedom. He felt strong and wise and rich 
in experience. Having learned that all else was 


_ vanity, a dusty, windy dream, was he not ready to 


drink to the fu!! this rich and delicate cup that was 
still untouched by his lips? He felt full of life, of 
solemn elation. How sweet Miss Dorothea had 
looked to-night, in the faint, pure light that seemed 
to express her so well! 

Mr. Merwin went to his room, and took from his 
drawer the letter that he had written so many years 
ago. A faint odor of dried rose-leaves clung about 
it. He broke the seals, and read the passionate and 
tender expressions of his youth ; it seemed to him 
that the words were well chosen, and conveyed, 
better than any others he could write, just what he 
wished to say. The years between that night, when 
he had written the letter, and this, dwindled into an 
episode, a mere parenthesis. This was the true life, 
the real. He contented himself with adding a few 
lines, and resealed the letter; and this time he did 
not repent his decision in the morning, though again 
he had watched all night in a mood of eager hope 


and exaltation. 


Keeping one’s eyes open till the morning may,. 


however, produce various results. When one is 
young, one may awake after a hurried doze ready 
to face with cheerful equanimity the claims of the 
day ; but at fifty-three the dawn is likely to throw 
an uncompromising back-light on the emotions of 
the night before. 


improve her temper. 


When Miss Dorothea woke, she was conscious, 
first of all, that she was very stiff. Then came, 
with a rushing memory of last evening’s experience, 
a sense of profound irritation with herself. She 
got up, and, looking firmly in the mirror, brushed 
her thin hair tight off from her temples; then, 
putting on an unbecoming gingham, and casting a 
last glance at the grim reflection in the glass, she 
went downstairs. Miss Dorothea was undoubtedly 
cross. The word is undignified, but the fact re- 
mains. The recollection of the sentimental mood 
in which she had been the evening before sent cold 
shudders down her back. | 

Nothing occurred in the first of the morning to 
Betty was snappish; there 
was a storm brewing, and the Angora cat had up- 
rooted several of the choicest@pansies. Usually, 
none of these facts would have caused Miss Doro- 
thea much agitation; but she was feeling out of 
sorts. She suffered from the aimlessness of 
thought that always follows the attainment, in any 
sense, of a long-expected result. The interests of 
the last years of her life seemed positively ludi- 
crous to her this morning. Even the figure of the 
curate assumed an absurd aspect in her mind. Of 
course the curate was just the same as if he had 
been successful; but one cannot expect much from 
the logical processes of a little lady of fifty, who 
had led a very secluded life ; and he had been for so 
long the ideal around whom all her thoughts cen- 
tered that she naturally, if irrationally, held him 
responsible for her misplaced hopes. The recollec- 
tion of the cloud-world in which they had lived. 
and the sentiment in which she, at least, had in- 
dulged, seemed to her now unspeakably absurd. 
Now Miss Dorothea had always had an intense dis- 
like for ridicule, and to be obliged to laugh at her- 
self was most disagreeable to her. 

She was a little tremulous after her long vigil. 
and in washing the breakfast china she cracked 
one of her most cherished cups. ‘This capped the 
climax ; and, utterly disconsolate, she retired to a 
secluded spot and wept. Then, more disquieted 
than ever at herself, and consequently at life, she 
went to the kitchen and began putting up preserves. 
It was very hot in the kitchen. . 

A knock at the latticed window caused her to 
look up and see a grimy little face pressed against 
the pane. 

‘‘ Benny, Benny,” she said, in mild despair, “ will 


you never learn to take off your hat when you speak 


toalady? Now, what is it you want ?” 

“Tf you please, Miss,’ muttered Benny, shame- 
facedly, as the offending cap came off, * it’s a note 
from Muster Merwin, and he said you was to haiive 
it immediately at once.” And Benny, having 
ducked in the most approved style, shambled off. 

Miss Dorothea hesitated. The preserves were at 
a critical point. Should she risk them, or should 
she put off the letter? The “ immediately at once” 
decided her, for it might be a case of illness in the 
village. She left the preserves; but the sense of 
sacrifice clung about her. 

When there fell out from the opened envelope a 
sheet yellowed by age, she raised her eyebrows. He 
had evidently sent her one of his antiquarian docu- 
ments to peruse! As she caught sight of the first 
word, however, the expression changed ; and when, 
to the very end of the postscript, she had finished 
the letter, she hid her face in her trembling hands 
as if she would escape from every one, even from 
herself. 

For the curate loved her; he had always loved 
her. Years, years ago he had written her this 
beautiful letter. He had withheld it then, from 
reasons that she well could guess; but now, at last. 
he said, he had returned to his true self. He still 
felt every word of that old letter; and with a deep 
tenderness that had in it the note of joyful hope, he 
begged her to be his wife. 

She must be alone, must think! Solitude, how- 
ever, when one lives in a cottage, is not an easy 
thing to obtain. Betty’s voice, surprised and stern, 
was heard at the door. ‘The preserves is burning. 
Miss.”” And Miss Dorothea severely brushed her 
hair once more back from her temples, and went to 
the kitchen, with a face that caused her aged 
damsel to stare blankly at her. 

All through the long morning she worked with 
grim and silent energy. When at last nothing 
remained to do, she went upstairs and sat down. 
What passed in her sensitive mind during the sol- 
itary hours that followed? It would be hard to 
say. Keen and confused emotion shook her sweet. 
fragile soul to the depths; yet even when she felt 
most strongly she had a curious, ghostlike sense of 
distance. It was not to this faded, middle-aged 


woman—it was to the delicate girl of long ago that 
this experience should have come. She acknowl- 
edged now that to the girl it would have been grate- 
ful and fair; but to her present self—the self ab- 
sorbed since so long in one peaceful, colorless routine, 
the self who had learned to cherish a quiet that, if 
empty, yet was sweet? How could she change? 
Vague emotions, contradictory desires, reminis- 
cences of youth, disappointed awakenings of middle 
lite, chased each other in dim confusion over the 
shadow-land of her consciousness. Gradually the 
jostling crowd of impressions grew fainter, fewer ; 
ind, as the day wore on, she found herself face to 
face with a few uncompromising facts. She already 
heard the whispered, jocose comments of the village. 
She foresaw the overthrow of that sacred routine of 
years which served as a welcome opiate to the quick . 
sensibilities dreaded by her timid nature. She 
realized that she was fifty-three years old, that she 
dreaded change. If behind these facts there. lin- 
gered the hurt consciousness that she had been 
sought, not out of the fullness, but out of the empti- 
ness, of her lover’s life, Miss Dorothea did not 
know it; but before the afternoon was over, she had 
written and dispatched this brief little note; and 
when it was gone, she sat staring blankly at the fire 
—for the evening was chilly—and then eried herself 
to sleep: 


My Dear Mr. Merwin: 

Allow me to express to you my sincere and grateful 
appreciation of the honor which you propose. This 
honor, [ am, however, obliged to deeline. Life has now 
far other claims on us than those of sentiment. [Was 
Miss Dorothea thinking of her preserves ?] Thirty-six 
years ago our choice was made ; we cannotgreturn to 
the standpoint of our early youth; a letter of that 
time, Mr. Merwin, cannot be true for us to-day. The 
past is past. Failure cannot, success could not, undo 
it. The choice was made. 

With renewed thanks, believe me, dear Mr. Merwin, 

Yours with sincere regard, 
DoRoTHEA SINCLAIR. 

P. 5.—We may still be friends, may we not? But 
surely you see that the past is dead. 

Mr. Merwin had spent a delightful day. All 
nature seemed in harmony with him, and as he 
strolled through the hedgerows he twisted loosely a 
wreath of pale eglantine and bound it together with 
honeysuckle. When Miss Dorothea’s note, with 
its prim little seal, was handed to him, he held it 
for a long time without opening, while the tears 
came into his gentle eyes; but when he had finished 
it the tears died away and he sat very quiet. Then 
he rose slowly and crept into the deserted church, 
and there he spent the evening, without moving, 
quite alone. When he came out, his walk was 
more hesitating, his shoulders more stooping; and 
from that day his eyes looked through their round 
glasses with a wondering bewilderment which could 
not be entirely explained by his increasing near- 
sightedness. Life seemed a very curious matter to 
the curate ; for, however carefully he meditated, he 
could not see where his mistake had been. As 
time went on, however, his last experiment retired 
somewhat to the background of his mind, and his 
thoughts and regrets centered around the strange 
failure of his years of study, with their pathetie- 
ally absurd termination. 

As for Miss Dorothea, if she repented her decis- 
ion, no one ever suspected it. She told herself 
constantly that she had been prudent and right. 
No one could say that she had acted in a manner 
unfitting her years. But she was always glad that 
the curate had not spoken the evening before. It 
was better as it was; she was quite sure she should 
have suffered from so abrupt a change in all her 
habits. Her face grew older fast in the next few 
years, and she eschewed wanderings over the hills 
with her poetry, and betook herself instead to read- 
ing standard historical works. 

Mr. Merwin, on the other hand, developed a 
great taste for long and solitary walks; but, in 
whatever direction he. started, his gaunt tigure 
might always be seen at sunset leaning against. one 
of the great pillars of the Folly, gazing toward the 
golden world below. But he always took tea with 
Miss Dorothea every Sunday night. After some 
hesitation, sheer foree of habit had carried him 
there the first evening after his proposal, and she 
had greeted him with such subdued friendliness 
that his embarrassment had vanished. After tea 
on warm evenings they still sat in the garden, very 
straight and precise, rarely speaking, but enjoying 
the soft fragrance of the stocks, until nine o’clock. 
Then the curate rose, and, turning when he reached 
the gate, witha stiffand stately salutation, remarked : 
* Allow me to wish you a very good evening, my 
dear Miss Dorothea.” 
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THe Home. 


THE AROMA OF LIFE. 


EAUTY hath its charms, but the charms of 
gracious manners far outweigh them. The 
manners that express a kindly, sympathetic heart, 
open to the influence of another personality as the 
flower to the sun, and as unconsciously giving back 
its own fragrance, are a gift that far outshines phys- 
ical graces. 
Who of us have not forgotten a plain face, or 


seen it grow beautiful, under the witchery of beauti- | 


ful manners, the expression of a well-poised mind 
Learning can be acquired, politeness may be culti- 
vated, but manner is the expression of the nature, 
and brings the object to its own level, at least for 
the moment. We go out from the presence of 
gentle manners at peace with the world. Some of 
us carry the ideal of perfect grace with us, aspiring 
but never reaching, saying with Petrarch, “ I have 
once beheld on earth angelic manners and celestial 
charms, whose very remembrance is a delight and 
an infliction, sirlce it makes all things else appear 
but dream and shadow.” ‘Tennyson says, “ Kind 


‘nature is best; for he knew that offense could 


never come where the heart felt the brotherhood 
of man. What is rudeness but a disregard of 
another’s gghts? What is discourtesy but a dis- 
regard for another’s feelings? Who that loves his 
neighbor as himself ever gives offense? We think 
of culture as the highest form of the intellectual, 
but it is perfect only as the heart has kept pace 
with the head, and sees in its own development a 
new responsibility, a new debt to the world. Man- 
ners are the expression of our nature. Manners 
are nature ; politeness, veneering ; and he is a dull- 
ard who is not able to distinguish. is 

Let us lose the phrase, Learn to be polite, and say, 
rather, “Cultivate the heart and head, that the 
stature of a perfect man may be reached.” ‘True 
manner sees the limitations of another’s tempera- 
ment and opportunity, and leaves them untram- 
meled, knowing every man has his own code of 
morals and politeness which only individual devel- 
opment canchange, feeling with Goethe, “ We arrive 
best at true toleration when we let pass individual 
peculiarities, whether of persons or peoples, without 
quarreling with them ; holding fast, nevertheless, to 
the conviction that genuine excellence is distin- 
guished by this mark, that it belongs to all man- 
kind.”” Could we only hold fast to the thought of 
the divine in every man! Could we only see that 
in acknowledging his right to his own nature, scarred 
or polished, that in every act of concession not 
involving principle it is “Jove nodding to Jove,” 
how much social friction would be lost! 

The man whose nature is harmonious does not find 
himself tormented with the thought of unacknowl- 
edged favors, of helplessness in awkward moments. 
He does not have to say, “ Had I wist,” for he 
does know. For, after all, what is manner but social 
presence of mind, a spiritual insight into the needs 
of the moment ?’ 


AFTER GRADUATION—WHAT? 
By M. M. 


VERY generation makes its own issue with life, 
and fights its battle out with more or less suc- 
cess. ‘Thirty years ago there was a great struggle 
and a great victory over the question of the higher 
education of women. Vassar College was the 
pioneer “ blazing the pathway of destiny,” and the 
Columbia College Annex is the last mark set in the 


,now well-beaten high-road. 


That women are intellectually and physically 
qualified to benefit by a college course, that they 


more and more wish and demand and will have it, 
is a settled fact. ‘There has come a change over 


the whole attitude of society toward this fact in the 
last twenty-five years which is startling, and the old 
protests and apprehensions and distrusts seem finally 
laid to rest. 


But now the line of attack changes front, though 
the struggle goes on. ‘This generation need not 


| solve the problem of providing women with the 


means of broad intellectual development. That bat- 
tle is won; and Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and Bryn 
Mawr, Cornell and Ann Arbor, Newnham and Gir- 
ton, Harvard and Columbia, are its trophies. 

The question now is, not, “Shall women be edu- 
cated?” but, “ What shall educated women be?” 
This is the problem which is being slowly worked 
out, though not without failures and discouragements. 
Women are “nouveaux riches” in intellectual pos- 
sessions, and every one knows that it takes more than 
one generation to develop the parvenu into the pa- 
trician. 

But it will help and not hinder this transition to 
look fairly at some gf these failures and at the cause 
of them. 

It is possible that in the sense of richness and free- 
dom of new possession we do not put the right estimate 
upon things. When a girl stands, diploma in hand, 
knocking at the doors of a busy life, it is natural for 
her to feel that she shall enter with zest its intellectual 
currents only. But she very soon finds that many 
other claims are as pressing as the intellectual—that 


intellect is not character, and that nothing which 


is one-sided is strong. The Greek athlete in the 
gymnasium made himself not only strong, but sup- 
ple and symmetrical. ‘The life which opens to a 
college-trained woman is no different from that of 
other women. She does not find a new world to 
conquer, but an old world into whose economy she 
must fit herself and her new possessions. 

Perhaps the keenest wish of educated women is 
to commend to others what they believe to be the 
best equipment for life. Not one woman in a 
thousand who has taken a college course of study 
would give it up for the patching system now in 
vogue by which clubs and classes of every variety 
and name try to repair the weak spots in a hap- 
hazard education. 

It isnot fair to demand that women should come 
fully up to their own standard, but it is fair that 
this standard should make itself approved and 
desired. Perhaps, then, after graduation, we must 
modify somewhat our ideal of womanhood. If 
asked on commencement day what is the best 
thing a college course can give, the common answer 
might be, “‘ Knowledge—the love of knowledge— 
the power which knowledge gives.” Later on it 
almost surely becomes, ‘ Discipline—mental poise— 
a just estimate of relative values.” These are the 
great weapuns in the struggle of life, and women 
must show that they possess them if they make 
their armor sought by others. 

Now, the spirit of our time is one of adventure 
and action, of push and hurry and struggle and 
strain; and the pressure upon educated women is 
tremendous. If they do not stand the strain the 
better from their college discipline, then cuz bono ? 

Up to this time it has seemed the duty of college- 
trained women to be in the van of all movements 
which show intellectual irritation. Perhaps now 
it is their duty to withdraw to a degree—to keep 
the mental balance even—to show that they do not 
believe that restlessness is a proof of power. What 
can any one think of the life of a college graduate 
who is a member of seventeen different societies, 
except that it is a curiosity of morbid growth ? 

Of course, educated women are wanted and 
called on for work with the great lever of nine- 
teenth century mechanics, co-operation ; but can 
they afford to let “the individual wither” in the 
process? Club life and club work give stimulus, 
they do not give nourishment ; and the woman who 
loses her poise and is drawn hither and thither by 
the temptation even of this good work may be hold- 
ing up~her ideal to quiet censure and disapproba- 
tion. 

No—the college girl who succeeds in life is the 
one who does well the things which belong to her 
todo. Brilliancy in the achievements is a shabby 
excuse for failure in the duties of life. A college 
course is the desideratum if it fits women for use 
in life as they meet it. And that it does this there 
is 20 lack of witnesses. Schools, libraries, editors’ 
chairs, professions of all kinds, are now—Heaven be 
thanked !—filled and filling with educated and dis- 
ciplined women. But—and may Heaven be no less 
warmly thanked '—kitchens, nurseries, households, 
and homes are coming equally under their sway. 
The woman to whom other college women point 
with most pride puts her chemistry into her kitchen, 
ventilates her nursery, looks well to the ways of 
her household, and yet does not lose her hold on 
intellectual activity. She is a social star and a 
domestic delight, because she brought out of college 


a mental discipline which showed her the wa in 
which she should walk. 

We may say of the young graduates’ ideal as 
Thackeray does of the Diana of the Louvre: it is 
too cold and too high—the blare of its trumpet is 
too shrill, the rapid pursuit over bush and bramble 


| too hurried and too daring. We know that life 


needs another element, and feel that we shall make 
it complete only when we turn, as he does, in look- 


ing from the Diana to the Venus, to the ideal of a 


beautiful, bountiful calm.” 


A DAILY OFFERING. 


Ca and birthday remembrances are 
fast becoming a bore and annoyance. They 
are fast becoming such a bother that we exclaim, 
with Hamlet: “ It is a custom more honored in the 
breach than the observance.” That life is made 
more beautiful when friendship finds expression as 
the heart prompts is true ; but when friendship finds 
herself counterfeited, she draws back in fear lest her 
offerings may seem but the obedience to a custom 
fast becoming a burden. | 

Hundreds of simple, pretty gifts that carry mes- 
sages of remembrances of the time and the season’s 
thought are possible, but if there is any time when 
the gift offered should not express sacrifice it is at 
Christmas. When a gift costs more than the giver - 
should spend, what does it bring but annoyance? It | 
is quite the sentiment to say that the sacrifice was 
made gladly ; that does not lessen the burden of the 
receiver, and no gift is valuable that is burdened 
with the weight of obligation. One of the gifts that 
we all prize is a book or calendar bearing some 
message of inspiration or help. Few of us reada 
book or article that does not contain a sentence or 
paragraph that reminds us of a friend. It would 
not take many minutes each day to write or clip this 
sentence, and what a delightful offering at the 
close of the year the gathered thoughts of every day, 
prettily arranged! Worth far more than any gift 
bought with money on the moment. 


INFANT HYGIENE. 
By Mary Taytor Bissett, 


B Be. early life of a child may be divided into 
two periods; namely, infancy and childhood. 
Infancy comprises the period from birth to about 
the end of the second year of life; while child- 
hood begins then and terminates with the develop- 
ment of puberty. 

Each of these periods has its peculiar phases of 
health and disease, and requires its own peculiar 
care, differing with the age of the little being under 
observation. 

If we are to justly appreciate the symptoms of 
disease or any variation from normal conditions in 
children, we must recall the normal condition and 
development of a robust infant at birth. A newly 
born infant must have an average length and weight. 
The length varies from sixteen to twenty-two inches, 
and the weight from six to eight pounds. In the 
first three days of life an infant always loses 
weight, and this may be borne in mind by the 
anxious and nan Te parent who brings the scales to 
test the normal development of the new-comer. 
By the seventh day, however, thi loss ceases, and 
the child weighs as much as at birth. From that 
period forward an infant in health should constantly 
be adding to its weight, the maximum gain being 
reached during the second month, when the in- 
crease is from four to seven ounces per week. The 
weight of the clothing must, of course, be subtracted 
from this estimate. Length increases most rapidly 
during the first week of life, after which the prog- 
ress is more uniform up to the fifth month. A 
child grows about one inch in length during the 
first month of its life. | 

These figures are of interest and practical impor- 
tance because by their aid we can form some esti- 
mate of the normal growth of the infant. Should 
a babe give evidences of malnutrition, and the scales 
and tape indicate a failure to reach these simple 
standards of uniform development, we may infer 
that the child is not properly digesting or assimilat- 
ing his food, and may direct our measures accord- 
ingl 

"The general appearance of a healthy infant 
during sleep is one of repose. The eyes are 
closed, the breathing rapid but regular, and no 
movement is apparent except the gentle rise and 


1 Visiting physician Baby Ward Post-Graduate Hospital. 
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fal of the abdomen in respiration. The rate of 
respiration at birth and for some days thereafter 
is about forty-four per minute, that of the healthy 
adult being only eighteen. 
infant is also much more irritable, rapid, and 
irregular than in the adult. In the first month or 
two it ranges from one hundred and thirty to one 
hundred and sixty beats per minute, and up to 
the fifth year will be as high as one hundred beats 
per minute. 

The infant’s pulse is slower in sleep than when 
waking, and is very easily influenced as to fre- 
quency by muscular activity or mental excitement, 
so that it maye’gain twenty or thirty beats per 
minute under such disturbances without giving rise 
to any apprehension, if it is only temporary. In 
any febrile state increased frequency is a constant 
symptom. | 

During the first week of life the temperature of 
a child fluctuates somewhat, but after that time 
we expect what we call the normal temperature 
to be established, and this will be found by the 
thermometer to vary from 98.5° to 99°, taken in 
the mouth, but a degree higher in the rec- 
tum. This temperature, however, may be influ- 
enced temporarily by digestion or other physio- 
logical conditions, so that it may rise temporarily 
from one to three degrees without indicating dis- 
ease. 
ing and evening oscillations in the temperature 
may be observed, which follow definite laws. Of 
this we may speak later, when considering the care 
of older infants. 

It is well, however, for the mother to be ac- 
quainted with these few facts regarding the pulse, 
temperature, and respiration of infants in health, 
so that unnecessary anxiety may be saved when 
any slight variation occurs, and also that the real 
symptoms of illness in an infant, such as rapid 
pulse, increased respiration, and fever, with prob- 
ably accompanying restlessness and indisposition to 
take food in the usual quantities, may receive 
proper attention. | 

The care of a babe during the first month of its 
existence depends, for its perfection, upon atten- 
tion to details. These details include the bath, the 
proper clothing of the child, its food, sleep, and also 
its exercise. 

As regards the bath, a new-born child should be 
gently rubbed with a bit of flannel smeared with 
olive oil or fresh lard. Next, it may be washed 
with a sponge dipped in warm water and _ soaped, 
and finally immersed for one or two minutes in 
warm water and dried with soft towels. : 

After the first day, a daily bath should be given, 
preferably in the morning, an hour after feeding, 
ory if desired, at night before being put to bed. 
This bath should be given by the mother after the 
first month, and not relegated to the ordinary 
nurse. The child should be undressed, and, the 
head being first wet, should be supported on the 
left arm of the mother, and lowered into the tub. 
The water should have a temperature of 95° F. in 
winter, and from 85° to 92° F.in summer, as indi- 
-eated by the bath thermometer. The water must 
be soft, and if not naturally so, rain water should 
be collected for the purpose. Castile soap should 
be used, and a flannel wash-rag, as well as a soft 
sponge, should be kept for the infant’s use. The 
flannel rag is softer and more efficacious than the 
sponge, which is used simply to clean off the dirt 


loosened by the cloth, and to produce a miniature | 


douche or shower-bath. The baby’s body must not 
be rubbed dry, but, held in a flannel apron after the 
bath, may be patted with that or with the soft tow- 
els until the moisture is absorbed. It is well to 
rub the body gently with the hand after drying, 
especially the region of the spine. ‘The infant 
- maust not be immersed in the water for a length of 
time exceeding five minutes. : 
After the child is bathed comes the question of 


clothing. The outfit of a young infant generally | 


consists of three garments besides the flannel or 
knitted binder. The binder should be worn from 
birth to the end of the first dentition. It is best, per- 
haps, made of knitted wool, and should extend from 
the hip bones to the lower ribs. It should never be 
applied with such tightness as to cause the least con- 
striction of the lower chest or abdominal walls, and 
should pass only once around the body. Over this 
the soft flannel shirt may be worn, and this may be 
advantageously made long enough. to cover the en- 
tire body (about twenty-five inches in length), high- 
necked and long-sleeved, and fastened in front with 
tapes or small buttons. Over this a light flannel, or, 
if in summer, a cotton garment is worn, made one- 
half an inch larger, five inches longer, and with 


The pulse of 


After the age of five months regular morn® 


short sleeves, fastened by two buttons at the neck. 
The outside slip is also cut “ Princess,” and fastened 
by tapes or small buttons. This style of clothing 
has several advantages over the ordinary method of 
investing a babe with skirt bands which constrict 
the trunk and are awkward to adjust, as well as 
often unsafe from the fashion of closing with safety- 
pins. 

An infant should for the first few months of its 
life be fed only on breast milk. During the first 
two or three days the child requires no more nour- 
ishment than nature has provided for it, and it may 
be offered the breast from four to eight hours after 
birth, and thereafter every twohours. The custom of 
feeding a young babe with sugar and water is unneces- 
sary andto be avoided. After the third day of its life 
the maternal supply of milk will be established in nor- 
mal cases, and the babe should be fed regularly, as 
already said, every two hours, between the hours of 
5 AM. and 11 p.m. After that time the infant 
should be put into its crib and allowed to re- 
main there until its morning hour for nourishment. 
It is possible that some children may incline 
to wake during these hours, but if régularity is 
observed in the management, every infant in a state 
of health can be trained to sleep and eat according 
to this rule. The importance of this interval of 
rest alike to mother and child cannot be overesti- 
mated. As to the time to be allowed for each meal, 
it is generally believed that a healthy child may be 
allowed to nurse until satisfied, after which he will 
commonly fall asleep. 3 

Overfeeding and irregular feeding are probably 
the root of most of the evils from which very young 
children suffer. The capacity of the stomach of 
an infant five days old is said to be only six and a 
quarter fluid drachms (a drachm is about equal to a 
teaspoonful), but we all know how frequently this 
quantity is overstepped, even in the early days of 
infant feeding. It is also known that the capacity 
ef an infant’s stomach increases very much during 
the first two months of life, which is reason for 
rapidly increasing the quantity of food in these 
months of life. The average amount of food re- 
quired for a‘healthy child in its first month of ex- 
istence is one ounce, which quantity toward the 
fourth or fifth week may be gradually increased to 
one and a half ounces. This amount varies some- 
what with the appetite of the child and the rapid- 
ity with which it develops. 

If after the fourth day of its life the child cannot 
obtain milk from the mother’s breast, a little cow’s 
milk may be given, diluted with two-thirds its 
quantity of water, with half a tablespoonful of lime- 
water to jthe feeding, which may be slightly sweet- 
ened with sngar of milk. Should]the infant be com- 
pelled to depend entirely upon artificial food, it will 
be found desirable to dilute the cow’s milk with 
barley water, or strained oatmeal water-gruel, add- 
ing the lime-water as suggested. This brings us, 
however, to the most important subject of artificial 
feeding, of which we must speak more at length in 
our next paper. 

We may add, however, that all artificial food is 
best taken in a small bottle with a simple rubber 
nipple, eschewing entirely the elaborate stoppers 
and patent bottles of the shops as being conducive 
to dirt, indigestion, and disease. 

The young infant should be preserved in a state 
of absolute quiet; it should be neither danced nor 
trotted nor tossed, but allowed to sleep in repose, un- 
disturbed by admiring friends or officious attendants. 
And, for exercise, after the first three or four days 
of its life it may be carried about the room on a 
pillow for a few moments. It should not be taken 
out-of-doors during the winter season before the age 
of three months. In the summer it may safely be 
carried out at a younger age. 


OUR ROADWAYS. 


HIS is the time of year when those of us who 
live, or visit, out of town have the privilege of 
bumping over irregular heaps of dirt or sods thrown 
down in every chance hollow or stony ridge in the 
roads. We know what it means; the roads are 
being repaired. Custom develops patience. Most 


of us have ceased to comment as we are thrown 


forward and backward on the carriage-seat. We 
have never quite determined whether we would 
rather ride over the bumps, the sods, and loose 
stones, or go splashing through slush and mud-holes 
a little later on. In some sections of the country 
there is an oversight and authority exercised in the 
repairing of the roads, but in most country districts 
the farmer works out his taxes, and pays the wheel- 
wright for keeping his wagons _in repair, wishing 


and scolding because the roads are in such a dread- 

ful condition, but never seeing his relation to the com-— 
fort and economy of the whole region. Time and 

money are lost, but the system of keeping the roads 

in order by working out taxes on the road goes on, 

and we bump and thump over the roads built by 

cach man’s conscience. Governor Beaver, in his 

last annual message, says, with truth beyond con- 

tradiction, what might be said by the Governor of 

every State in the Union: 

“Tt is said that the civilization of a country is 
marked by its roads. If this be true, Pennsylvania 
cannot claim to have ranked highest in civilization. 
It is safe to say that no expenditure of public moneys 
yields so little in return as the road taxes of Pennsyl- 
vania. Our entire system of road laws—or rather 
our road laws which lack system—should be 
thoroughly revised and codified. They served their 
purpose when temporary roads were to be laid out 
and cheaply made through unbroken forests and 
over lands which had but little value. The time 
has come when it will be economy, in every way, to 
build our roads permanently and_ substantially. 
The comfort of our people, economy in the trans- 
portation of our products, saving in the wear and 
tear of vehicles and animals, and the needless mul- 
tiplication of highways, all demand that the laws 
governing the laying out and construction of our 
roads should be radically reformed and systematized. 

“ This may be considered a matter of minor im- 
portance, and yet it affects every inhabitant of the 
commonwealth. We must all use at some time or 
other, in some way or other, our public roads. 
Their character and condition affect the breeding of 
our stock, the style of our vehicles, the carrying 
capacity of the farmer’s wagon, and the speed and 
enjoyment of all who travel them for business or 
pleasure, either in the carriage, in the saddle, on the 
bicycle, or on foot. A thorough system should 
be devised and authorized by the Legislature which 
could be put into immediate effect by our older 
communities, and adopted by those which are 
newer as their abblity and the wants of their people 
might require.” 


PICKED UP. 


The pleasure of doing good is the only one that 
never wears out. 


An excellent furniture polish is of equal parts of 
shellac varnish, linseed oil, and spirits of wine. 


Colored silk lace being now so much worn, it is 
worth while to know how to wash it without fear of 
injury. First, soak it for an hour in cold soft 
water, with a teaspoonful of salt to each pint; then 
wash it in a warm lather of soap and water. 
“ White curd” or “ White Windsor” is the best 
soap for this purpose ; and if soft water is not avail- 
able, borax must be added to the lather. The lace 
should be squeezed through this several times until 
clean, and allowed to remain in it for atime. It 
will then need a final rinsing in clean warm water 
without soap, salt being added, as at first. Old 
gold especially, after this treatment, will look almost 
like new; and in any case, though necessarily some- 
what lighter in shade than when bought, it will be 
uniformly lighter, without that objectionable patchy 
appearance which one sometimes sees in lace either 
carelessly washed or imperfectly dyed. If it should 
be required stiffened a little, a rinse in weak gum 
water or sugar water will suffice. It must be 
squeezed as dry as possible, and ironed on the wrong 
side, between the folds of a clean cloth. 


The value of Mobin’s treatment of whooping 
cough by sulphurous acid is receiving strong confir- 
mation from many sources. Dr. Manly, in the 
“ Practitioner,” expresses the opinion that, if it was 
carried out in every case, at the end of six months 
the disease would be unknown. The method used 
by him is as follows: The patient is in the morning 
put into clean clothes and removed elsewhere. All 
his clothes and ties, etc., are brought into the bed- 
room, and sulphur is burnt upon a few live coals in 
the middle of the room. ‘The fire is allowed to 
remain in the room for five hours, and then the 
windows and doors are thrown open. The child 
sleeps in the room the same evening. About 
twenty-five grammes (a little under an ounce) of 
sulphur to every cubic meter may be burnt. This 
is equivalent to rather more than ten grains per 
cubic foot. The room is fumigated in a like man- 
ner during the night; the patient living in an at- 
mosphere of diluted sulphurous acid gas for some 
days, while in several cases the process is repeated 
at the end of a week. 
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Our Younc Fo tks. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO HELEN 
JOSEPHINE. 


By S. B. GriaGs. 


T must have been because every one who has a 

liome chooses to be in it on New Year morning 
that they found the car quite empty. 

“ T have some dry shoes in my bag—I believe I] 
will put them on,” said the Young Lady to the 
Other, when they had left the station well behind ; 
“these are so wet and muddy that, aside from the 
fear of taking cold, I should never dare to step into 
Aunt Nannie’s pretty carriage.” 

“ I’d as soon have them in her carriage as in my 
own satchel,” snapped the Other, who had been 
obliged to get up early, and was cross in con- 
sequence. 

“JT don’t mean to do either, dear,” the Young 
Lady answered, pleasantly. ‘I shall drop them 
near some crossing, and maybe a little darky will 
find them for her New Year gift. They are misera- 
ble looking, anyway,” she added, surveying the wet 
shoes critically, “but little darkies are not over- 
particular.” | 

And so, a few minutes later, the Young Lady 
walked dry-shod down the aisle, carrying a package 


wrapped in a picture-paper and tied with a bit of: 


pink ribbon. “She opened the rear door and gazed 
out. 

“T daresay I’m a goose,” she murmured to her- 
self, “ but at least I shall not miss the things, and 
perhaps some child—” 

A shrill whistle warned \her of the road which 
suddenly wound its red length into view, like a huge 
snake. She gave her arm a little toss, and pres- 
ently went back to her seat empty-handed. And 
that is all about the Young Lady. 


If you ever ride through the Blue Ridge Mount- 
ains (as I hope you will, certainly), you will see, 
about twelve miles up from Liberty, a tiny clearing 
in the woods. Although in plain sight from the 
road, you must reach it by clambering down a stee}) 
bank and erossing a shallow, brawling stream, on 
a bridge made of a single “ puncheon,” which is one 
of the halves of a «plit log, and is placed with its 
flat part uppermost. For a hand-rail to this nar- 
row footway, there is a pole raised three or four 
feet higher than the log, and fastened to trees on 
either bank. : 

After this, you must pick your way through more 
water and stepping-stones, climb up, instead of down. 
another steep bank, cross a rickety stile, and you 
are in the front yard, which is indicated by an 
attempt at a flower-bed, now partially covered over 
with straw, and two pathetic little dead geraniums 
in a soap-box. 

The house—a small log cabin—is raised on posts 
at least three feet above the ground, and contains 
but one room, the doors at front and back taking 
the place of windows, which are wanting; over the 
room is a tiny, dark loft. 

The outside of the house is plastered thickly with 
mud. A huge stone chimney, built, as all Southern 
chimneys are, outside of the cabin, gives room for 
a fireplace into which you could take a chair and 
sit quite comfortably... The walls of the room are 
simply the whitewashed logs, on which are pinned 
a picture of the Prince of Wales with his pretty 
children, and a view of the Capitol at Washington, 
both cut from cheap illustrated papers. 

A tall, old-fashioned four-post bed stands in one 
corner, under it a “ trundle ;” also there are three 
rush-bottomed chairs, a chest of drawers, and a pine 
table. At the back of the house a shed is built. 
which contains still another table, an old cooking- 
stove, and a long bench, from which an immense 
black cat is watching the play of two awkward, over- 
grown puppies. 

Outside, in the “garden,” a few chickens are 
trying to warm themselves in the afternoon sun, 
whose level rays filter through the logs into the 
windowless loft where lies, sobbing her heart out, 
the little Virginian of whose home I have given 
you an absolutely true picture. 

Just beneath sat her mother visiting with Miss 
Ann Markham, and away down in Liberty her 
father, standing in a barroom, was “treating” a 
few chosen companions, and paying for them with 
the egg money.” 

The fire snapped and crackled viciously, and sent 


out occasional showers of sparks to be,blown about 
the room by the draught from the wide open door, 
but the two women took no notice. 

“Well,” Miss Ann was saying, “I cert’nly am 
powerful sorry Cyarnes has took another spell. 
‘T’as been so long now thet I was a-hopin’ ”—she 
stopped suddenly. ‘Rosemy, ain’t thet some’un 
cryin’ overhead ?” 

“Yes’m, ’tis Helen Josfeen,’” answered Mrs. 
Carnes, quietly. I was jus’ goin’ ter tell yo’. She’s 
feelin’ mighty mean ter-day. I reckon yo’ heard 
how th’ city folks ’at had th’ Sunday-school las’ 
summer had sen’ down some cyards an’ gif’s fo’ 
a New Year entertainmen’ party—well,” as her 
visitor assented, ‘“ Helen Josfeen'she was plum set 
ter go. She ain’ had no shoes yet this winter. I 
ain’ seen my way to get ’um, an’ it has been power- 
ful pretty weather mos’ times, but when I hearn’ 
‘bout th’ entertainmen’ party, I "lowed she should 
have ’um anyway, ’n’ I asked Lyddy Ann Pownett 
ter take th’ egg money, ’n’ get ’um, she bein’ goin’ 
ter Lib’ty this mawnin’. Well,” with a sigh. 
‘‘vest’d’y her paw done took up thet he’d go ter 
Lib’ty his own self, ’n’ the egg money went along 
too. Lyddy Mary she stopped by, but t’wa’n’t no 
use. Jim’sakyind paw to ’em when he ain’t drink- 
in’, but, lawsy me! ’tis New Ye’r’s, an’ I reckon he 
thought—”’ 


“ Yo’ ‘reckon,’ do yo’ interrupted Miss Ann® 


severely. ‘Well, J reckon ’twas a mighty mean 
trick in Jim Cyarnes, New Ye’r’s or no New Ye’r's.” 
Raising her voice, she called, “ Helen Josfeeney, 
cayn’t yo’ come down t’ see me an’ yo’ maw?” 

There was a rustle in the loft, and then a limp 
little figure crawled slowly down the ladder, and 
came shivering to the fire. A pretty child she was, 
but now the dark eyes were dull with weeping, and 
the sensitive lips quivered in her effort to keep back 
her sobs. Miss Ann puiled the woebegone face 
down, and kissed it heartily. 

“T wouldn’t stay up in th’ cold, honey,” she 
said. ‘ What was yo’ doin’ ?” 

Reaching around, she drew from the reluctant 
hands a pair of diminutive boots, and held them up 
to view. Mrs. Carnes looked surprised. ‘“ Why, 
daughter, yo’ outgrowed them more’n two years 
ago,” she exclaimed ; “ was yo’ tryin’ to get ’um 
on?” Then, as the child nodded and broke into a 
perfect storm of grief,the mother took her in her 
arms, and rocked her as one would a baby. 
“There, there, lambie, don’t cry so,” she whis- 
pered ; “don’t, honey!”’ But there was a mist in 
her own eyes as she said, apologetically : “ ”Tain’t 
offen she does so, Ann. She’s a heap disappuinted, 
fer she made shore to get a gif’. She learned a 
mighty lot ter th’ Sunday-school.” 

Miss Ann stared solemnly at the fire for a 
moment, then she remarked, carelessly : ‘“ Helen 
Josfeeny did get a gif’ ter Sunday-school a’ready, 
[hearn. Id jus’ p’intedly love ter see it.”’ 

Mrs. Carnes caught eagerly attheidea. “ Hark 
what she’s askin’ yo’, daughter. Cayn't yo’ mind 
yo’ manners ?” she said, and she looked relieved as 
the sobs ceased, and the little girl drew from under 
her apron a gayly painted card, which she silently 
placed on the old woman’s knee. 


CHRISTMAS ECHOES. 


LTHOUGH some of us may be planning, even 
now, for next Christmas, still we may like to 
hear something of the way Christmas was planned 
for and spent among the pupils of one Indian 
school in the Indian Territory. The first letter, 
you see, is to Santa Claus, and I hope he will par- 
don the liberty we take with his correspondence : 


Sac AND Fox AGEncy, I. ae’ 
Dec. 18th, 1888. 
My dear santa Claus. 

I am a little boy about nine years old. I will right 
you a letter. We are going to have christmas in the 
twenty-fift day of December. I hope you will come 
by here and give us presents. I want you to be funny 
and bring your raindeers in frunt of the door and let 
us see them. and I want you to make the people laugh, 
and you must jump around. I think you go over the 
world in just one night and give the children presents. 
Why don’t you come down and live here where it is 
warm. It is cold where you live. I think you must 
have a toy shop up there where you live. I wish I was 
up their to help myself to all the presents I wanted. 

Why don’t you cut your long hair and I hope you 
will be very funny and I want you to bring a big load 
of presents and give the children much as you can 

I want you to be good and Make the children happy 
as they can be. If you don’t come down you send the 
presents here. 

I am a little boy only nine years old. 

Rrenz1 Moore. 


The next letter is from a former pupil at Hgmp- 
ton, who is teaching among his own people. 

In reading you will see that in the West, as in 
the East, some of the people have the habit of 
making promises and then breaking them; of 
making appointments; and not keeping them. It 
is a most miserable habit to form, that of not re- 
garding your word. | 

Sac Aanp Fox, Ind. Ter., December 26, 1888. 
My Dear Miss 

[ wish you a merry Christmas. This is only the day 
after, “ better late than never.” Have just been inter- 
rupted by some children, who came into my room to 
ask if they could go home. Our holiday vacation lasts 
for over a week, and the children take this advantage to 
go home. 

Our tree was a great success with the children ; 
further than this we might say a moderate success, due 
mainly to the inclemency of the weather. It began 
raining on Sunday night, and rained almost continuously 
until last night. Of course a great many of our friends 
and parents of the children, who otherwise would have 
been present, were confined indoors. - 

I have almost been alone in this attempt to have a 
tree, if I do have to be a little egotistical. 

Every one had some excuse why we should not have 
a tree, and all, with one or two exceptions, were too 
busy with their own affairs to even give two hours 
towards helping out with the tree. The question came 
up for discussion one evening, and no one even mani- 
fested enough interest to suggest a few hints which 
might have been of value. At the last moment I 
thought something ought to be said, and I told them 
about what good friends were doing for the children, 
and if people so far away could think to try and make 
some pleasure for them, we who are among them 
should do all that we could. Others before us have 
entertained the children and one another with Christ- 
mas trees, and what others have done, can’t we do the 
same ? Haven’t we the same capabilities, ete. ? 

Then some one got up and suggested that we meet 
on a certain afternoon to plan and appoint committees. 
I went down at the appointed time, and myself and the 
Agent’s clerk waited an hour for others to put in their 
appearance. Finally we gave up in despair and went 
home, and thus ended the meeting from which I ex- 
pected so much. Well, I was discouraged. I’m not 
very hard to get discouraged anyway, but I resolved to 
have the tree if I had to put it up, hang on the presents, 
and give them off all myself. I sent off thirty miles 
for a cedar tree, had my aunt and another lady mark 
the presents, and, on Monday, the 24th, with the assist- 
ance of two or three others, the tree we put up on Sun- 
day, and hung all the presents on, and decorated the 
tree with cards which the kind people sent on, and after 
hours of hard work it stood before us, a beautiful 
Christmas tree. 

Everything then seemed to be ready, with the excep- 
tion of a Santa Claus. I tried most every one without 
any success, and I was about to have the presents given 
off without one, when every one else had said they were 
too busy to spare the time, I fortunately happened 
on to one of Hampton’s old scholars, viz., ; 
and he, to my surprise, volunteered to help mé out. 
He was not very good Santa Claus, yet it was better 
than none, and besides he showed that he was not 
afraid to do what he could —a good example for many 
civilized people who have no time to spare. 

All of Monday the children were in a high state 
of enthusiasm, and lively discussions oeccurrcd as to 
whether there was such a being as Santa Claus, and to 
the whereabouts of his exact abode. On previous oc- 
easions like this, old St. Nick had not always con- 
cealed his identity, and this some of the little fellows 
had not forgotten, and hence declared that he was 
merely a man after all, and that the stories about snow, 
reindeers, North Pole, ete., were all false, while others 
could not think of having a complete Christmas with- 
out this mysterious being, about which so many stories 
were told. I simply hinted that, as rain had fallen in- 
stead of snow, we might not look for the old fellow 
with his sled and deers, but that he would more likely 
eome on an Indian pony, and that, as it was much 
warmer here, he would doubtless leave his suit of fur 
at home. I had to make this excuse, owing to the poor 


costume we had for our Santa Claus to wear. 


Some people may think Indian children don’t know 
enough to enjoy anything. I wish that all such peo- 
ple with such ideas had been here about ten minutes : 
they would have been converted right there and then. 
If I had had Mr. ’s caniera, and could have takcn 
their picture at different times during the exercises, 
they could have shown vou hw they were enjoying 
themselves better than € cin make this pen outline to 
you. They saya pen is migitice than a sword ; it is 
in some cases, but [ think the camera would be stronger 
in my case. The programme consisted of singing, 


speaking, and a tableau, Day and N ight. Of course, 


our minister carried through the devotional part of the 
exercises, following with a few brief remarks about the 
meaning of Christmas. On account of having to see 
that the programme was carried out, it necessitated a 
good deal of speechifying on my part. I did not care 
much, for there were none present but what thought | 
was greatly informed on what I was saying, and could 
not discover any grammatical mistakes. Well, the 
children had a good time; they enjoyed it as much as 
if it had been a $1,000 tree ; and those women were 
very kind to afford us such a pleasant Christmas by 
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sending presents. One of the little girls came running 
to me to-day with her doll, and when I asked her where 
she got it, she replied that Santa Claus had given it to 
her, all the time in dead earnest. 

Well, it was the hardest piece of work I have under- 
taken for a long time, and I got awfully tired, but I 
enjoyed it on account of seeing the children enjoying 
themselves. They had a high old time, and adding the 
slang expression prevalent here in the West, “ And don’t 
you forget it.” | 

I know you all had a pleasant time there. Hamp- 
ton students know how to enjoy the Christmas vaca- 
tion. I suppose they had the usual big dinner. I 
heard from , and she said they were getting ready 
for Christmas dinner at Hampton. 

Well, I must close for this time. Hope you are 
well and enjoying yourself. The books and papers 
are enjoyed by the scholars. Many thanks for them. 

Your sincere friend, 


It is a brave letter, and is full of helpful thoughts 


for white boys who have had far greater opportu- 


nities. 

The next letter is from an Indian who some time 
ago was at Hampton and is now working among his 
own people. Many of our young readers are giving 
money to send teachers to the Indians, and have 
helped to send Christmas boxes. These letters will 
give them at least a faint idea of the pleasure they 
give : 

Drivinc Hawks, December 26, 1888, 
My Dear Friend : 

I received your letter last week, I am very glad to 
hear from you, also a present from dear “ Lend a 
Hand” I found that beautiful things in it. I am sorry 
that I did not keep on writing, 1 hope you have a good 
time in Christmas, also I received a Xmas box from 
Orange, N. J., again by Mrs. K——, it give the chil- 
dren happy as can be on Christmas morning they are 
all enjoying, together. Please tell your students that 
Iam thankfulness for their kindness to me & shall be 
remember them as long as I shall live, and give my 
best wishes to all and keep some for yourself my wife 
baby & myself are well at presently. 

I am not making any more “ confusion.” The base 
ball club of Agency wish to play with your base ball 
cluy. I hope your base ball club will be a success fully 
in every way. 

My work is little advanced this year, I am glad that 
God lead me a good work of his. | 

Yrs. in haste BEN BRAVE. 

Many times letters come to us asking where 
books and magazines may be sent that would be 
welcome. When you read these letters, no doubt 
you will see at once how much good children’s books, 
papers, and magazines would do in these schools. 
Most of them are very poor, and toys, games, and 
the many things that go to make your life beauti- 
ful are entirely unknown tothem. We will furnish 
addresses of teachers in Indian et who can 
make good use of any gifts you may ¢hoose to send 
them for their pupils. | 


A BONNET PARTY. 
By Attce M. KELLOGG. 


CLEVER young lady, living in New Jersey, 

originated a plan for entertaining a party of 
young people. The evening was such a thorough 
and enjoyable success that it is worth describing 
for the benefit of others. . 

Some small china shoes (the kind used for hold- 
ing matches) were prepared beforehand with lac- 
ings of different colored ribbons. The date was 
painted in gold letters.on the toe of each boot, and 
at the back the name of some character noted in 
history or story books. These names were in pairs, 
like Jack and Jill, Romeo and Juliet, Punch and 
Judy, Paul and Virginia, Antony and Cleopatra. 
Paul and Florence, David and Dora, Jupiter and 
Juno, Bassanio and Portia, Cupid and Psyche. 
Each pair of shoes was laced with one color of 
ribbon. 

As the guests arrived they were handed one of 
the little shoes, the young men taking the ones with 
masculine names, the girls the others. In this way 
partners were chosen for the evening, and the shoes 
were carried away as souvenirs. 

Each young lady had been previously requested 
to bring an untrimmed bonnet of felt or straw, and 
_also any old feathers or ribbons or artificial flowers. 
The bonnets were labeled with the girls’ names 
used on the shoes, and each gentlemen selected the 
one that corresponded with his own. The trim- 
mings were placed in a large basket, and passed 


around for the gentlemen to choose from, in- order 


to trim a bonnet for his partner. While Jack 


sewed industriously, Jill kept him supplied with 
thread and scissors, and enlivened his work with 
conversation. 

When all the bonnets were ready, they were laid 


ona long table and examined by a committee of one 
who did not take part in the contest. Paul’s effort 
was awarded the first prize, for tasteful and artistic 
trimming. Antony’s design was declared the worst, 
and the booby prize went to him. The young lady 
who was doomed to wear Antony’s frantic attempt 
at millinery was presented with the second prize. 
The bonnets were worn during the rest of the even- 
ing, and occasioned continual merriment and lively 
talk. Judy’s Directoire bonnet was loaded with 
plumes that wagged over her ears and nodded at 
the top of her head; Dora’s was neatly lined with 
an ostrich feather, and the fastening strings were 
two long pieces of sash ribbon. An old-fashioned 
Leghorn flat fell into Cupid’s hands, and he made 
a simple decoration by fastening a stuffed bird on 


_the crown in the center! 


Paper caps, that had been bought at Macy’s. 
were provided for the gentlemen, and when the 
march to supper was witnessed from above stairs 
the fantastic assortment of head-gear resembled a 
tribe of Fijis on the war-path. A final set of lan- 
ciers crowned the evening’s frolic. 


A BOY’S EFFORT. 


AST summer I passed a group of men digging 
and carrying dirt. ‘Two of them were pointed 
out to me as Indian boys from Carlisle School. 
They were not handsome nor attractive as they 
worked—boots and trousers covered with earth. 
They wore broad-brimmed straw hais, and about 
their necks red handkerchiefs were knotted, sailor- 
fashion. Nothing about their appearance separated 
them from the men who were working with them. 
The gentleman who employed them spoke in the 
highest terms of their quiet, industrious habits. 
When their contract expired, they returned to the 
school, and last week the following letter was 
received from one of them. ‘This letter shows the 
kind, brotherly heart of the Indian boy. His 
schoolmate wanted to accomplish a certain work, 
and he does all he can for him. He cannot give him 
money—he has none for himself—but he can give 
him sympathy, he can use any influence he may 
possess to help him accomplish his end. 
It is a hint worth eonsideration by white boys : 


INDIAN ScHoon,. CARLISLE, Pa., December 9, 1888. 


Mr. 
DEAR FRIEND,—Since my return to the school [ have 
often thought of the “ farm” with a longing to be there. 


_It is such a delightful place. I write you this letter sim- 


ply to ask you whether you would not like to get a fine 
set of double harness made entirely by an Indian boy 
who has mastered his trade. It took the first prize at 
the Cumberland County Fair last September. It is all 
made by hand, and no machine. The Indian boy that 
owns it has entered Dickinson College and is paying his 
way through. I heard him say that it would*be a favor 
to him if some one would buy it, and since I knew that 
you like a variety of harnesses, I thought I would tell 
you about this; and not only that, but because I am 
pleased to see this boy so determined to get an educa- 
tion and make a man of himself, and now, as he is in 
need of money, I thought I could help him in this way. 
Should you know of any one else that would be likely 
to buy it, please call their attention to this and greatly 
oblige, Respectfully yours, 


There is a spirit of friendly, practical helpfulness 
in this letter which any white boy might be glad to 
possess, and an example which a white boy might 
well follow. There is another lesson: this is the 
kind of charity the world needs—that which helps a 
man to help himself. 


THE KISSING HABIT. 
T is really a nuisance, and, in these days of soci- 
eties and crusades against evils, presents a good 
object. We mean this kissing habit. It is certain 
that, if the great army of babies could speak, they 
would unite in saying, “Save us; we cannot save 
ourselves!’’ Poor little helpless things, we pay no 
attention to frowns or tears, but, just because they 
are sweet and attractive, pounce upon them like 
hawks, and kiss them with the greatest freedom ; 
and much more serious results follow than annoy- 
ance to baby. Doctors tell us that many times dis- 
ease is transmitted by kisses. Girls are the guilty 
ones in this bad practice. Very rarely does a boy 
kiss another boy, even his own brother. But 


irls !—that is, some girls—kiss every girl friend, | 
gl g1 ys 


anywhere—street, church, school, cars, anywhere ; 
sometimes they will kiss a strange girl when_part- 
ing from her, just because she is with a friend. 
There is even a worse habit: kissing a girl when 
they do not feel at all kindly toward her; when 


in the next breath they will make a criticism that 
shows they have even a dislike. The January 
“ Wide Awake ” says on this subject : 

“Girls are impulsive—they would lose much - 
charm if they were not; they make their dear five 
hundred friends, and every time they meet and 
every time they part they kiss one another. The 
dear five hundred, or the most of them, drop out 
of daily life as the years go on, and are replaced 
by others, and the habit grows until now you can 
see women kissing each other everywhere—in cars, 
at railway stations, in all public places.” 

Last summer some young women and girls met 
at a summer hotel for the first time. Before the 
end of the first week a stranger would have been 
justified in thinking that they had known each 
other from infancy. They were inseparable. They 
walked up and down with their arms around each 
other, they kissed “ good-by ” if only parted for a 
few hours’ row. ‘They apparently were bosom 
friends, with no secrets. Not long since, one who 
had seen this violent growth of affection met one 
of the group; they had scarcely seen each other 
since their return, and apparently had lost all in- 
terest in each other; so, with “ Wide Awake,” we 
say: 
“ Remember, a kiss is the most sacred expres 
sion of love which you can give to your mother, or 
your sister, or your dearest friend; and I tell you 
now what I know to be true, that really refined 
women, as they grow older, grow chary of seatter- 
ing such gifts right and left to every acquaintance. 
After all, my message may be packed into that 
one word, so expressive in its modern use, 
‘Don't ” 


, PHE CANARY AND THE MIRROR. 
O doubt our young readers will be interested in 
the following account of a lonesome canary, 
and how he found companionship : 

“Do you know that the little canaries you keep 
in cages are fond of mirrors? We have seen little 
girls, and older ones, too, who were fond of mir- 
rors ; but who ever heard of birds that used them 7 


‘I will tell you about a little canary that lives at the 
house where I board. 


“Some time ago our landlady got a canary, and 
put it ina cage alone. The little bird was taken 
from a large cage hokling a dozen birds. He was 
very homesick and lonesome, just as you would be 
if you were taken away off among strangers—away 
from mamma, papa, sisters, brothers, and every- 
body you ever knew. 3 

“ Just so our little birdie cried and moaned, and 
would not eat nor sing. It wanted to go home and 
see its mamma. ‘The lady did all she could to com- 
fort it and make it feel at home.. She talked to it 
and petted it, giving it clean water, good seed, 
apples, and everything she thought it would like. 
But it was of no use; birdie kept erying, and 
wouldn’t make friends, but wanted to go home. 

‘One day his mistress brought him a large piece 
of a broken mirror, as big as my two hands, and 
placed it on one side of his cage, where he could 
see it readily. Do you suppose he cared anything 
for that? Indeed he did. He hopped down, and, - 
going up close, looked in, seeming to be perfectly 
delightede He chirped and hopped about, singing 
and putting on all the airs he was master of. He 
was not homesick at all after that. He spends 
much of his time before the glass; and when he 
goes to sleep at night he will cuddle down just as 
close to the glass as hecan get. You see, he thinks 
he is sleeping close beside that other little bird. 
His mistress often lets him out into the room, where 
le can have more liberty. She may put that glass 
anywhere in the room, and he will find it and spend 
most of his time before it. ; 

“One day the little fellow acted very naughtily. 
He got angry and tried to get into a fight. It all 
happened because he wanted his own way and could 
not get it. He went up to the glass so lovingly ani 
tried to coax the other bird to come and play with 
him somewhere else. ‘The looking-glass bird would 
not follow him, but went the other way every time. 
Then the canary got provoked, and, flying at the 
bird in the glass, tried to have a real fight with 
him. He tried it only once, and then he looked 
ashamed of it. The blame, you see, was all on one 
side. That shows how foolish it is to get angry 
and pick a quarrel. 

‘‘ He washes himself before the large mirror in 
the room, pluming his feathers and making his 
toilet with much satisfaction ; and, like all folks 
that spend much time before the glass, he is getting 
very vain.” 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER.’? 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


i bow emphasis which Christ put upon the king- 
dom of God appears from the fact that that 
phrase occurs in the four Gospels alone over fifty 
times, and the corresponding phrase, kingdom of 
heaven, occurs in Matthew alone, the only Evan- 
gelist who uses it, thirty times. But there are more 
significant indications of its importance. It formed 
the staple of Christ’s preaching. As it may be 
said that the theme of Luther was justification by 
faith, and that of Calvin the sovereignty of God, 
and that of Wesley free grace, so it may be said, 
with almost equal truth, that the theme of Christ’s 
preaching was the kingdom of God. His first min- 
istry was that of a herald, proclaiming, The king- 
dom of God is at hand ; almost his last witness was 
that borne before Pilate: I ama King. He bids 
his disciples seek this kingdom above everything 
else; he declares that it is better to enter this king- 
dom with one hand or one eye, rather than, having 
two hands or two eyes, to be cast out; he declares 
that little children are citizens of this kingdom, and 
that the experienced and wise must become as little 
children in order to enter it; he commends the 
scribe who puts love above all the law as one who 
is not far from the kingdom of God; he refuses to 
be stayed by the appeals of the people, because he 
must go and preach this kingdom to other cities ; 
he ordains the twelve to proclaim it everywhere in 
Galilee, and the seventy to repeat the same proc- 
lamation in Perea; he warns the Pharisees—as 
though it were the most to be dreaded of all possi, 
ble fates—that they shall see the heathen admitted 
to the kingdom of God, and they themselves shut 
out; he foretells the advent of that kingdom as near 
at hand, and bids men prepare for it by apprehend- 
ing and accepting the good tidings; and, finally, 
when the Jewish rabbi comes to him for instruction 
respecting it, he tells him that except a man be born 
again he cannot so muck as even see this kingdom. 

The metaphor of a kingdom has lost, if nog its 
force, at least its attractiveness to us in these latter 
times. It is not without significance that Mr. Mul- 
ford, when he writes a treatise on this subject, mod- 
ernizes the title and writes of the “ Republic of 
God.” But the theme has not lost its importance. 
There is none which is more important, and none 
which ought to be of greater interest to the disciple 
of Christ. than that of the kingdom of God. What 
does Christ mean by it? When and how does it 
come? What are its advantages? How are we 
to enter into it? 

At the outset of his ministry Christ afforded no 
answer to these questions. ‘The people were ex- 
pecting the inauguration of a Messiah’s kingdom. 
They believed that by a repetition of signs and won- 
ders like those which accompanied the deliverance 
of Israel from Egypt they were to be delivered 
from all their enemies, and Jerusalem instead of 
Rome was to become mistress of the world. Christ 
at first made no attempt to undeceive them. He 
simply went everywhere proclaiming, ‘The king- 
dom of God is at hand ; prepare for it; cease to do 
evil; learn to do well.”” Not until the attention of 
the people had been compelled, and their interest 
awakened and their hopes excited, did he begin to 
explain what this kingdom was, and how it was to 
come. His first explanation was afforded by a series 
of stories or parables. 

The kingdom of God, said Christ, is like a hus- 
bandman going out to sow seed; the harvest de- 
pends quite as much on the soil as on the sowing or 
the seed. What lessons for to-day in this simple 
simile! for we need not stay long to ponder the 
lesson, familiar now but novel then, that it is not 
like a general going out conquering and to conquer. 

1. It is a seed sown. The one underlying ques- 
tion of modern religious philosophy is, I take it, 
this: Is Christianity the ripest product of human 
thought and life, or the best gift of divine grace 
and love? Asasy}tem of doctrine, is it something 
man has evolved ofit of a study of nature, or is it a 
revelation? As a historic fabric, is it a temple 
made by human hands and planned by human 
thought, or is it a tabernacle whose pattern God 
has given? As an individual life, is it the best 
product of human resolution and human influence, 
is it the fruitage of preachers and parents and indi- 
vidual human resolves, or is it a divine endowment, 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for February 3, 1889. 
—Mark iv., 10-20. 


an inbreathing of the Almighty? All such ques- 
tions as, Are miracles possible? Is there a trust- 
worthy revelation? Is Christ an incarnate God or 
only a royally endowed man? Is prayer answer- 
able? are but parts of this larger question. 

Now, I am not going to argue this question here. 
In these papers I attempt not to prove the truth of 
Christ’s teachings, only to expound them; not to 
demonstrate, but to interpret. And what Christ’s 
answer to this fundamental question was is very 
clear. The kingdom is a kingdom of God, not of 
man ; the power is of God, not of man; the source 
is from God, not from man. The doctrines are a 
revelation, not a discovery ; the fabric is built by 
men only as they are co-laborers with God, the 
Master-builder ; the life is “the gift of God.” The 
city is not a tower of Babel built by man to pierce 
the skies, but a New Jerusalem let down from 
heaven. The harvest comes not spontaneously 
from the soil; it comes from a seed sown. 

2. But only a seed is sown. If rationalism has 
denied the divine, orthodoxy has too often ignored 
the human, in the kingdom of God. How, in the 
face of this single parable, if there were no other 
teaching in the Bible to confirm it, any disciple of 
Christ can doubt that Christian doctrine, Christian 
ethics, Christian life—individual and national—is a 
growth, surpasses my comprehension. How any 
disciple can even go back to the New Testament, 
and expect to find it all there, in any other sense 
than that in which the oak is in the acorn or the 
wheat in the seed,I cannot understand. Of the 
great body of doctrine as it is held in the Christian 
Church to-day—including the doctrines of the trin- 
ity, vicarious atonement, inspiration, miracles—only 
the seed is to be found in the New Testament. The- 
ology is a growth; it would be unworthy the name 
of Christian science, unworthy the name of either 
Christ or science, if it were not. Of the great 
fabric of historical Christianity as it exists and has 
existed, with its efforts for the amelioration of the 
sick and the poor and the suffering, for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, for the extirpation of drunkenness, 
for the reform of prisons, for the endowment of 
schools and colleges, only the seed is to be found in 
the New Testament. The city is not let down fully 
built ; the harvest is not planted; the seed is sown. 
And so in the individual life. The New Testament 
is not a strait-jacket to which an insane man must 
submit himself lest he tear himself or others. It is 
not a chain to fasten a fierce dog to his kennel It 
is not a system of monastic regulations to which 
every disciple must submit or bear the pains and 
penalties to be inflicted by the Superior. It is not 
even a text-book in which a soldier is to learn a 
military drill. It is a seed, and only a seed. It is 
to give him who receives it germinant ideas which 
must sprout and grow to their own maturity in his 
own thinking; spiritual impulses to quicken in him 
new lines of life, which he must learn to follow out 
wisely for himself. If time permitted, I believe it 
would be easy to show that of nearly everything 
that is good and true and noble in our modern civ- 
ilization the seed is in the Bible; but then it is 
only the seed. 

3. And this seed necessarily depends for growth 
upon the soil in which it falls. This is the truth 
which lies upon the surface of the parable, and I 
need not develop it. History affords an illustra- 
tion. The seed fell in Judea on a hard, trodden 


highway, and never even got an entrance into Jew- | 


ish mind and heart; it fell in Greece and Rome 
on thin soil, and has grown with a thin and sickly 
growth; it has grown in Anglo-Saxon lands, where 
the thorns are growing up and choking it. The 
first danger was not hearing; the second was per- 
secution; the third, and perhaps deadliest of all, 
is worldliness. Individual experience affords con- 
stant illustration. In all our communities are men 
who listen but never truly hear; men who hear but 
never truly receive into any depth of nature, or with 
any depth of purpose; men who receive but never 
produce fruit, because other purposes grow up to 
absorb their minds, weaken their resolves, and de- 
flect their wills. | 

The kingdom of God is as a sower going forth to 
sow. It is but a seed dropped in the soil. 
will you make of it ? 


I have a power in my soul which enables me 
to perceive God : I am as certain as that I live that 
nothing is so near to me as God. . . . Manis more 
or less blessed in the same measure as he is aware 
of the presence of God. It is not because God is 
in him, and so close to him, and he hath God, that 
he is blest, but because he perceives God’s presence, 
and knows and loves him.—[:Tauler. | 


What 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 
Emity Huntineton MILuEr. 


VERYTHING that we see in this beautiful 
world that our Father has made for us ought 
to remind us of him, to make us think of his good- 
ness, and remember his wishes. David was always 
thinking of God’s power and wisdom and love when 
he saw the stars and the sunshine, the rain falling 
in soft showers, the dew on the tender grass, the 
grain springing in the fields, the birds flying home 
before a tempest, and even the clouds floating above 
the hills. And so our Lord Jesus, as he went 
about with his disciples, taught them to learn some 
lesson of wisdom from every little common thing— 
such as the shepherds caring for their sheep, the 
women making bread, the merchants buying goods, 
the fishermen catching fish, the farmer sowing his 
seed or sending out his servants to gather in the 
harvest. He showed them how all these simple 
things that concern our bodies ought to help us to 
understand the things that concern our souls, and 
he said, “ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 
God has given us ears to hear, and eyes to see, and 
minds to think about these things, and he wants us 
to use them all. There were some things to be 
seen in Palestine, where Jesus walked and talked, 
that are not quite like what we see in our country. 
We do not see fields of wheat with only a little, 
hard foot-path running through for a road, with a 
great deal of the ground so stony, or choked with 
such great thorny shrubs, that nothing can grow in 
it, and flocks of birds watching to eat up the pre- 
cious grain if any of it falls on the path. But that 
was what the people saw in Palestine, and we know 
that in very much the same way wheat is sown in 
this country, and that, even if the seed is all good, 
weeds will keep it from growing, and stony ground 
and hard ground prevent the little roots from going 
down deep enough to feed it and make it strong. 
And so when we read this story about. seed-sowimg 
that our Lord told to the men and women and chil- 
dren that were gathered about him on a green hill- 
side, we will think he says to us, as he said to 
them: “ He that hath ears to hear, let him_hear.” 
Tue Seep. Jesus himself said, “The seed is 
the Word ;” but he did not mean by that only the 
Word of God as we read it in the Bible. He 
meant any message that God sends us: in his Book, 
by the lips of his servants, or by his own whisper 
in our hearts; just as a father might send word to 
his child in a letter or by a messenger, or himself 
might comeand speak to him. The message would 
be the father’s word. 

THe Sower. If the word of our Father is the 
seed, he himself is the Sower, no matter in what 
way he sows the seed, or by what hand he sends it; 
just as we say the farmer sows his wheat when he 
sends his servants to do the work. He commands 
and directs and instructs. Every sermon you hear in 
church, every lesson you learn, every word that is 
spoken by any one to help you to be good, all that 
you read in the Bible or any good book, every pure 
and beautiful example that you see, all good influ- 
ences that might lead you to be better, every whis- 
per in your heart that makes you wish to be better 
—all are seed from the hand of the divine Sower, 
scattered in your heart. — 

THE Sor. For, of course, the soil is your heart ; 
that part of you that thinks, and loves, and hates, 
and chooses: chooses to listen or turns away ; obeys 
or disobeys ; takes the good seed in, or does not 
give it any chance to grow. | 

SEED THAT IS WASTED. A great deal of seed does 
not grow so as to bear any fruit; but it is not the 
fault of the seed, but of the soil. We go to church 
or to Sunday-school, or we read God’s Word, and 
all the time our thoughts are somewhere else. We 
are thinking about our play or our studies, or the 
people around us, or something we did yesterday 
or mean to do to-morrow, and the message never 
gets into our hearts at all, any more than the see 
got into the hard path where some of it fell. It 
was good seed, but that which ought to have grown 
in our hearts was wasted. 

Sometimes we do listen, and we think we will 
take heed to the message. We say we will be good 
and obedient and -truthful and loving, and every 
one shall see that we are Christians. But we think 


we can do it ourselves; we care all the time for 
what other people will think and say about us, and 
in our hearts is no real love for God and desire to 
please him. There is no root to our goodness, and 
so it does not live long, and we soon forget about 
Sometimes we are really in 


our new resolutions. 
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earnest, and mean to be good and keep on serving 
God. We take his word right into our hearts, and 
for a time everything seems right. But there are 
evil weeds growing there too—selfishness and envy 


and disobedience and pride—and we forget to ask 


God to take them out and help us to keep them 
out. Presently they begin to show their heads, and 
we pay very little attention to them, but by and by 
they grow stronger, until the good seed is all choked 
and feeble, and we feel discouraged and give up. 
We say we may as well stop trying. 


TuE Use or SEED. How can [you tell whether 


the good seed is wasted in your heart? By re- 
membering what seed is sown for; what its use is. 
Seed is sown that it may grow; it grows that it 
may bear fruit; if it does not bear fruit it is of no 
use. Do the messages that God sends you bear 
fruit in your life? Are you growing in gentleness 
and kindness and a real desire to please your 
Father in heaven? Are you an obedient child, an 
unselfish playmate, a faithful pupil? These are all 
called fruits of the Spirit in the Bible, and they can 
only grow when the soil is prepared, the seed re- 
ceived, the seed kept. God’s spirit prepares our 
hearts, and teaches us to receive the truth; he 
himself keeps and tends and watches it that Satan 
cannot catch it away, or weeds choke and destroy 
it, and he says it shall bring forth fruit an hundred- 
fold, which means that every good life helps to 
make others good, just as a great deal of wheat grows 


_ from one small grain. 


A POWER UNTO SALVATION.’ 


By tHe Rev. Lyman AsBsBorTt, D.D. 


‘‘ For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
forever.’’—Matt. vi., 15. : 
‘*But ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is 


come upon you.’’—Acts 1., 8. : PS 

‘‘For Iam not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ: for it is 
the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth ; 
to ihe Jew first, and also to the Greek.’’—Romans 1., 16. 


HE first of these verses declares that power 
belongs to God, and, by implication, that we 
have power only as we borrow it from God. The 
second verse declares how this power is in the moral 
and spiritual realm to be bestowed upon men. The 
third verse declares through what instrumentality 
this power shall be bestowed; namely, through the 
Gospel. 
The religion of the Bible is, then, characteristic- 
ally a power—bestowing religion. It is this which 
distinguishes it from all other religions, that it comes 
giving, or professing to give, to men a power which 
before they did not possess. As a system of eth- 
ical rules of conduct the Bible does not widely differ 
from other systems. Elsewhere the principles of 
justice, mercy, righteousness, truth, have been codi- 
fied as they are codified in the Bible. As a reve- 
lation of truth it differs from other books, and yet 
not pre-eminently so. It makes clearer the doctrine 
of immortality; but the doctrine of immortality is 


not peculiar to the Bible. It makes clear the 


fatherhood of God; but the fatherhood of God is 
not peculiar to the Bible. What is peculiar about 
the Bible and the religion which the Bible repre- 
sents is that the Book and the religion hold as in 
their hand a gift of power bestowed upon human- 
ity. All the significance of the miracles of the Old 
Testament andthe New Testament lies in this, that 
they are the verification, manifestation, exhibitions 
of a power more than human, witnesses to a help 


that lies beyond humanity, and that is extended to” 


humanity. It is in this sense that we Christians 
hold strenuously to the doctrine that the religion of 
the Bible is a supernatural religion. It is a matter 
of small account whether man thinks this or that or 
the other miracle was wrought, but it is a matter of 
very great account whether he believes there is any 
hand stretched down from heaven to help man in 
his impotence, or any light streaming down from 
heaven to guide man in his darkness. So through- 
out thé Old Testament the history is the history of 
a power not belonging to humanity, and working 
for the benefit of Israel. 

It is by the power of God that the Israelites are 
summoned from their bondage. It is by the 
power of God in a battle with the powers repre- 
sented by necromancy that they are set free. It 
is by the power of God that the waves of the Red 


Sea part for them in the wilderness. It is by the 


power of God that the walls of Jericho fall, and 
that one after another victory crowns their cam- 


_ paigning in Palestine. The question, how, in what 


way, this, that, or the other work was wrought, is 


_jmmaterial; but take from the Old Testament his- 


1 Preached in gta Church, Sunday morning, January 
13, 1889. Printed by request, 


tory this thought, that God is using his power for 
his own children, and you take out the very founda- 
tion of that history, and leave nothing but a crum- 
bling mass of disjointed and insignificant stones. 
The history of Israel is not the history of what the 
Jews did or Jewish great men did, but of what a 
power not themselves was doing for them. As 
this is the Old Testament history of the nation, so 
this is the Old Testament experience of the Nindi- 
vidual. It is the theme of the poet. It reappears 
in David, in Isaiah, in Jeremiah, in Malachi, in 
every prophet. Infinite are the variations of this 
theme, but the song is always the same. ‘ Power 
belongeth unto thee, O God, but unto thee also 
belongeth mercy:”’ the helpful hand that gives 
forth power for suffering humanity. Let me read 
one expression of this experience : 

‘* For thou wilt light my candle: the Lord my God will 
enlighten my darkness. 

‘* For by thee I have run through a troop; and by my 
God have I leaped over a wall. 

‘ As for God, his way is perfect: the word of the Lord 
is tried: he is a buckler to all those that trust in him. : 

‘* For who is God save the Lord? or who is a rock save 
our 
It is God that girdeth me with strength, and maketh 
my way perfect. 

‘He maketh my feet like hinds’ feet, and setteth me 
upon my high places. 

‘* He teacheth my hands to war, so that a bow of steel is 
broken by mine arms. 

‘** Thou hast also given me the shield of thy salvation: 
and thy right hand hath holden me up, and thy gentleness 
hath made me great.”’ 


When we pass from the Old Testament to the 
New, we pass from a measurably physical to an 
almost wholly spiritual realm. The old doctrine 
that power belongeth unto God and that God 
bestows this power upon his children reappears in 
the New Testament, but in a new form. It is now 
the spiritual helpfulness of God that comes to the 
front. The spiritual helpfulness of God was in the 
Old Testament, but there it is in the background. 
The notion of the physical helpfulness of God was 
in the front inthe Old Testament. Itis in the New 
Testament, but it retires to the background. The 
whole human race is, as it were, lifted up into 
another realm. Now reappears the statement of 
divine power with a new direction to it. Still is 
the declaration that his is the power, but the power 
of God is now declared to be unto a spiritual sal- 


vation. It isa moral and a spiritual power, a moral | 


and a spiritual helpfulness, which the New Testa- 
ment prominently and chietly imports. 

We speak as though a man’s power had been 
greatly increased during the past few centuries, as 
though civilization had greatly increased our power ; 
but if we will think of it a little, we shall see that 
all the power of civilization is a power that is not 
our own. I believe it is true that the American 
athlete is a little taller than the Greek athlete, and 
the American racer can run a little longer and hold 
his wind a little better than the Greek runner. It 
is probably true that the soldier of to-day is a few 
inches taller and a few inches larger around the 
girth than the soldier of old English times. The 
armor in the Tower of London, worn by the soldiers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, is too 
small for the British grenadier of the nineteenth 
century. We have increased a little our individual 
muscular power, but the increase is very little, 
while our power as a race and our power as a com- 
munity has been increased almost infinitely. Why ? 
Because we have learned to rely more on power not 
our own. We run no better races, but we have 
laid hold of a power that carriesus. Wecanswim 
no better than he who swam across the Hellespont, 
but we have laid hold of a power that carries us 
unfatigued across the ocean. We no longer light 
our way with torches carried in our hands, but we 
ask the stored electricity in nature to furnish us 
with electric light. All the powers of modern 
civilization are stored in nature, which we lay 
hold upon and use ourselves. We have grown 
strong, not because we are stronger, but because 
we have acquired the capacity to use a strength not 
our own. So in the healing art. What is it? It 
is the employment of powers that are beyond our- 
selves, outside ourselves. Ask the doctor what is 
his best help, who is his best nurse, what is his most 
certain medicine, and he will say, “ Nature.” My 
dear doctor, spell it in one syllable. Say not nature, 
but God! For what isthe difference between nature 
and God? The great fundamental truth is that we 
are environed by powers that are not ourown. And 


I will not go to an orthodox authority, but I will 


ask Herbert Spencer to tell us what this power is in 
that}famous definition of his: “ Amid the mysteries 
which become the more mysterious the more they 
are thought about, there will remain the absolute cer- 
tainty that we are ever in the presence of an Infinite 


and Eternal Energy from whom all things proceed.” 
What is this but the statement, in the language of 
modern philosophy, of the old Hebrew Psalmist’s 
declaration, Power belongeth unto God? And what 
is the result of all modern pe but this: a skill 
to lay hold on this Power that is not out own, and 
make it our own by obedience to its laws ? 

Now, the New Testament, as a spiritual appen- 
dix to Old Testament teaching, confirmed by mod- 
ern science, adds the declaration that there are 
powers not our own that make for human helpful- 
ness and lift us up in the spiritual realm. The 
power is not merely physical; the use is not merely 
physical. The power is spiritual, and it ean be laid 
hold on to help the spiritual life. The power that is 
of God is a power unto spiritual salvation. As there 
is a power to help man in the material and physical 
world, as there is a power to help him in the realm 
of virtae and truth, as there is a power to help him 
in the sensuous, so there is also a power to help 
him in the spiritual, realm. Dowe doubtit? You 
do not doubt that there is a power in ourselves 
which we give to one another? Can you question 
that a hero can give to the coward courage? Can 
you question that a hopeful man ean inspire hope ? 
Do you doubt that a weak-willed man can be made 
stronger in will by leaning upon a man whose will 
is stronger than his own? Oh, can any man or 
woman that has sat in this church in times past 
doubt that there is power in a great heart to fill 
vacant hear’s full of loyal, ebullient, noble, divine 
love ? 

And as the individual imparts to the individual, 
the father and mother to their children, the teacher 
to his pupils, the pastor to his congregation, so 
generations impart to other generations. It is 
not all a fiction, this Roman Catholic idea of 
works of supererogation stored up, on which men 
may draw. The world has accumulated a great 
reservoir of virtue, and we draw on it every day. 
You are stronger men and women to-day for your 
Puritan ancestry. You are stronger for your An- 
glo-Saxon blood. You are drawing from all this 
accumulated moral force and power reservoired by 
the moral nature of your ancestors, and you are 
more accountable for the impulse they give you, 
the strength they impart. 

The teaching of the Gospel, then, is this: that 
we live, move, and have our being in a great reser- 
voir of forces. We reach out our hand and lay 
‘hold on them, and make them serve us. We do 
this with material forces ; we do it with moral and 
spiritual forces. We lay hold on them, and make 
them our own. We are strong by using a strength 
that is not our own. : 

In view of this brief statement, let me say, first, 
that salvation is not something you are to get in 
heaven by and by, on condition that you do some- 
thing or believe something or think something or 
experience something here on earth now. Salvation 
isnot a crown on the head, nor a palm in the hand, 
nor gold in the streets to walk on, nor pearly gates 
to go through, nor a privilege of sitting and singing 
and paying nothing, nor any such thing. I will not 
say that the Bible does not declare that man will 
be saved from future punishment through faith in 
Christ; but I do say that that is not the burden of 
the Bible declaration; and it has been made the 
burden of preaching altogether too often. The great 
good news of the Bible is this: men are saved from - 
the burdens of their present life; they are saved 
from the darkness of their skepticism; from the 
bondage of their superstition ; from the cruelty and 
the inhumanity of their selfish natures; from the 
weakness of a will that cannot hold them firm and 
strong in the midst of temptation; from sin here and 
now. There is no such declaration as this: If you 
will believe such and such a proposition now, when 
you die you may go to such and suchaplace. But 
this universe is stored with great moral and spirit- 
ual powers. Do not fight your battle alone; 
lay hold on those powers and ask their help in the 
conflict. There is no other name given in heaven 


among men whereby we shall be saved. What is 


that? A narrow and bigoted declaration ? Only one 
door by which men can get into heaven! Not at all. 
I find a man trying to lift a great stone, which is 


Stoo heavy for his strength; and I say to him, Get 


out your tackle and your pulleys, and then you can | 
lift it. You cannot move that stone without a 
tackle and pulley. Is that narrow or bigoted ? 
No man can take the fruits of civilization unless he 
lays hold on powers other than his own; and no 
man can take the fruit of high, noble, divine, moral, 
spiritual culture unless he reaches out and lays 
hold of powers, that are not his own, that make for 
righteousness. 
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And as salvation is not a place to which you are 
going on coudition you believe such and such ar- 
ticles, so neither is it a fictitious character that is 
to be imputed to you—as though God says, If you 
will believe such and such things, I will treat you 
as something other than you are. Who desires to 
be treated as other than he is? What I want is 
not to be treated other than I am, but to be made 
other than I am. The children in their sport get 
together and dress up an idiot child in irony, 
with a teacher’s cap and gown and ruler, and 
impute learning to him, and call him teacher. Is 
lhe any more learned than he was before? Men, 
in a spirit of adulation, bow down before a Byron 
or a Moore or a Burns and declare how noble 
these men are, and impute to them a truth and 
purity and nobleness which they never really pos- 
sessed. Are they less sensual and stained than they 
were because of such imputation ? What we want is 
character, not stage vestments ; not to have a gar- 
ment of a Son put on us, but to be made sons of 
God. And this is thé promise of the Gospel: To 
those that receive him he gives power to become 
sons of God. 

So, thirdly, let me say that faith is not belief. 
It is not belief in along creed, not belief in a short 
creed. It is not belief in thirty-nine articles or 
forty-two articles or two articles or one article. 
Faith does in the moral and spiritual realm that 
which reason does in the physical and material 
realm. It is simply reaching out a heart of sym- 
pathy and laying hold on the heart of God and _ re- 
ceiving strength that God pours into the children 
whose souls are open to receive his help. 

There is a company formed, I am told, in New 
York called the Mausoleum Gompany. They pro- 
pose to build a great structure which will hold ten 
thousand corpses. They have discovered scientific- 
ally that if air of a certain temperature is driven 
through the building the corpses will always be 
kept in the same state of preservation. This is a 
new method of sepulture; and we are expected to 
see here the bodies of our friends kept in a desic- 
cated semblance to the life that is gone. What 
fellowship, what sociality, what touch of friendship, 
what vital principle of life, would be found in one of 
these ten thousand desiccated corpses? So scholas- 
‘tic theology has taken the truth and life of God, 
and drained them of their life-blood and converted 
them into a creed, and entombed them, and then 
invited men into the mausoleum that held them and 
said, If you would have life, come into the presence 
of these desiccated creeds, these bloodless corpses 
of a long dead faith. Men have prayed for bread, 
and the church has given then—well, I will not 
say a stone—say hard-tack! What virtue is there 
in the mere declaration of an opinion? This is 
not faith. Faith in Christ is an appreciation of the 
quality that is in Christ, a sense of his worth, a de- 
sire to be like him, a resolute purpose to follow after 
him and attain something of the same heroism and 
grandeur of character that he possessed. Faith in 
(sod is a sense of the divine and a trust that there is 
an infinite pity and an eternal helpfulness in 
the Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all 
things proceed, and a looking to its poured-out 
sympathy and an open heart to receive it. Oh, 
there are some men that count themselves without 
faith in this nineteenth century who seem to me to 
have the elements of a joyful and true faith, and 
there are other men who count themselves to be full 
of it that are without it. Does God shut himself 
up, so that no man shall come near him except 
through the avenue of this or that or the other 
opinion? Has God no sympathy for a Unitarian ? 
Has God no love for a heretic? Has God no 
helpful hand to reach out to an atheist? “I say 
unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you, that 
you may be the children of your Father which is 
in heaven.” And yet we have been more than once 
asked to believe that God curses those that curse 
him, and hates those that hate him, and uses de- 
spitefully those that use him despitefully. 

If there are any in this congregation this morn- 
ing that are seeking truth and pursuing it, and not 
knowing where to find it; if there are any that are 
unable to take this or that or the other creed and 
find rest therein; if there are any of you that have 
_been bidden to stifle your convictions, throttle your 
doubts, kill your perplexities, only believe—not be- 
cause it is true, but because if you believe you will 
have peace, if you believe you will have comfort, if 
you believe you will have joy—lI bring you this morn- 
ing a different message. I say to you, first of all, 
be true to yourself, be true to your own convictions, 


believe nothing that is not true, believe nothing the 
truth of which is not wrought into your own soul. 
You have no right to believe a lie because it will 
cheer you. The very root and fonndation of faith 
is belief in truth, fidelity to truth, and no man can 
have fidelity who is unfaithful to his own nature ; 
and no God that loves his children will shove from 
him at the last with his great arm any child 
of his that has sought in any literature, in any 
school, by any means whatever, to come to the truth, 
to come to righteousness. : 

The child wakes in the night and cries for its 
mother, and the mother comes to take it in her 
arms, and, frightened by the nightmare, the child 
pushes the mother away, thinking the mother to be 
herself some horrible demon of her dream, and 
still cries “Mamma.” Does her mother lay her 
down and say, ‘“ When you wake up and find out who 
[ am, I will look after you?’ So men, as in their 
sleep and dreams, have gone with clasped hands 
crying for God; and they have looked for him in 
the old Bible, and somehow they did not find him 
ihere, and in Christ, and somehow they did not find 
him there, and in creed and liturgy, and somehow 
they did not find him there. And the very God 
whom nature and literature and history and 
church and Bible offered them, they have pushed 
away, thinking him no God, or a God only to be 
dreaded, not to be loved. And shall I think God 
thrusts them from him, and says: ‘“ When you 
understand me and come to me intelligently, I will 
receive you; and not till then’? God forbid. If 
these be any one in this congregation that cares for 
a Father-God, come to him by what way you can. 
You cannot find-ehim in the Old Testament ? I don’t 
see why; I find him there. You cannot find him 
in the New Testament? I don’t see why; I find 
him there. You cannot find him in Christ? 1 
don’t see why; I tind him there. But halt not; 
for God has many prophets, and speaks through 
many voices. Go! Go! Search for him where you 
will—in Herbert Spencer, or Matthew Arnold, or 
Plato, or Marcus Aurelius—where you will—only 
search for him. For he is the Power you need ; in 
him alone is the power of an endless, an eternal, a 
true, a divine life. If the Old Testament will bring 
you to him, take the Old Testament. If the New 
Testament will bring you to him, take the New 
Testament. If I can bring you, take me. If I can- 
not help you, go elsewhere; but find somewhere 
some prophet, some teacher, some printed page. 
some better voice, that can bring you to the Power 
that is for righteousness, the Power that is not your 
own. 

And may this church, as it goes on in its work 
and its life, not count on the things perceived and 


human for its strength; not on social power, not on 


intellectual power, not on human muscularity of any 
kind: may it count on the power that is not our- 
selves, on the power of God, of Him who holds all 
the infinite resources of his being that he may pour 
them out into hungry, needy, weakened, impover- 
ished souls, and fill them with himself. Amen and 
amen. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
THE LORD IS MY HELPER. 


By THE Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. 


HESE words are used in the passage of Script- 
ure given above, to emphasize the duty of con- 
tentment with such things as we have, and to warn 
us against covetousness. The thought is, “ Be free 
from the love of money, and be content with such 
things as ye have, remembering that you always 
have God as your Helper, and he will never fail 
you. This is in these days an altogether practical, 
beautiful, and much-needed lesson on the helpful- 
ness of God. ‘Taking this starting-point, let us 
group around it some of the ways in which God 
helps us. 
The Lord is our Helper over worldiness. And, 
indeed, no more insidious snare is set in the way of 
the young to-day than this. Many are led astray 
from the beginnings of a Christian life through 
the absorbing desire to become rich, in order to 
shine in society. |Many girls are caught and held 
fast either by money itself or the attractive world 
of which money is the emblem. Only an intense 
devotion to Christ will help them out of this trap. 
The Lord is our Helper over covetousness. Next 


door to the love of money is covetousness. It makes 


us related to others, not in a kindly, helpful spirit. 
but in a jealous, harsh way. The girl who is poor 


1 For week beginning January 27. Heb. xiii., 6. 


_ pion he is. 


‘disciples were tempted in one direction. 


envies her neighbor who is rich and can afford the 
dresses and charms which are denied her. Not all 
really get so far as to steal, but, what is as bad, many 
get to hate. To save ourselves from this wretched- 
ness, nothing will avail save to draw near to God 
and find him better than all riches. We shall not 
covet if we can boldly say, “The Lord is my 
Helper.” 

So, too, this truth will save us from discontent. 
Growing out of the feverish desire to have these 
other things, and the spirit that regards them as 
most necessary, comes dissatisfaction with what we 
have. The home is dull and prosy ; the ordinary 
ways are tiresome; the food is bad, and everything 
szoes wrong. The life becomes jaundiced, morbid, 
bitter, and how shall it be cured? By a loyal trust 
in God, until one realizes that he who has God for 
his portion has all things and abounds. 

The Lord is our Helper over the fear of men. 
The thorough servant of God is independent. The 
other continually stands in awe of men. Their 
opinion tyrannizes him. ‘The spirit of the world is 
at this moment preventing thousands of young peo- 
ple from heartily serving God. Over this timid 
subjection there is no help save, by a bold acknowl- 
edgment of God, to discover what a strong cham- 

Over loneliness, too, is Hea great Helper. Often- 
times the new disciple, in the midst of turbulent, 
selfish, and worldly surroundings, is lonely. Many 
have fallen through this sense of loneliness, and 
have cast themselves into the busy, social, money 
adoring throng. * Our cities axe full of this, with 
their social clubs. ‘The reason is obvious. They 
do not realize the presence of the great Friend. 
He who chooses God is never alone. : 

God is our Helper over despondency. The young 
Christian needs to keep saying over to himself, till 


he has learned it by heart, ‘*‘ The Lord is my Helper. 


Sneers, ridicule, hard questions, sly temptations, 
doubts without a strong hold on God—through 
these he will become timid and faith dimmed. But 
they are thrown off at once from him who sees his 
Helper near. 

The Lord is our Helper in temptation. These 
But the 
prescription for their case applies to all other temp- 
tations. It is the reminder of the promise, “ I 
will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” With this 
echoing through our souls we shall not be suscepti- 
ble to temptation. | 

I will select all the references from that book 
which is full of songs about the great Helper—the 
Book of Psalms. Ps. iii., 2,3; iv.,3; vii, 10; ix, 
4,9, 10; xvi.; Ixvi., 4, 11, 12; v., 3; xviii., 2, 6 
16, 17; xx., 1,2; xxvii., 1,9; xxxiii., 20; xlvi.,1; 
exviil., 6, 7. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


Lord, for the evil thought not into evil wrought ; 
Lord, for the wicked will betrayed and baffled still ; 
for the heart from itself kept, our thanksgiving 
accept !—[ W. D. Howells. 


Small service is true service while it lasts. 

The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. 

| —[ Wordsworth. 

I have seen beneath the microscope a seed three 
thousand years old start into instant germination 
when touched with a drop of warm water. Soa 
human soul long apparently lifeless begins to 
grow when touched by the water of life-—[Canon 
Wilberforce. 

*(Jod lends not, but gives to the end, 

As he loves tothe end. If it seem 

That he draws back a gift, comprehet 

’Tis to add to it rather, amend 

And finish it up to your dream.” 

—[Mrs. Browning. 
lf we truly believed all this, how much we should 

be able to do in this world, into which we are sent 
todo! How much had Christ done for it ere he 
had left it? How. much did he know of what he 
had done, and was todo? Shall we demand that 
we should know more? Do you feel sometimes 
that you almost could take hold of the world your-. 
self and help it? But He who made it, and alone 
might be able to perfect it, does not do so at one 
bound. Can you not leave that to Him which is his 
to do, while you do what he has clearly sent you 
here todo? By the lives He has sent you to live | 
with he tells much of what that living is to be. To 
help is the highest I can ask for my life.—[ Belle. 


Jan. 24, 1889. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN “IMPRACTICABLE”’ REMEDY. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In a recent number of your paper I find the fol- 

lowing sentences in an Outlook paragraph briefly 
discussing prison labor as a competing factor with 
free labor: 

“ One remedy is suggested by a correspondent in 
another column; namely, that the products of prison 
labor shall be sold only in non-competing markets. 
This suggestion may be a valuable adjunct to a 
well-organized condition of prison labor, but it does 
not go to the root of the matter.” 


Turning to the correspondent’s article, “Sugges- 


tions for Legislation,” I quote his own language on 
the point in question : 

«¢ Now, can our prisoners be employed with the 
best machinery and best appliances for cheap pro- 
duction, and relieved from the objection that it 
competes with freelabor? What I want to suggest 
is a method by which they can. It is simply this: 
Restrict the sale of the product of prison labor to 
such markets as are now closed against us.” Or, 
repeated in other words, “Secure for our prisons 
the best machinery, and employ our prison labor in 
reference to the cheapest production, with the pro- 
vision that the products should only be sold in mar- 
kets where our free labor does not at all compete.” 

This suggestion shuts prison-made goods, of what- 
ever name or kind, out of all the markets of the 
United States, and in that respect is more sweeping 


in its provisions than the proposed Congressional | 


legislation prohibiting any product of convict labor 
being transported across State lines, and, of course, 
restricting the sale of prison products to the State 
in which manufactured; and its adoption would 
not allow a home market for anything produced by 
the inmates of Sing Sing, Auburn, the Michigan 
State Prison, or any other penal institution, for in 
none of these institutions is any class of goods pro- 
duced which are not manufactured by free labor 
outside, but scarcely out of sight of, the prison walls. 

This “remedy” would also prohibit or greatly 


restrict the sale of prison-made goods in the mar- 


kets of the world, for nothing that can be exported 


is or can be ma ufactured in prison that is not or. 


cannot be produced by free labor, if not in close 
proximity to any given prison, in the same State or 
in an adjoining State. And manufacturers of all 
classes of goods are clamoring, not only for the 
control of the home market—by the aid of tariffs 
and restrictive legislation—but also seeking for new 
fields in which to sell their products. Besides, it 
is not to be presumed that foreign governments will 
discriminate in favor of the importation of prison 
products as against the products of free labor. It 
is a delusion to assume that manufactured fabrics 
of any kind can be produced so much cheaper in 
prison as to put the manufacturer using free labor 
at a serious disadvantage in the foreign market, and 
if the day comes when this can be done, with that 
day will come a clamor for limiting their produc- 
tion even for exportation. Stoves made at Sing 
Sing or in the Albany penitentiary compete in ad- 
joining towns and in foreign countries with stoves 
made by free labor in Detroit; wagons made in 
the Michigan State Prison sell in Australia and 
West Africa by the side of wagons made at Lan- 
sing or South Bend, and Lansing or South Bend 
wagons—made by free;labor—sell in the streets of 
Jackson, within sight of prison walls, in competi- 
tion with prison-made wagons. The same may be 
said of agricultural tools, boots and shoes, clothing, 
brushes, and everything else made in or out. of 
prison. So it is safe to say that the proposed 
‘remedy ” cannot be a remedy. 

Permit a few words on the major subject ot 
prison labor. Unless prisons are to be a burden 
upon the State, and,if upon the State, upon the 
State’s free laborers, and a burden w#hout compen- 
sation ; and, worse yet, unless they are to be converted 
into moral and physical pest-houses, their inmates 
must be made to labor, to labor continuously and 
systematically, to labor for some good purpose— 
that is, in the production of something for use in 
the prison or for sale and use outside, and not in 
moving stone from place to place and back again 
or in digging and filling up ditches. And if any 
useful and necessary article is made by prison labor, 
whether made for use in the prison itself or in any 
other State institution, or for sale in the home or 
foreign market, the competition with free labor 
seeking a market for its products will be just the 
same. ‘The legislative crank who proposes, as in a 
bill now pending in the New York Legislature, to 


employ all prisoners capable of laboring “in culti- 
vating lands belonging to the prison in which they 
are confined, in manufacturing articles needed in 
penal institutions, or in reclaiming the swamp lands 
of the State,” treads on the toes of free labor with 
as heavy a step as can the prison laborers employed 
in other industries; for New York has thousands 
of honest and deserving free laborers willing and 
anxious to do agricultural work for the State, 
either on prison lands or elsewhere, and an army 
of them can be organized to reclaim the swamp 
lands of the State or level her mountains. Why 
should they be discriminated against for the benefit 
and protection of laborers in shop and factory ? 

As long as competition with free labor is made 
the principal hobby of demagogues, or the control- 
ling factor in prison legislation, just so long will the 
problem remain unsolved: it cannot be solved on 
that line. The aim of legislators, prison managers, 
and prison reformers should not be to find some- 
thing for prisoners to do that nobody else does, nor 
to employ prison labor with the sole view to make 
prisons self-supporting. A prison may be made 
self-supporting and yet its inner management be 
such as to make it a blot upon the State; it may 
report an annual deficit and yet send out at least 
a fraction of its inmates, yearly, cured of a desire 
for a criminal life and prepared to be self-support- 
ing citizens. That should be the end in view in all 
prison management, and the labor problem should 
be subordinate to it. E. B. Ponp. 

ANN Arbor, Mich. 


MR. BURROUGHS AGAIN. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 


In Mr. John Burroughs’s criticism on Dr. Mun- 
ger’s criticism on “ Robert Elsmere,’ both pub- 
lished in The Christian Union, Mr. Burroughs 
makes the following statement: ‘ The truth is that 
many of the most spiritual-minded men of this 
century have denied miracles. Read what Emer- 
son says of them in his Divinity School address. 
What did Parker think of them? What did Mat- 
thew Arnold. what did Goethe, what does Tyndall, 
what. do Tennyson and Browning, and many other 
‘meditative and spiritual minds’ among the poets 
and thinkers of our day ?” 

Is not this a motley group? Emerson and 
Parker and Tyndall and Matthew Arnold have, in 
a sense, defined their views against the traditional 
and religious background of the past, each one dif- 
fering from the other, it is true, but all of them 
what is called radical, for want of a better word. 
Goethe, too, may have believed in no miracles ex- 
cept in that fine spiritual miracle of the ultimate 
triumph of the good over the evil, as brought forth 
in the second part of his “ Faust.” But of Tenny- 
son and Browning—can it be sweepingly and un- 
reservedly asserted that neither of these poets be- 
lieves in miracles? We feel like demanding proof, 
and the chapter and verse where it is to be found, 
in the face of Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam,” whose 
keynote is the miracle of resurrection, and in view 
of the fact that both the poets referred to by Mr. 
Burroughs as non-believers of miracles have treated 
with reverent touch the miracle of the raising of 
Lazarus from the dead. In XXXI. of “In Me- 
moriam”’ ‘Tennyson says: 

‘“ When Lazarus left his charnel cave, 
And home to Mary’s house returned, 
Was this demanded—if he yearned 

To hear her weeping by his grave ! 


“ Behold a man raised up by Christ ! 
The rest remaineth unrevealed ; 
He told it not ; or something sealed 
The lips of that Evangelist.” 
The poet refers to this resurrection as a fact, 
stirring no question of its veracity. 

Again, who can read, in “An Epistle,” Brown- 
ing’s minute and wonderful picture of Lazarus, as 
given by the avowedly unbelieving but really half- 
convinced Arab physician, Karshish, without feel- 
ing that to the poet the 

_ “patient Lazarus, . . . who knows 
God’s secret, while he holds the thread of life,” 
is not “stark mad’’? Nor does he raise the ques- 
tionof his being an impostor, this Lazarus, whose 
“especial marking . . . 

Is prone submission to the heavenly will— 

Seeing it, what it is, and why it is. 

’Sayeth, he will wait patient to the last 
- For that same death which must restore his being 

To equilibrium, body loosening soul 

Divorced even now by premature full growth.” 
Faith in the unseen, hope in the hereafter, have been 
part of the equipment of our noblest poets; if in 
the future they are to believe only in what they 


ean see with their eyes and touch with their hands, 
we shall have, instead. of eagles soaring sunward, 
wingless kites, satisfied with what they fine upon the 
ground. ANNE H. WHARTON. 


CHURCH WORK IN CITIES. . 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In an editorial some weeks since referring to the 
recent conference in New York, you take the posi- 
tion that the down-town churches ought to be 
sustained and attended by the wealthy, so that 
the poor people of those sections may have a place 
of worship. But would the maintenance of churches 
under such conditions secure the attendance of the 
wage-earning classes ? 

In our own city an earnest effort has been made 
to keep u, several churches down-town long after 
the membership had drifted to the western part of 
the city, and in every case, I think, with this re- 
sult—that the membership has gradually been with- 
drawn and transferred to the churches in the 
residence portion of the city, until a mere hand- 
ful of devoted Christians represented the working 
force of the church; and yet the working people, 
who live in throngs almost within hearing of the 
preacher’s voice, will not attend these services that 
are maintained at so great a sacrifice and for their 
sakes. 

You mention the fact that it is no more difficult 
to go down town on Sunday than on the other six 
days of the week. This may be true, with perhaps 
this exception, that on Sunday the entire family go, 
while during the week usually only one member 
makes the journey. 

The wealthy would not, of course, care about the 
expense ; but a large pef cent. of nearly all of our 
up-town churches are people in moderate cireum- 
stances, who, I think, would regard the car-fare 
paid three times a week for their families through- 
out the year as quite an item in their expenses. 

But grant that our prosperous and wealthy 
churches, with their full congregations, could be 
transferred to the lower part of the city, would 
such a change solve the perplexing problem? I 
know that the love and sympathy that characterized 
the Master is not always manifested by the wealthy 
churches as it should be; but is not this separation 
of the rich and the poor due largely to other causes, 
lying outside of religion? If you were to take up 
your residence in a new city, would you not, other 
things being equal, unite with that church whose 
average membership you found most congenial and 
helpful to your spiritual, intellectual, and social life ? 
[ think most of us do this, and it seems perfectly 
natural and right to me. Now, does not the rough, 
unlettered man, who labors for a dollar a day, select 
his charch on precisely the same principles? He 
goes where he can feel most athome. If he enters 
one of our large churches where he meets men of 
culture and refinement, he is as ill at ease as he 
would be in the parlors of these same men, although 
they might do their best to make him feel at home 
in both places ; and he will not venture into church 
or parlor a second time if he can avoid it; not 
because he has been abused or insulted or treated 
slightingly, but because the surroundings were not 
congenial. In other words, just so long as the social- 
element enters as largely as it does to-day into our 
church life, will not men inevitably and of their own 
accord separate into classes of about the same 
average grade? No one deprecates this condition 
of affairs more than myself, but is the church wholly 
to blame for it ? 

Certainly we cannot condemn men for being edu: 
cated, cultured, or refined, and yet on this basis 
men are sharply divided into classes in every phase 
of life where there is any degree of social inter- 


course. You say that our street-cars are democratic ; 


very true. And if the social and intellectual ele- 
ment can be eliminated as completely from church 
life as it is from street-car life, I suspect one would 
be as democratic as the other. It seems to me that 
the repellent force that keeps the rich and the poor 
apart is not to be found wholly on one side of the 
dividing line, but on both sides. 

If, then, there are natural causes that separate 
the classes, is it not a useless expenditure of time, 
money, and energy for a congregation to try to 
maintain their church service in a portion of the 
city remote from their homes ? 

Churches for the lower sections of the city I be- 
lieve in most emphatically ; but such churches as 
you referred to in the last part of your editorial are, 
I believe, better calculated to reach the laboring 
man and develop his religious life than a church of 
wealthy and cultured Christians. 

St. Louts, Mo. 


| 
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Reicious NrEws. 


FOREIGN MISSION WORK. 
RECENT PROGRESS. 
By Anna P. HALSEY. 


NY effort to caleulate the actual increase in 
numbers of converts and enlarged receipts of 

the (pwobable) 170 general missionary societies 
bewilders one who attempts to get in touch with the 
missionary work of the world for the past year. A 
vigorous reading between the lines is needed to 
realize the patient toil and ceaseless prayers repre- 
sented in the results attained. Fifty societies in 
our own land girdle the world in their work, and, 
though comity is largely considered, yet where sev- 
eral occupy the same fields the space is not crowded. 
There are now 3.000,000 converts, and the entire 
number of Protestant missionaries sent from Chris- 
tendom to heathendom is less than 7,000. Could 
these, with the 30,000 native pastors and teachers, 
be evenly stationed, each would have a parish of 
over 20,000 souls. From a great number of items 
equally interesting, the following of late occurrence 


are selected. 
JAPAN. 


In Japan the recent effort to organize into a 
union church all of the same general religious belief 
is a Christian advance of much promise, and the 
missionaries are desirous and hopeful of its success. 
Dr. H. M. Scudder, a laborer at his own charge, 
has just delivered a course of lectures on Christianity 
in Tokio to crowded houses. Atthe year’s close the 
American Bible Society made an additional appro- 
priation of $3,500 for enlarged work in Japan; 
and as we now -turn to the survey of the entire 
year’s work, let the first event of note be the com- 
pleted translation of the Bible in Japan. After six- 
teen years’ labor, this is a grand success given to 
missionary effort there, and adds significance to the 
ery from this rapidly developing land to “slow- 
going America ” for immediate reinforcements. A 
missionary of the United Presbyterian Church 
writes: ‘So faithful are the native preachers and 
teachers that, if all the American and English mis- 
sionaries were recalled from Japan, the good work 
would still be carried on.” A Woman’s Christian 
Association has been organized at Osaka, and a So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Woman’s Education, the 
latter aided by generous gifts from men in high 
position. The native contributions are larger in 
proportion than from Christians in America, $41,- 
000 being good evidence of their year’s liberality. 
Mr. Neesima, who represents the highest type of 
Japanese Christian, is now seeing the full fruition 
of his early labors. 

CHINA. 


Proclamations have been issued in many prov- 
inces of China describing the missionaries as teach- 
ers of virtue, and their influence as helpful to the 
State, and enjoining all the citizens of the Empire 
to refrain from violence and to live with them in 
the relation of hosts and guests. Every city in the 
eighteen provinces is open, so the Gospel may be 
freely preached throughout the Empire. Schools 
are multiplied all over the land, ‘‘and there is no 
mission field where there is so large a proportion 
of the people who are able to read.” 
Inland Mission, so largely recruited by J. Hudson 
Taylor, is a power in that land, and his visit to 
America last year “increased the number and 
greatly quickened the zeal of the student volun- 
teers for foreign work. He moderates the joy over 
32,000 Christians in China by adding, “ And 150,- 
000,000 opium smokers, for which we may hang our 
heads inshame!” A railroad of fifty miles’ length 
was completed in August, and the trains are 
crowded with passengers, which is a sign of prog- 
ress, if not positively in Christian work. Rumors 
of threatened revenge on some of the American 
missions in China, in consequence of our exclusion 
treaty, are not yet verified, but they may well be 
feared as obstacles. | 

INDIA. 


Notwithstanding strong and constantly repeated 
efforts made to belittle missionary work in India, 
the statistics of all missionary societies there give 
contrary proof. The wonderful work of the Bap- 
tist mission among the Telugus still continues, and 
the Karens, too, are most hopefully awakened. 
The centennial of Judson, in August, was marked 
by the gift of $1,200 toward the Judson Memorial 
Church in Mandalay, by an old Burman woman 


The China | 


whom he had baptized. Continued work in differ- 
ent parts of India by those of the third generation 
of the Scudder and Ballantyne families is an as- 
surance of faith on their part that missions are no 
failure in India. Zenana work finds new and 
wider doors open; several thousand zenanas are re- 
ported as regularly visited by the Church of Eng- 
land Society. Medical missions to women espe- 
cially are receiving greater attention even from the 
native men, who endowed hospitals in two or three 
instances. 


than in India. 
voluntarily abolished infant marriages throughout 
their dominions, limiting the marriageable age of a 
girl to fourteen years. Let this leaven work, and it 
will prolong the term of instruction to girls, who 
formerly left school on their early marriage and 
thus limited the influence of the missionary teachers. 
In Bombay, last February, the Rev. George Bowen, 
the *‘Saint of “India,” died. He was a devoted 
worker, who adopted self-support and lived in a 
most meager style to bring him nearer the level of 
the natives. It is proposed to build a memorial 
hall for evangelistic purposes to perpetuate his 
memory. The fact of so much question raised as 
to Ramabai’s high caste institution for widows 
brings her brave work in accomplishing the organi- 
zation of the Ramabai Association into prominence. 
Her faith was rewarded, and a teacher has alread 
joined her for the projected school. A call for 
five thousand men “now” for India from Dr. 
Chamberlain shows his hopeful view of the power 
of Christian missions to resist all evil. 
Ceylon has had a great revival, due in part to the 
visit of American clergymen traveling there, who, 
as they went, preached to the natives. A state- 
ment comes from India that companies of Brah- 
mins of South India are meeting secretly to study 
the Bible. As a sad offset, a Hindu Tract Society 
has been formed in Madras, which issues monthly 
editions of leaflets, and rich merchants contribute 
liberally to scatter these assailants of Christianity : 
this may do less harm if regarded as a measure 
of self-defense, and an open assault to be resisted. 


AFRICA. 


Africa is the especial center of all interest, and 
the powers of evil there are opposing themselves 
fiercely to missionary influence. Cardinal Lavige- 
rie has entered a crusade against the African slave 
trade in every European capital, he, by his twenty 
years’ experience of mission work in Algeria and 
Tunis, being a fit leader against this incarnation of 
atrocity. Professor Drummond says, “ Africa is 
claimed by everybody, and belongs to nobody,” and 
the London Missionary Conference concerned itself 
largely with the glaring evils Christianity permits, 
if it does not positively encourage,in the Dark Con- 
tinent. Rum and slavery in Africa are sorely op- 
posed to the progress of missionary work, and Dr. 
W. M. Taylor’s words were none too emphatic: 
“The trade in handcuffs is stimulated by the gin 
traffic. Here is a trade-mark for the gin bottle: 
Handeuffs! MHandeuffs!” Opium, rum, and the 
slave trade—these are the three greatest obstacles to 
missionary work, and come by force of habit in 
alphabetical order, but if each were written with an 
a, it would be hard to decide on the precedence. 
The London Conference, composed of delegates 
from 122 missionary societies, representing $10,- 
000,000 of the entire Protestant missions revenue of 
$12,500,000, put itself strongly on record against 
all these crying outrages. 


TURKEY. 


In Turkey the effects of famine were widespread, 
and poverty prevented the people from maintaining 
their schools as before. Yet one missionary writes: 
“The result of the famine of the past year will be, 
for the next year: more Bibles needed. Last year 
you sent money, and the hunger of dying men was 
appeased. Now the cry is from many of these 
same men, Give us the bread of life.’’ Minister 
Strauss has been vigilant in his opposition to the 
government raid against education, and equally 
strong in support of the missionary educational 
work. Dr. Byington, who so developed the “new 
Bulgaria,” and Dr. Trowbridge, President of Cen- 
tral Turkey College, were among the number of 
noted men who died last year in Turkey. 


OTHER LANDS. 


In Austria obstacles are raised against the mis- 
sionaries and persecutions attend the converts, yet 
as a training school for workers among the Bohe- 


In no country can the 245 medical. 
missionaries now connected with the whole mis-. 
sionary force give better and more imperative help* 
The princes of Rajpootana have. 


mians in America the mission to Austria is favor- 
ably established. 

The emancipation of slaves in Brazil gives free- 
dom throughout the western hemisphere, and pre- 
pares the way for better work there. And now 
there is formed the Presbyterian Synod of Brazil, 
including all of that name—a very hopeful sign of, 
‘progress to the missionaries. 

Among the Jews, a movement Christward is ap- 
parent in Siberia, and missions to Jews are lately 
quite numerous. In many lands they are aroused, 
and in Persia, where their rabbis are studying the 
Scriptures, the people say, “ We are bound to our 
rabbis; if they become Christians, we will.” 


The income of the four great missionary societies 
of Great Britain, and of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, is in amount equal to the money 
spent on drink in England for sixty days. If the 
30,000,000 Protestant church members of the 
world would give one cent each day of the year, 
over $100,000,000 would be in the mission treasu- 
ries. ‘Terribly undermanned” is the description 
of one who visited the mission fields of the world, 
and indifference and its effect on the purse-strings 
may be recorded as the greatest obstacles at home 
to missionary work abroad. The revised “ Mission- 
ary Review of the World” is a great aid to the pur- 
suit of missionary information, and many of the 
foregoing items are gathered from its pages. 


CHURCH MATTERS IN CHICAGO. 


kee has there been a time when evangelical 
churches of all creeds were so harmoniously 
undertaking the work of their common Master. 
There is a profounder faith in the steady push of 
the whole line. A very large number of the churches 
have received new communicants at the new year. 
There is no giving up of the Week of Prayer. » Mis- 
sion work in all the large cities is better sustained, 
more wisely prosecuted, and really more fruitful 
than formerly. 

The Congregationalists of the interior are exceed- 
ingly happy in the new assurances for the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. This institution is emphat- 
ically the child of the churches. Every three years 
the Seminary reports all its interests to a convention 
of all the Congregational churches from Michigan 
to the Rocky Mountains. The churches elect the 
trustees, also a board of visitors, and the churches 
carry the Seminary on their hearts as well as by 
their contributions. About eighteen months ago the 
Hon. R. G. Peters, of Manistee, Mich., one of the 
trustees, made the proposition that $300,000 be 
raised for the erection of a very much needed new 
dormitory, and for considerable increase in general 
and special equipments. If this could be pledged 
before January 1, 1889, Mr. Peters would himself 
pay one-sixth of the entire amount, $50,000. On 
the afternoon of December 31, 1888, the directors 
telegraphed Mr. Peters : “ The amount secured ; your 
wish fulfilled; your gift available now.” Chicago 
Seminary has at present about 150 students, but 
will soon be able to double her number. "he Home 
Missionary superintendents continue to say that 200 
new men every year for a considerable period will 
be needed on the widening field. If Chicago sends 
out 100 a year, cannot the five Eastern seminaries, 
after meeting Eastern needs, supply as many more ? 

The General Association of Illinois at its last 
meeting resolved that $50,000, or $2 per resident 
member of all the churches, is required by the exi- 
gency of home missions. The resolution is being 
happily responded to, and many of the churches 
will more than fill the quota. The Rev. A. N. 
Hitchcock, Ph.D., is gladly welcomed as Dr. 
Humphrey’s assistant. The churches of the inte- 
rior need large inspiration along the line of foreign 
missions. Home missions in the United States is a 
mighty problem, but the evangelization of all lands 
is mightier. Several changes in the Chicago pulpits 
are upon us. The more notable are Dr. Little 
from the New England Church to Dorchester, and 
Dr. Goodwin for a six months’ vacation. The Rev. 
S. M. Freeland, of South Chicago, enters secular 
business in Detroit, Mich. M. S. 


—Thursday, January 31, is the Day of Prayer for 
Colleges. The American College and Education Society 
urge pastors to preach on the duty of the church to her 
young people, with special relation to their attitude 
toward the Christian ministry, and such other forms of | 
active Christian service as the times clearly and imper- 
atively demand, citing the significant fact that ‘the 
number of our young men taking a full course in our 
theological seminaries in 1885-6 was 313 ; in 1886-7, 
307 ; in 1887-8, 307.” 


i 

i 
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A PROSPEROUS CHURCH. 


At the southwest corner of West Seventy-third Street 
and the Boulevard, near the beginning of the beautiful 
Riverside Drive and only a short distance from the 

bank of the Hudson, stands the chapel which is the 

present home of the Rutgers Riverside Church. The 
ground between the present chapel building and 
the Boulevard will be occupied by the church edifice 
proper, which the congregation have voted to build as 
soon as the necessary plans can be arranged, and which 
will be, when it is completed, one of the finest speci- 
mens of church architecture in New York. 

The Rutgers Church has a most interesting history, 

which illustrates the continuous growth of the city, and 
in its recent transplantation to the West Side is typical 
of the results which may be attained by energy, persist- 
ence, and determination, even under the most adverse 
circumstances. Organized in 1796, its original church 
building was erected at the corner of Rutgers and Henry 
Streets, on land given for the purpose by Colonel Henry 
Rutgers, from whom the church took its name. Grad- 
ually, as the increasing activities of the community kept 
pace with better communications and the developing 
resources of the country at large, the lower part of 
Manhattan Island was given over to the demands of 
business, and the citizens of that day removed theirres- 
idences to the suburbs. Joining in the northward march 
of the city, the congregation established their house of 
worship at what is now Madison Avenue and Twenty- 
ninth Street. The character of this neighborhood, at that 
time on the very outskirts of the city, changed as it be- 
came subject in its turn to the various influences which 
have accelerated the growth of New York during these 
later years. Boarding-houses have largely taken the place 
of family residences, and a floating and transient popula- 
tion predominates. Many of the congregation removed 
to a distance from the church, whose social life gradu- 
ally failed, its vitality finally reaching such alow ebb that 
in December, 1884, the trustees closed the church and 
recommended that the property be sold. This was the 
condition of affairs when the disheartened remnant of 
the congregation called upon Dr. Robert Russell Booth 
to undertake the almost hopeless task of gathering the 
scattered remnant of the flock and placing the church 
again upon a firm foundation. Dr. Booth, who had 
just returned from a sojourn of several years in Europe, 
necessitated by failing health while in the pastorate of 
the University Place Church (now Dr. George Alexan- 
der’s), reopened the deserted church in February, 1886, 
and it took for a time a new lease of life. 

It became evident after a time, however, that not 
even his herculean efforts could keep it alive in the old 
location. Then he executed a change of base. He 
transferred the scene of his labors to the new and un- 
developed region west of Central Park, and the won- 
derfully rapid growth of his church society since that 
step was taken makes one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in the history of the churches of New York. Be- 

inning last February in a room on Ninth Avenue over 

avemeyer’s stable, which would hold forty or fifty 
people, the congregation now occupies its own chapel 
on West Seventy-third Street, a commodious and ele- 
gant building which was opened for the first time Octo- 
ber 1, 1888. All the pews were rented in the two 
months following its completion, and the congregation 
have been obliged, by the constantly increasing attend - 
ance, to hasten the erection of a larger building. A 
committee has been appointed to decide upon the plans 
and proceed with the work, and a new church building 
worthy of its situation and surroundings will soon be in 
process of erection upon the valuable property adjoining 
the chapel, toward the Boulevard. 

This property, with the chapel as it now stands, rep- 
resents about $150,000, which has been paid in. full, 
and of which a large part has been contributed through 
the personal efforts of Dr. Booth himself. The new 
building will cost $80,000, about $10,000 being saved 
by the natural level of the ground, which is such that 
no blasting or excavation will be required. >," 


READING MATTER FOR HOSPITALS AND 
ASYLUMS. 


The fourteenth annual report of the Hospital Book 
and Newspaper Society, a branch of the State Charities 
Aid Association, shows that during the past year 5,659 
books, 15,000 magazines, 36,760 illustrated and weekly 
papers, have been distributed, and this does not include 
_ 9,147 Christmas and Easter cards. The Secretary says : 
“The hospitals, prisons, and almshouses are filled to 
overffowing with men and women. Some of them, 
_ though destitute, have seen better days ; many of them 

have active, thinking minds. Our packages bring a 
message from the outer world. Sometimes it is a ray 
of light to one lying on a narrow hospital bed ; some- 
times it is merely amusement to while away a dreary 
hour. Often, as the brown paper falls from around 
magazines, reviews, and books of a higher grade, minds 
that from long disuse have become almost dormant are 
aroused once more to take interest in a new mental life. 
Everything is eagerly called for. One correspondent 
writes : ‘Our men swooped down on the books like a 
pack of wolves.’” The Society is mainly dependent on 
voluntary donations and annual subscriptions for the 
means of carrying on its work. We hope some of our 
readers may feel moved to send assistance for this ex- 
cellent cause to the treasurer, Mrs. Fordham Morris, 20 


Fifth Avenue. Books, papers, and magazines may. be 
sent directly to the Society’s office, Room 28, No. 21 


University Place. : 


OBITUARY NOTES. 


Alexander T. MeGill, D.D., LL.D., Emeritus Profess- 
or of Ecclesiastical, Homiletical, and Pastoral Theology 
at Princeton College, died on Sunday of last week at 
Princeton. He was of Scotch-Irish parentage, and was 
born in 1807 in Washington County, Pa. He studied 
law in the office of General George McCullough, in 
Milledgeville, Ga., who was afterward Governor of that 
State. He surveyed the boundary line between Geor- 
gia and Alabama, through the Cherokee Indian tribe’s 
lands. Several times attempts were made to kill him 
by those opposing the survey. This work broke down 
his health, and he came North. He did not think he 
had long to live, and he decided to devote the rest of 
his life to the Church. He was a Presbyterian. His 


first charge was in Carlisle, Pa. In 1848 he was elected 


Moderator of the General Assembly, and was then the 
youngest Moderator in the Church. In 1853 he was 
elected Professor of the Columbia (S. C.) Theological 
Seminary, and in 1854 he was appointed Professor at 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton. Four years 
ago he became deaf, and retired from active duty. He 
had in the press a book on the ordinances of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and this was to» have been followed 
by two others. 


The Rev. Frederick N. Knapp, who died suddenly in 
Boston on January 12, was well known to many thou- 
sands from his connection with the Sanitary Commis- 
sion and, since the war, in educational work. He was 

aduated at Harvard College in the class of 1843. 
He studied at the Harvard Divinity School, and on the 
completion of his course there was called to a parish in 
Brookline, leaving that position at the opening of the 
War of the Rebellion to become the Assistant Secretary 
of the Eastern Division of the Sanitary Commission 
and Superintendent of the Special Relief Department. 
He was the personal friend of General Grant and 
President Lincoln. In the Sanitary Commission 50,000 
wounded and sick soldiers passed through his hands and 
received aid from him. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Rev. Dr. J. M. Kendrick was inaugurated and 
qualified to the position of Bishop of New Mexico and 
Arizona at Columbus, Ohio, on Friday of last week. 

—Dr. George Williamson Smith, President of Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., who was elected several 
months ago to be Assistant Bishop of Northern Ohio, has 
written a letter declining the honor. 

—The Rev. J. H. Twichell, of Hartford, Conn., is to 
deliver an address at the celebration on January 24 of 


the 250th anniversary of the establishment of the Con- 


necticut State Constitution. | 
—The Congregational Society of Bristol, N. H., dedi- 


-eated a new church on January 17, to take the place of 


one destroyed by fire. The church is of the Gothic 
style, with a seating capacity of 325, and cost over 
$5,000. 

—Plymouth Church in Minneapolis, Minn., proposes 
to endow a Plymouth Church professorship in Chicago 
Theological Seminary. For this purpose $23,540 have 
been contributed, of which Mrs. ol Hale gives 
$10,000. 

—The preliminary plans for the proposed Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral in this city were handed in on or 
before last week, Tuesday, which was the last day of 
the competition. It is understood that over eighty 
designs were presented. 

—The Rev. E. P. Gould, formerly Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at Newton Theological Institute, 
and well known as one of the foremost Biblical scholars 
of the country, has withdrawn from the Baptist Church 
and will enter the Protestant Episcopal ministry. 

—A meeting of Societies for Ethical Culture is to be 
held in Philadelphia January 25 to 28, to discuss the 
proposition of founding a “School of Philosophy and 
Applied Ethics ” for the scientific teaching of the broad- 
est lines of philosophy, ethics, and the history of relig- 
ion. Professor Felix Adler is the leader of the move- 
ment. 

—The Rev. Bradford Paul Raymond, Ph.D., D.D., 
President of Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis., who 
was unanimously elected President of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Middletown, Conn., by the Board of Trustees 
of that institution in New York City last November, 
has signified his acceptance of the office, and will enter 
upon his duties at the close of the collegiate year. 

—The Boston Evangelical Alliance at its meeting 
last week adopted resolutions asking the authorities in 
charge of the social and festive ceremonies to take place 
on the occasion of the inauguration of President Harrison 
to remove from those festivities “ all the immoral feat- 
ures, such as the purchase and use of intoxicating 
liquors,” and also suggesting that “inasmuch as the 
term ‘ ball’ has long been associated in the public mind 
with scenes of dissipation and frivolity, the public, in- 
stead of this, be invited to an inauguration reception, as 
more becoming the character and dignity of a Christian 
nation.” 

BrookLyN Items.—A new Presbyterian church has 
been organized in Lewis Avenue, and last week the Rev. 


I. V. W. Schenck was installed as pastor. The new 
organization will be known as the Grace Presbyterian 
Church. The Puritan Congregational Church has 
paid off the debt of $100,000 on its building at the cor- 
ner of Lafayette and Marcy Avenues. A meeting of 
congratulation was held one night last week, at which 
the pastor, Dr. E. P. Ingersoll, and other prominent 
Brooklyn ministers made addresses. The trustees 
of the Tenaglia Avenue Congregational Church have 
offered their old building to be used for the services 
of a new Episcopal parish which is being organized in 
the vicinity. 

—Mr. James B. Reynolds, of the Yale Theological 
Seminary, is about to engage in Christian work among 
young men in Paris, employing the methods of the 

oung Men’s Christian Association. Mr. Reynolds 
was selected for this purpose by Secretary Wishard, of 
the Y. M.C. A. He spent a year in Paris on leaving 
college, and then became interested in the MeAll mis- 
sion and other forms of evangelistic work. He has 
been prominent at the sessions of Mr. Moody’s summer 
school at Northfield, and has a wide acquaintance among 
college men formed on tours of Christian visitation. 
He will first visit the universities of England and Seot- 
land in the interest of Christian work, on the invitation 
of the delegation of young men from those institutions 
who visited this country last summer. 

—The Rev. Dr. J. A. Broadus, of Louisville, Ky., is 
delivering the Lyman Beecher course of lectures before 
the Yale Theological Seminary. His subjects thus far 
have been “ Outfit,” “ Freshness,” and “ Sensational 
Preaching.” ‘The third of these lectures was delivered . 
last week. Among other things, Dr. Broadus said : 

‘*The principal harm done by sensation preachers, as the 
are called, is that they make many other preachers too ual 
afraid of being called sensational,'and keep them from sayin 
and doing many things that would be productive of. ps 

ome condemn in a mass, others condemn in a lump, what- 
ever savors of sensationalism. What is needed is discrimina- 
tion between what is to be avoided and what is to be eulti- 
vated in the line of sensationalism. No fixed line of demar- 
cation can be drawn and no universal law ean be laid down 
but that is no reason why we should shrink from the duty of 


deciding what is desirable and useful and what is not.’ 


—The students of the Yale Theological Seminary 
have just completed a religious canvass of the ten wards 
of the city of New Haven. About sixty-five men, being 
half the total number of students, participated in the 
canvass. Roman Catholies and Hebrews were omitted 
in the canvass. The totals of the statistics obtained 
were as follows : Persons visited, 26,823 ; families not 
attending church, 1,268 ; persons not attending, 4,318 ; 
children not in Sunday-school, 466 ; church members 
unplaced, 622 ; number of calls made, 6,972. The com- 
mittee draw several conclusions from the canvass, among _ 
them being that the present religious state of New 
Haven is “vastly better than that of most of our large 
cities ; that there are, nevertheless, large classes of peo- 
ple yet untouched by the churches, and that the relig- 
ious people of the city generally, and the Yale Theo- 
logical student specially, should be urged to active and 
aggressive religious work.” | 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Hudson Smith, of Boston, Mass., has received a call from 
the First Church of Foxboro’. 

—Timothy J. Lee, lately of New Milton, Conn., has aecepted 
a call to Easton, Pa. 
‘ —A. C. Zenos, D.D., was inaugurated last week as the 
Hosmer Professor of New Testament exegesis in the’ Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 

—I. W. Stanswick has received a call from the church in 
Litchfield, Mich. 

—-Hiram Foote died at Rockport, Ill., on January 14, at the 
age of eighty-one. 

—W. H. Brewster, of Benton Harbor, Mich., has resigned. 

—C. H. Hanks has received a call to the First Chitrch of 
Palmer. Mass. 

—J. F. Roberts accepts a eall to Exira, Iowa. 

-—W.N. Harvey died in Portland, Me., on January 8, at the 
age of sixty-four. 

—J. A. Chamberlin, of Berlin, Wis., has resigned. 

—H. H. Osgood, of the Union Church of Plainville, Mass., 
has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—QO. O. Smith, of Neponset, declines a eall to the church 
in Frankfort, Kan. 

—George C. Noyes, D.D., for more than twenty years pastor 
of the First Church of Evanston, [Il., died last week. 
jaa . J. Dague has accepted a eall to the church at Delphos, 

110. 

—M. N. Cornelius accepts a eall to the Howard Street 
Church of San Franciseo, Cal. 
‘a ng . D. Marsh accepts a call to the church in Ludington, 

ich. 

—W. M. Smith, of the First Church of Cleveland, has ae- 
cepted a eal] to the Central Chureh of New York City. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 
—J. W. B. Wood, the oldest member of the New York 


Methodist Conference, died in this city last week. 

—Lewis Anderson, for fifty-six years a Methodist clergy- 
man, died in Rockford, Ill., last week. 

~-W. T. Chase, D.D., of the First Baptist Church of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., accepts a call to the Ruggles Street Church, 
Boston, Mass. 

—H. R. Nye, for many years a well-known Universalist 
minister in Brooklyn, died in Norwood, Mass., on January 17. 

—J. A. Brevington, rector of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd (P. E.), Wareham, Mass., has resigned, and will become 
assistant rector of St. Peter’s Church, Albany, N. Y. 

—S. G. Shannon has received a call from the Memorial 
Lutheran Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 

—John Scarlett, one of the oldest of New Jersey Methodist 
ministers, died in Orange on January 18. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY.! 


Mr. John Fiske’s volume upon the period of 
American history between the completion of the 
Revolutionary War and the adoption of the Consti- 
tution is certainly the most brilliant historical essay 
which has yet appeared in America. It is as pop- 
ular as McMaster and as philosophical as Von Holst. 
Indeed, it is more popular than the former and 
more philosophical than the latter. For MeMas- 
ter’s popularity does not extend to his critical read- 
ers ; his colors are too glaring, and the more deli- 
cate tints which are needed not only for the beauty 
but for the truth of an historical picture are almost 
wanting. Von Holst, on the other hand, fails as a 
political philosopher because, as Freeman has said 
of Mommsen, he is without “the political insight 
which is gained only by living in communities of 
freemen.” Mr. Fiske is as superior to him in his 
grasp of the fundamental ideas which have shaped 
our history as he is to McMaster in the power of 
depicting significant historical events. 

One of the most interesting portions of Mr. Fiske’s 
volume is the illuminating review of the changes 
which were wrought in Great Britain consequent 
upon theissue of our Revolutionary war. Through- 
out the struggle there had always been in reality 
two Englands—one the hostile England of Lord 
North and the other the friendly England of Shel- 
burne and Pitt. It was to the avowed sympathy 
of this second England that the success of the 
American cause was due. In our own day, when 
the injuring of other nations is represented as 
one of the duties which patriotism enjoins, it is 
worth while to note how much we are indebted to 
English statesmen who a century ago held that 
allegiance to the cause of liberty and justice was a 
higher duty than allegiance to their own govern- 
ment. 

“Charles Fox spoke of General Howe’s first victory 
as ‘the terrible news from Long Island.’ In the 
House of Commons the Whigs habitually alluded to 
Washington’s army as ‘our army.’ Burke, with 
characteristic vehemence, declared that he would rather 
be prisoner in the Tower with Mr. Laurens than enjoy 
the blessings of freedom with the men who were seek- 
ing to enslave America. . . . The Whigs did all in their 
power to discourage enlistments. . . . A few days before 
Lord North’s resignation George Onslow, in an able 
defense of the prime minister, exclaimed: ‘ Why have 
we failed so miserably in this war against America, if 
not from the support and countenance given to rebellion 
in this very house ?’ ” 

With the fall of North the party which had be- 
friended us came into power, and the authority of 
the English monarch came forever to an end. Be- 
fore the close of 1783 the House of Commons, by a 
vote of 153 to 80, resolved that “to report any 
opinion, or pretended opinion, of his Majesty upon 
any bill or other proceeding depending in either 
house of Parliament, with a view to influence the 
votes of the members, is a high crime and misde- 
meanor.” 

Another interesting matter which is brought out 
most clearly in Mr. Fiske’s volume is the treat- 
ment of the American Tories at the conclusion of 
the Revolutionary War. Mr. Fiske estimates the 
number of those who fled from the country at 
100,000. In the main, these “loyalists” repre- 


~ sented the wealthiest and most cultivated classes of 


society. The treaty of peace recommended that 
the States make provision for the compensation of 
those whose property had been confiscated during 
the war. But this recommendation was so far from 
being heeded that it was greeted with a universal 
outburst of indignation, and further confiscations 
and acts of mob violence followed. In Great 
Britain it was not unforeseen that this would be 
the outcome, and the national dishonor involved 
in deserting those who had been loyal to the 
crown was the chief argument against the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty. Shelburne and Pitt felt 
the force of this, and in submitting the treaty 
to Parliament pointed out that the alternative was 
between accepting the treaty as it stood and con- 
tinuing the war; and that should America fail to 
make good the losses of the loyalists, England her- 
self might indemnify them without incurring one- 
fifth the expense of a year’s campaign. This 
singularly enlightened policy was ultimately pur- 
sued. 

Mr. Fiske’s treatment of the economic problems 


\ The Critical Period of American Ilistoru, 1783-1789, By 


John Fiske. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.) 


‘a tax of $1,800 a year on it. 


which presented themselves during the “critical 
period” is also exceptionally brilliant. Mr. Fiske, 
like most students, believes profoundly and almost 
passionately in “the simple principle that when 
two parties trade both must be gainers or one would 
stop trading,” and he records regretfully the failure 
of the bill introduced into Parliament by Pitt in 
1783, which would have secured mutual uncondi- 
tional free trade between the two countries, as was 
desired by such men as Franklin, Jefferson, and 
Madison. ‘Tosuchaman the power to restrict com- 
merce, which, by a “bargain” between New Eng- 
land and the slave States, was given to a bare 
majority of Congress, seems, of course, a disastrous 
survival of medizval political economy. But he 
brings out most clearly how the Federal Constitu- 
tion, by denying all power over commerce to the 
several States, prevented a perhaps more disastrous 
survival of the same medizyal policy. Already the 
States, in their “drifting toward anarchy,” had 
begun to make commercial war upon each other. 
An instance which occurred in 1787 will serve as 
an illustration : 

“The city of New York, with its population of thirty 
thousand souls, had long been supplied with firewood 
from Connecticut, and with butter and cheese, chickens, 
aud garden vegetables from the thrifty farms of New 
Jersey. This trade, it was observed, carried thousands 
of dollars out of the city and into the pockets of de- 
tested Yankees and despised Jerseymen. ... Acts 
were accordingly passed obliging every Yankee sloop 
which caine down through Hell Gate, and every Jersey 
market boat which rowed across from Paulus Hook to 
Cortlandt Street, to pay entrance fees and obtain clear- 
ances at the Custom-House, just as was done by ships 
from London or Hamburg ; and not a cartload of Con- 
necticut firewood could be delivered at the back door 
of a country house in Beekman Street until it should 
have paid a heavy duty. ... The New Jersey Legis- 
lature made up its mind to retaliate. The city of New 
York had lately bought a small patch of ground on 
Sandy Hook, and had built a lighthouse there... . 
New Jersey gave vent to her indignation by laying 
. Connecticut was equally 
prompt. Ata great meeting of business men held at 
New London it was unanimously agreed to suspend all 
commercial intercourse with New York.” 

We shall not here enter into a criticism of Mr. 
Fiske’s masterly vindication of Roger Sherman’s 
far-reaching suggestion that the national executive 
should be “ nothing more than an institution for 
carrying the will of the legislature into effect ; that 
the person or persons ought to be appointed by and 
accountable to the legislature only, which was the 
depository of the supreme will of the socicty.” 
Perhaps the keenest point which Mr. Fiske makes 
in support of this plan of government is that the 
members of the Federal Convention, in trying to 
copy the British constitution, modifying it to suit 
their republican ideas, in creating the office of presi- 
dent, copied, “not the real English executive or 
prime minister, but the fictitious English executive, 
the sovereign.” Mr. Fiske’s belief is shared by 
many thinkers who believe in democracy pure and 
simp'e, and would have the entire governmental 
machinery so constructed as to express at any time 
in definite action the will of the people. 

It is impossible to conclude this review without 
saying a word about the portraits which Mr. Fiske 
has given us of Washington and Jefferson. Both 
the man who more than all others gave to our Con- 
stitution its character, and he who more than all 
others molded the future thought of our democ- 
racy, stand out clearly and grandly. Washington, 
treed from all ill-fitting eulogy, and Jefferson, freed 
from all ill-fitting abuse, become commanding fi:- 
ures whose individuality awakens personal admi- 
ration and personal enthusiasm. It would be difti- 
cult to say whether Mr. Fiske’s volume will be read 
with greater prufit and keener interest by him who 
is least familiar or by him who is most familiar with 
the period described. 


CORRESPONDENCES OF THE BIBLE. 


By a New CHURCHMAN. 


Common speech bears witness to the relation 
everywhere existing between the world of matter 
and the world of mind. The terms high and low, 
light and dark, warm and cold, and a hundred 
others, are applied to mental things as commonly as 
to material. We go further, and use the names of 
animals, tame and fierce, to describe the gentle or 
eruel feelings of the heart. We borrow words, too, 
from the vegetable kingdom, and speak of a princi- 
ple as taking root in the mind, growing, bearing 


1 Correspondences of the Bible: Part II. The Plants, the 
Minerals, and the Atmospheres. By John Worcester. (Bos- 
ton: Massachusetts New-Chureh Union.) 


fruit, and scattering seed. Every realm of nature 

offers pictures of the changing moods of the world’ 
within, and gives us terms in which to describe our 

emotions and thoughts. This relation is not a 
chance or superficial likeness. It is rather evi- 
dence that the worlds without and within are parts 

of one universe, expressions of one divine mind. 

The perception of this relation between matter 
and mind is nothing new. It underlies the ancient 
mythologies and hieroglyphics, and has always been 
the delight of poets. What gives it surpassing im- 
portance is the fact that this relation is made the © 
means of revealing divine truth to men in the 
Sacred Scriptures. The Saviour spoke of seed fall- 
ing by the wayside and into good ground, when 
describing the reception of his Word. He spoke 
of the barren fig tree, and he meant his Church, 
with its abundant learning but no fruit of kindly 
works. There is no part of the Divine Word 
which does not in like manner contain within its 
natural symbols lessons of spiritual and divine 
truth. 

it is the purpose of the work before us to study 
in detail the natural objects mentioned in the Bible, 
observing their characteristics and their uses, and 
then turning to the world within, to discover as ex- 
actly as possible their spiritual correlatives. The 
knowledge thus gained is made useful in interpret- 
ing passages of Scripture. 

The animals of the Bible were studied in a 
former volume by the same author. The present 
volume is devoted to the plants, the minerals, and 
the atmospheres. We are shown how the sugges- 
tion of some new use falls like a seed into the mind. 
If received, it takes root and gathers among the 
new circumstances materials for performing its use. 
It gradually matures a plan reaching out, perhaps, 
with many branches. Next it meditates carefully 
upon the work to be done, as the plant digests its 
juices in its leaves. Many a plant, like the barren 
fig tree, goes no further. But a fruitful tree does 
not rest here. Opportunities for use are at hand. 
The careful thoughts are happy as with the bright 
sweetness of flowers in the prospect of accomplish- 
ment. At last the fruit appears in the form of good. 
work, and in it are seeds—suggestions of like good 
works which others may do. About fifty differ- 
ent plants, from the olive to the grass, are studied. 
in as many short chapters of this work. _ 

It will be new to readers not familiar with the 
writings of Swedenborg to see the correspondence 


of mind and matter regarded as extending to every 


particular of growth and structure and use; and to 
see the symbolism of the Bible treated as scientific 
and exact in every word. The subject is a large 
one, as large as science itself, and cannot be ex- 
hausted in a few hurried moments; but we believe a 
careful reading, in their order, of the chapters pre- 
sented in this volume will do much to convince a rev- 
erent reader of the Bible that its symbols are full of 
meaning, and that their key is to be found in the 
universal relation of natural and spiritual things. 
The stvle of the book is clear, but almost too con- 
cise. Its spirit, too, is excellent, and the mechani- 
cal execution of the work quite faultless. 


The Social Influence of Christianity. By David J. 
Hill, LL.D. (Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co.) These 
eight lectures, delivered before the Newton Theologi- 
cal Institution in May, 1887, discuss questions of great 
practical importance, and with the skill and ability of 
a master. His preparation was abundant, and each 
lecture reveals the scholar and the careful thinker. 
After considering human society as a naturalistic and 
idealistic conception, and the synthesis of the two, declar- 
ing it to be a composite product of natural wants, 
human wills, and moral ideals, and showing what 
Christianity has done for it, he presents in detail the 
relation of Christianity to the problems of labor, wealth, 
marriage, education, legislation, and repression. The 
difficulties are not glossed over, but squarely met, and 
the clear views of Dr. Hill are worthy the study of 
every one interested in the uplifting and regulation of 
his fellow-men. The author’s style in compositgon is 
exceedingly lucid and attractive, and he frequently 
grows eloquent in the application of some lofty princi- 
ple to the solution of some troublesome point. ~ His 
thought flows smoothly, even through the regions of 
jangled debate. His loyalty to Christian truth, his 
bold but wisely conservative positions except where 
radical views alone meet the necessities of the hour, 
make him an eminently safe leader. The lecture on 
Christianity and Education is especially timely ; his 
words are sound and wise. He declares that “the 
secularization of the school may go too far. The 
State is assuming a wholly new position in excluding 
religious influences from the schootroom. To exclude 
on the ground of religion a book or an influence or 
an exercise from a school seems to me beyond the scope 
of the State’s proper authority. It is persecution of 
religion because it is religion.” He criticises also much 
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of the instruction given, and calls for the introduction of 
industrialism ; “the whole system needs to be recon- 
structed upon a true conception of the life of citizens.” 
The whole discussion is replete with interest, and no 
less so his trenchant thoughts upon wealth and labor. 
- We commend the book warmly to all students of vexed 
social. problems. 


Industrial Liberty. By John M. Bonham. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) During @he past year 
there have been many valuable contributions to Ameri- 
ean economic history, but there. has been nothing pub- 
lished which contains so much valuable economic thought 
as this work of Mr. Bonham. Absolutely opposed to a 
paternal form of government—so much so as to believe 
that our public school system violates the principles of 
individual liberty—he nevertheless takes and makes im- 
pregnable the position that a relation of trust must be 
recognized between the holders of a corporate franchise 
and the public, and distinguishes between the “lesser 
trust ” which is exercised for the benefit of the stock- 
holders and the “larger trust” which is exercised for 
the benefit of the public. In dealing with proposals 


which are being urged by the railroad managers in be-. 


half of the private interests which they represent, Mr. 
Bonham’s argument carries the more weight because of 
its admirable temper—its entire freedom from any spirit 
of hostility toward the richer classes. What he says of 
Mr. Adams’s widely accepted postulate, that “excessive 
and unregulated rzilroad competition” is the sole cause 
of existing railway evils, is worthy of quotation, though 
we have not space for the argument with which he for- 
tifies his position. “If,” says Mr. Bonham, “the City 
Council of the city of New York were to turn loose 
upon Broadway a number of wild beasts, there would 
undoubtedly follow active competition among these 


beasts for devouring men, women, and children. But. 


this competition could in no sense be called the primal 
cause of the evil. The primal cause would be the let- 


ting loose of the beasts upon the community. In the. 


same manner the underlying cause of the railway evil 
is the license with which the State has endowed railway 
corporations bent upon unrestrained aggression.” This is 
along the line of Mr. Hudson’s thesis, that cut-throat 
competition is merely the result of the possibility of 
establishing extortionate rates the moment the com- 
peting interests have been forced to combine. Mr. 
Bonham’s book cannot be recommended too highly to 
those interested in industrial problems.. , 


Lessing. Ausgewahlte Prosa und Briefe. Edited 
with Notes by Horatio Stevens White. (New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) This volume is one of the series 
of German classics for American students which is be- 
ing edited by James Morgan Hart,LL.D. The plan of 
the series is an excellent one, and this volume is one of 
the best. The selections are from Lessing’s Fables, his 
literary and dramatic criticisms, from the essays in 
which he embodied the best of his thinking upon philo- 
sophical and theological subjects, and from his personal 
letters, so that the reader is introduced into a partial 
acquaintance with the author's thought in every depart- 
ment, and also with the author’s life. The notes of 
Professor White are not only scholarly in a high de- 
gree, but critical and appreciative. The volume is ad- 
mirably adapted to awakening such interest in Lessing 
as shall lead to his further study, and this is the best 
work that a college text-book can accomplish. 
Deutschland und die Deutschen. Von Dr. H. Kostyak 
und Professor A. Ader. (New York: Charles E. Mer- 
rill & Co.) This volume gives a succinct description 
of the political, educational, religious, and industrial 
institutions and conditions of Germany, along with a 
résumé of the political and literary history of the 
country. The only criticism to be made upon the 
book is that an effort has been made to compress too 
much in too little space. It is instructive, but it is 


dull. 


The rabbi Louis Grossman, of Detroit, has essayed 
Some Chapters on Judaism and the Science of Religion 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons) in a thoughtful 
spirit and ina scientific manner. He is pleased to quote 
Professor Max Miiller to the effect that the God of 
the Semitic idea is God in history, while the Aryan 
races worship God in nature. Dr.Grossman interprets 
Judaism to be the process of liberating the individual. 
‘* Monotheism, in the Jewish sense, is more than oneness 
of God, more than protest. against multiplicity of 
deities. It is deified individualism—the highest soul 
in the greatest magnitude.” “The antithesis to theo- 
logical religion is personal religion.” ‘The author is 
fuli of suggestive thoughts, even if we cannot go with 
him. Like all Talmudic rationalists, he rationalizes to 
the end. ‘ Prophet and genius,” says he, “ are convert- 
ible terms.” ‘ The first help in pious devotion was the 
art of dancing.” As with all Hegelians, Dr. Grossman’s 
style is a little hard, but his book is so full of ideas as 
to repay the labor of trying to understand ‘it. Any 
one who has got a glimpse of the Talmud is not sur- 
prised that the tone of Jewish thought is rationalistic. 
The autobiography of Solomon Maimon traces the re- 
vulsion from extreme traditionalism to extreme free- 
thought. | 


The Other Side of War is the suggestive title of an 
extremely interesting volume by Miss Katharine Pres- 
cott Wormeley giving a series of letters home from the 
author when engaged in the devoted work of the Sani- 
tary Commission in the Peninsular Campaign of 1862. 


distance south from Lake Itasca. 


What that work was, how the Commission came to be 
organized, in what way it systemized and made effect- 
ive its plans, are told in brief. But the main interest 
of the book is the cheerful and briskly written personal 
record of experiences in camp and hospital. The many 
incidents of a busy and helpful life are told naturally, 
without the slightest attempt at forcing pathos or 
humor, and the reader is able to see the sights and hear 
the sounds of war time with all the particularity and 
vividness of an-actual observer. The book is hand- 
somely printed, and has portraits of Frederick Law 
Olmsted, to whose organizing genius so much of the 
efficiency of the Sanitary Commission was due, and of 
other men whose aid was of the highest importance. 
(Boston : Ticknor & Co.) 


The Coming of the Friars, by the Rev. Augustus 
Jessopp, D.D. (New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is an 
apparently misleading title ; misleading because from 
its fancifulness one would hardly expect any distinct- 
ively serious writing to follow after it. But, in point of 
fact, Dr. Jessop is wearing the mantle of S. R. Mait- 
land. His studies in medieval history are genuine, 
which is more than can be said of most writers on Mid- 
dle Ages, not excepting Hallam and Gibbon. The only 
way to know the Middle A ges is to study the chronicles, 
charters, folk-lore and folk-song, the legends as well 
as the laws. Cesar of Heisterbach or the “ Gesta 
Romanorum ” will give a more vivid picture of the 
thirteenth century character than Robertson or Allison. 
Lecky, however, and Lea know their subject, and so in 
his way does Dr. Jessopp, whose essays upon Monastic 
Life, Villages, the Black Death, ete., are true and vivid, 
and evince the genuine genius of a historian. © 


Mr. Henry Preble, who is Assistant Professor of 
Latin in Harvard College, has just revised for Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. the Latin Grammar of Andrews and 
Stoddard. . This revision amounts to a recast of a con- 
siderable part of the work. Mr. Preble’s treatment of 
the conjugation of the regular verb, where he regards 
all four forms as of one conjugation so far as he prac- 
ticably can, will be appreciated. The management of 
the third declension of nouns is also admirably clear. 
The recent investigations into relative and conditional 


“clauses are used by Mr. Preble in his treatment of 


syntax, and he is particularly good in his explanation 
of word-formation. Inthe matter of the order of words 
in the Latin sentence, Mr. Preble has some distinctly 
original views, not wthont reason. 


The Children for Christ. By the Rev. Andrew Mur- 
ray. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.25. 
The author of this book presents us with a series of 


‘brief discourses, fifty-two in number, which contain 


thoughts of value for Christian parents in the conse- 
cration of the home life. Among the more important 
topics considered are the following: Parental Weak- 
ness, Training, the Heavenliness of a Little Child, The 
Saeredness of Motherhood, Parental Self-Culture, The 
Church’s Duty to Parents, Home Rule, Children and 
Scripture. The simplicity and directness of these 
admonitions must awaken a renewed sense of parental 
privilege and obligation in every home where this vol- 
ume may go. The contents are well adapted to Sunday 
afternoon readings. 


The Ninetcenth Century. By Robert Mackenzie. 


(New York: T. Nelson & Sons.) This is, on the 


whole, a well-digested and carefully prepared review of 
the history of the past century, and statement of the 
present condition of the principal countries of the 
world. The lines are necessarily broad and the treat- 
ment general, but the style is agreeable, and consider- 
able skill is shown in bringing the really significant 
events into the foreground. Perhaps the least satis- 
factory pages are those devoted to the United States. 
The wars of 1812 and 1861-5 and the slavery question 
are really the only points treated. Such a statement 
as that Garfield “ fell a victim to his reforming zeal ”’ 
would need some explanation and modification to be 
exact. 

The seventeenth volume of the great English Diction- 
ary of National Biography, to which we have so often 
referred, has just been issued by Maemillan & Co., and 
extends from “Edward” to “ Erskine.” Of the more 
important topics, Queen Elizabeth is treated by the 
Rev. Dr. Augustus Jessopp ; Edward the Confessor, 
Edward I., and Edward III. by the Rev. William 
Hunt ; Edward IV. by Professor James Gairdner, and 
Lord Erskine by J. A. Hamilton. With the exception 
of the monarchs bearing.the names of Edward and 


Elizabeth, there are comparatively few personages of- 


great distinction included in this volume, which is, of 
course, edited and prepared with the care, study, and 
condensation exhibited by its predecessors. 


The story of the discovery by Captain Willard Gla- 


zier of what he claims to be the true source of the Mis- 


sissippi River is told by him in an illustrated subscription 
volume published by Hubbard Brothers, of Philadelphia. 
He says he discovered this lake in July, 1881, a short 
It is only fair to add 
that Captain Glazier’s claims and statements as an 
explorer have been vigorously disputed. We cannot 
undertake to settle the disputed point here. The 
author adduces a large number of letters and extracts 
from papers sustaining his position. His narrative is 


in the main animated and interesting, though it con- 


| tains too much personal detail at times. 


Glimpses of Maori-Land. By Aunie R. Butler. (New 
York : American Tract Society.) We have here a 
bright, unconventional account of the experiences of a 
few months of travel in New Zealand—pen-and-ink 
sketches of the land, the people, their habits, the efforts 
of missionaries to make the people better, and the gen- 
eral features of life in this far-off but interesting coun- 
try. The writer used her eyes to advantage, and 
relates her experiences vividly. ‘The book is embel- 
lished with illustrations, and is attractively bound. 


Her Only Brother is a tale translated from the Ger- 
man of W. Heimburg (Bertha Behrens) by Jean W. 
Wylie. It is a gracefully written story of country life, 
and has attained great popularity in the original. To 
the lovers of English fiction it will seem to lack vigor 
and humor and to be at times a bit prolix ; but it is, 
notwithstanding, the work of a writer of taste and dis- 
cernment of character. (New York: T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1.25.) 


Last Chance Junction is a tale of the “Far, Far 
West,” by the author of “Cape Cod Folks.” Itisa 
striking illustration of that class of fiction where the 
characters are unnatural, the sentiment mawkish, the 
pathos perpetually pumped up, and the humor princi- 
pally bad spelling. (Boston: Cupples & Hurd.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The “ Literary World,” in-its issue of January 5, 
presents a complete list of books for 1888. This is 
only one illustration of a large amount of very careful 
and valuable work which the “Literary World” per- 
forms for its readers. 

—Maemillan & Co. announce the publication of a 
series of short biographies under the title of “ English 
Men of Action.” Among those who will be commem- 
orated in this series are Warwick, Drake, Raleigh, 
Clive, Strafford, Monk, and Wellington. 

~—We have received from G. P. Putnam’s Sons an 
admirable book for family and office use, the “ Pocket 
Gazetteer of the World,” edited by J. G. Bartholomew; 
a dainty volume which gives in small compass an accu- 
rate auswer to the questions, Where is it? and What 
is it ? 

—The invaluable collection of bard manuscripts, 
charts, and ornaments left by J. O. Halliwell Phillipps 
has been bequeathed to the New York Shakespearean 
Society. The Shakespearean researches of Mr. Phil- 
lipps covered a period of forty years, and the collection 
is one of the finest in existence. 

—Max O’Rell’s book on*the United States will be 
issued about the end of this month by Cassell & Co., 
and by Calmann Levy in Paris. The title of the vol- 
ume is “ Jonathan and His Continent : Rambles through 
American Society.” The translation has been made by 
Mme. Blouet, who is an Englishwoman. 

—“ Janus,” a new novel by Edward Irenieus’ Ste- 
venson, with whose name our readers are familiar, will 
be issued by Belford, Clark & Co. the last of this 
month. It is anounced as a strongly dramatic story 
of German life, with an essential musical interest and 
argument involved. The composer Meyerbeer is one 
of the characters. 

—G. P. Putnain’s Sons have included in the Knicker- 
bocker Nugget series the classic collection of “ Ancient 
Spanish Ballads, Historical and -Romantic,” translated, 
with notes, by J. G. Lockhart. This volume is re- 
printed from the revised edition of 1841, with illustra- 
tions by a number of well-known English illustrators. 
It is an exceedingly pretty piece of book-making. _ 

— The “ Critic” of January 19 publishes a sketch of 
Professor James Bryce, M.P., author of “The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,” a work which disputes with De 
Toequeville’s “ Democracy in America” the reputation 
of being the best yet written on the subject. We have 
seen no other personal account of the Seotch Parlia- 
mentarian and Oxford Professor, whose book is destined 
to attract so much attention to its author. 

—The new Century Dictionary, which has been in 
course of preparation by the Century Co. during the 
past seven years, is approaching completion, and it is 
expected that the issue of the work will begin during 
the coming spring. It will be published by subserip- 
tion, and in parts, or “sections,” the whole, consisting 
of about 6,500 pages, to be finally bound into six quarto 
volumes. Although the printers have been engaged 
upon the type-setting for more than two years, the 
publishers have waited until the labor of making the 
plates is so well advanced that the work can be regularly 
issued at intervals of about 2 month and be completed 
within two years. 

—The expectations raised by the recent report that 
the author of “ Robert Elsmere” would pay a social 
visit to America are dispelled in the following letter 
just received by Mr. Edward W. Bok, of Brooklyn : 

“61 Square, Lonpon, January 7, 1889. 
** Dear Mr. Bok: 

‘IT have been much gratified by the pleasant sentiments 
evoked in the American newspapers by a report that I am 
shortly to visit your country. There is. however, no founda- 
tion for the statement, and I should be very glad if you 
would be so kind as to contradict it. With many thanks for 
the kind sentiments of my friends, believe me, 

** Yours faithfully, Mary A. Warp.” 
Mrs. Ward is devoting all her time upon the new novel 
she has under way, and this is the chief reason of her 
inability to come to America for the present. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 
THE NEED OF A PROHIBITION PARTY. 


I am aware that many think there is no occasion for 
the Prohibition party. Recent numbers of The Chris- 
tian Union bring out two facts which to Prohibitionists 
seem conclusive reasons for their course. They ‘are 
not the only reasons, however. 

In the editorial “Lessons from Election,” >Novem- 

b er 15, it is said: “ One fact is so clearly exhibited in 
this canvass that there is no room to question it, .. . 
that the liquor interest is Democratic or Republican as 
best serves its purpose.” No one can doubt, who can- 
didly investigates the facts, that the saloon finds wel- 
come in both political camps, if it brings reinforce- 
ments. Does it not follow, then, that, whatever is our 
plan of dealing with the saloon question, we must oper- 
ate outside of both old parties ? 

The third-party plan appears slow. At first thought, 
the proposition to work through a strong, well-organized 
party offers great advantages. But such forces are 
mercenary, and, not heartily in earnest, will but squan- 
der our resources, protract the fight, and delay the vic- 
tory. The quality of men, not the quantity, must be first 
taken into consideration in any battle. Gideon accom- 

lished more with 300 determined men than he could 
with 32,000 faint-hearted. And the 300,000 Prohibi- 
tionists, with a definite plan, are doing more to bring 
the saloon question to a decisive issue than the remain- 
ing 10,000,000 voters with no plan at all and the enemy 
in their camp. 

The second ground for the third party is found in the 
editorial on the confession of the “ Mail and Express ” 
that the Republican party used $150,000 in an attempt 
to purchase votes in this city. 

“It is hardly conceivable that the political conscience 
of the American people is becoming so dull as to re- 
ceive this with apathy.” But it is true. Go to the 
better class of men in the party guilty of this crime, 
show them this and other cases of corruption and de- 
ceit, as the Dudley letter or the forgeries on the Eng- 
lish press systematically circulated by our “best 
dailies,” and how much indignation will you arouse ? 
Men are not amazed, startled, ashamed to hear of such 
things. A few men may be politic enough to condemn 
it, but they avoid the occasion of doing so if they can. 
The larger part will excuse it;with an “Oh, well, it’s 
politics, you know. All is fair in love and war.” 

I know of only one way indignation can and will ex- 
press itself ; that is by ceasing to vote with the guilty 
party. 

We need a new party to encourage and give expres- 
sion to a conscience vote. A new party with a moral 
issue is the only method that will emancipate the politi- 
cal conscience which is now held down by love of party. 
Prejudice is compelled to give way to principle when 
a change of party is made. Some will say this is only 
exchanging one prejudice for another. But in making 
the change the conscience will be free for a time at 
least. . The Prohibition party is bringing an educational 
influence to bear on the political conscience, which is 
much needed. T. 


New York Crry. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The New York “Times” reports an interesting con- 
versation between one of its staff and the owner of a 
corner liquor store. ‘The latter had been having a dull 
day, and was lamenting the fact that there had been lit- 
tle or no treating going on. ‘“ People may talk all they 
like about abolishing or curtailing the liquor traffic,” 
he said, “but they can’t do it as long as the treating 
habit is followed up as it is now. It is treating that 
gives most of us saloon-keepers the most of our in- 
come. If our customers come in one by one and get 
their drinks and go out, the receipts are very slow in 
footing up. But if they meet in front of the bar and 
get sociable, therein is our harvest. When they set to 
talking politics, then is the high noon of our prosperity.” 
The saloon-keeper concludes by saying that if temper- 
ance people wish to repress the saloons, they should do 
it by repressing the treating habit. Unfortunately for 
him, the only practicable way of repressing the treat- 
ing habit is by the suppression of the treating place. 


Temperance measures seem to fare badly at general 
elections, when everybody except the liquor men is ex- 
cited over other issues. The complete official vote of the 
counties in Dakota on prohibition is interesting, as it 
shows that of the forty-one counties voting on prohibition 
twenty-six decided against and fifteen for it. Sixteen 
of the counties lying in South Dakota gave a total ma- 
jority against prohibition of 4,413, and seven counties 
in that section gave 1,920 majority for prohibition. 
The Dakota Prohibitionists have held a State Council 
and issued an address expressing their desire to co- 
operate with temperance men of all parties in an 
effort to insure the admission of South Dakota into 
the Uniow as a Prohibition State. 


An English syndicate has bought up six of the 
largest breweries in Baltimore. Of the eighty-three 
distilleries in the Trust, fifteen are now running. The 
remaining sixty-eight get their dividends without 
employing either capital or labor. However, there are 
few temperance people who will consider this kind of 
spoliation as half so injurious to the public as if they 
used their capital and labor in producing “illth,” not 
“ wealth.” 


{ 


A correspondent in Sioux City, Iowa, sends us the 
following item headed “ Food for Reflection :” ‘The 
lock-up at the penitentiary last evening was 364. 
Before the prohibition law went into effect, as high as 
430 prisoners were confined in the penitentiary here at 


one time. The territory which then was tributary to 


Fort Madison embraced forty-three counties. Now 
prisoners are received at the penitentiary at this place 
from seventy-three counties, and the number of con- 
victs is considerably less.” | 


The Chicago “ Law Journal ” for December contains 
an unusually able article, by John Gibbons, LL.D., 
maintaining that if a State has no power to prohibit the 
importation into its borders of alcoholic liquors, it is 
shorn of the power of self-preservation inherent in 
Statehood. It will be remembered that the decision of 
the Supreme Court upon this point last spring was not 
unanimous, Chief Justice Waite and Justices Harlan 
and Gray dissenting from the views of the majority. 


MUSIC. 


LAST WEEK’S INCIDENTS—A NEW VOCAL 
SOCIETY—THE ANNUAL ATTACK ON OPERA 
IN GERMAN. 

By Epwarp Irenxus STEVENSON. 


‘y a paragraph in this column in our last issue 
indicated, between Monday and Saturday of 
last week so peculiarly active a concert-interest con- 
tinued that the present review can speak only of one 
or two salient features in a few of the entertain- 
ments in question. The temptation to criticise or 
comment on at least all that is acceptable has to be 
fought off with a special exercise of determination. 
In such a week it is specious to a degree. 

It was the general consensus of opinion that the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has never distinguished 
itself as wonderfully at any preceding concert in 
New York, either of this or of any other winter, as 
on Tuesday night; and that if Mr. Gericke had 
been magically keeping in check till these last 
weeks of his American residence and work any 
measure of his qualities as a leader, and of that per- 
fection iu training his band which it has reached, 
he withdrew the spell on Tuesday. Such a per- 
formance of Haydn’s familiar D Major Symphony, 
or of Liszt’s almost equally familiar “Tasso,” gave 
them more than the interest of novelties, and the 
refinement, precision, clearness, and taste of the 
rendition of the first named, and the truth with 
which the effects sought by Haydn, in accordance 
with the spirit of his time, were illustrated, cannot 
be easily expressed in adjectives. The audience 
was very large ; and Mr. Gericke’s last appearances 
(two in number) as director will show an equally 
crowded auditorium and more enthusiasm, if such a 
thing were possible. 

The public rehearsal and concert of the Sym- 
phony Society on Friday offered a particularly 
Russian programme ; with a symphony (that in C 
minor, No. 2) by Tschaikowski, a Violin Coneerto 
by the same Slavonic composer, and a scene from 
“‘ Moses,” one of those mysterious “ sacred operas ” 
which Anton Rubinstein is so interested in writing 
without any definite designs of their stage perform- 
ance nor of ever making them practicable to that 
end. ‘Tschaikowski’s symphony is not a new work, 
and it was played here by the Society some seasons 
ago. The first movement is not interesting ; and 
the second, a march theme, with a partly patrol 
effect, is a weak member. The scherzo is brilliant 
and contains some delightful effects in the way of 
odd accents and instrumentation, and the final 
Allegro Vivacissimo has a dash and life to it that 
is fascinating and masterly, particularly if the 
trivial Russian tune on which it is based be con- 
sidered. ‘The Concerto’s first movement was played 
under Anton Seidl last winter. The whole work 
is beautiful, and gives so accomplished a violinist as 
Miss Powell (easily the best performer of her years 
and experience before our public just now, and a 
young lady of uncommon artistic sensibility and 


technical skill) a fine opportunity to win further 


public favor. ‘The recall given her was deserved. 
The excerpt from Rubinstein’s “ Moses” proved 
monotonous and undramatic, even if the subject 
matter is allowed to be of more interest as history 
than poetry. The orchestral accompaniment is too 
elaborate for the voices, and the imitation of Oriental 
rhythms becomes tiresome. The soloists were Miss 
Anna L. Kelly, Miss Alice MacPherson, Miss Von 
Doenhoff, and Mrs Goettich, all more than equal to 
the demands on them as Princess Asnath, Miriam, 
Johebet, and A Slave. The orchestra’s work dur- 
ing the concert was uneven, and Mr. Damrosch 
does not seem to be keeping the band in the same 
form in which it began its season’s work. 


_ A second piano recital in Chickering ‘Hall on 


Tuesday, by Mr. Edwin Klahre, offered a long pro- 
gramme, including Beethoven, Schumann, Liszt, 
and Chopin. Mr. Klahre is a player of very con- 
siderable merit, and promises to become an increas- 
ingly satisfactory interpretant of standard piano- 
forte compositions. Miss Amy Hare’s was another 


similar recital in the week (on Thursday evening 


at Steinway Hall), and the kindly things reported 
about her instruction and proficiency abroad were 
borne out by the favorable impression she effected, 
especially in Beethoven’s Sonata, Opus 57, and 
Grieg’s “ Norwegian Wedding March.” 


The announcement by Mr. Caryl Florio of his 


purpose to form a choir of moderate size and 
special materials (as far as possible of professional 
or well-trained amateur singers) for the interpreta- 
tion of classical Italian and other & capella church 
music, and of the masterpieces of the Flemish 
school of ecclesiastical composition, has been warmly 


received. It has been a department of our musical — 


activity here curiously neglected, even if all there 
already is, in the way of choral organizations, be 
considered as taking up what time and interest the 
New York public can bestow on music. The reply 


to Mr. Florio’s circular, lately issued, has been | 


gratifying to him and to those interested with him 
in the project. Rehearsals are to be begun at 
once on Palestrina’s “ Mass of Pope Marcellus” and 
a Magnificat by Orlandus Lassus. Very pleasant 
expectations are expressed as to the effectiveness of 
Mr. Florio’s choir, and the enjoyment and instruc- 
tion likely to be the fruit of its labors in a short 
time. The Director, by the by, asks it to be made 
known that alto and tenor voices are yet not as 
numerous in his Society as is desirable; competent 
applicants for membership will be gladly received. 
The rehearsals occur on Tuesday evenings at the 
Brick Presbyterian Church lecture-room ; and per- 
sons able and wishing to join the chorus can present 
themselves to the conductor there. Especial atten- 
tion to punctuality and regular attendance is urged 
on the singers in this Palestrina Society, owing to 
its limited number of members and the peculiar 
work devolving on it. 

An incident calling for at least a few lines oc- 


curred early in the week, when, on Sunday evening, | 


the male choir of St. James’s Church (P.E.) , on Mad- 
ison Avenue, with some limited outside assistance, 
turned back toward its original purpose and use 
the sacred oratorio; a procedure that has very 
much to commend it, apart from its specific mu- 
sical warrant. After the usual service of evening 
prayer had been gone through, portions of the first 
and second part of Handel’s “ Messiah” were sung, 
with organ accompaniment, and an intelligence and 
a seriousness on the part-of the choristers that were 
agreeable to notice. The selections included sev- 
eral of the well-known solos, as well as choruses, 
and the “ Hallelujah ” concluded them. The church 
was filled to its utmost capacity with the regular 
congregation and an attendanée outside ‘thereof. 
The musical success was moderate, however. We 
have grown so accustomed to hearing the Handelian 
choruses given by such large forces of singers that 
their impressive effect is greatly lost when they are 
heard from only a few dozen church choristers, how- 
ever careful and enthusiastic. The boy soprano and 
boy contralto obscure the beauty of the great solos 
in the oratorio. The organ accompaniment, too, 
requires to be much more elegantly played than on 
the present occasion certainly was its fortune. 

At the Metropolitan Opera-House jthe seventh 
week of opera in German repeated Wagner’s “ The 
Mastersingers,” “The Rhinegold,” and “The 
Prophet.” Reserved for next week’s discussion: is 
the promised rentrée for this winter of Mme. Leh- 
mann, set for last Monday night, in Halévy's ‘The 
Jewess.” The return of Mr. Niemann to assist, 
especially in Wagnerian work, is announéed (al- 
though informally) as of occurrence within some 
weeks. In view of some extraordinary statements 
made by certain newspapers as to the attitude of 
the stockholders of the Opera-House, and the direct- 
ors, toward continuing German opera, in preference 
to anything so impracticable and foolish as its rejec- 
tion next year for Italian opera, or opera in Italian, 


it is a pleasure to contradict any such charges and 


rumors, and to associate them with a clique of mis- 
chievous subversionists to whose, activity similar 
flying rumors have been due before now. The 
financial success of opera in German and its popu- 
lar hold have made a strong appeal to the stock- 
holders and directors, and there are bright prospects 
for the continuance of grand opera in German 


under the same or better conditions than even the 


present ones. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 12) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


No. 465. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY. 


Dakota. 
By P. F. McCuure. Maps and Illustrations; 


Norway and its People. 

By BsORNSTJERNE First Paper. Fourteen 
Ilustrati- ns by T. pz THULSTRUP and H. W. Ranger; 
Jupiter Lights. A Novel. 

By ConsTANCE FenimoRE Wootson. Part II.; 


The Work of John Ruskin. 


By Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN. With Frentispiece 
} Portrait of John Ruskin ; 


A Russian Village. 


By VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN. An Artist’s Sketch. [l- 
lustratiuns Drawn by VAssILI VERESTCHAGIN ; 


To Whom this may Come. 
By Epwarp Betuamy. A Short Story; 


The Hotel Drouot. | 
By THEopoRE CHILD. Fifteen Illustrations ; 


Nepaul, the Land of the Goorkhas. 


By Henry BALLANTINE. Fifteen Illustrations ; 


Bulb Gardens In-doors. - 


By JoHN HABBERTON. Illustrated by 
W. HAMILTON GIBSON ; 


The Training of Children’s Voices in 
Public Schools. 
By CHRISTINA CURTIS; 


Poetry: 
THE WAY. By AnniE FIELDs; 
SCOTCH SONGS. By Ameéviz Rives; 
SINGING FLAME. By Coartss Kinney; 
A FRIEND. By Annie KENT; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


- By Curtis. 


Wallack’s Reminiscences of Thackeray.—The Charm 
of Music.—Woman Suffrage. 


_Editor’s Study. 
By Dean HoweELts. 


An Aging Poet’s Latest Word.—Have We ever had a | 


Great Poet ?—Begging the Question as Concerns 
One Excellent Novelist.—The Usual Insulting Allu- 
sion to Critics, and a Zigzag Approach to a Great 
Norwegian Poet.—The Variety of Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornson’s Greatness.—The Unquestionable Pri- 
macy of American Humorists.—The Futility of In- 
ternational Competitions in Literature. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


Conducted by CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER. 


Civilization (CHARLES DupDLEY WARNER; Illustration 
by H. W. McVickar).—A Plain Direction (Davip 
KeErR).—Waitin’ fer the Cat to Die (James Wuit- 
coMB RILEY, with Portrait of Author).—A Valentine 

by Henry Cuay.—A Dependent Citizen H. 
WELCH).—Facts and Fancies (JoHN KENDRICK 
Banes).—A Colonial Valentine (CLINTON SCOLLARD ; 
Illustration by H. W. McVicKar). 


Banjovialities. | . 
By Georce pu Maurier. Full-page Illustration. 


Literary Notes. ~- 
By Laurence Hutton. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


PER YEAR: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE......... Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY........... 4 00 
HARPER’S BA@ZAR.............. 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.. “ 2 00 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Sub- 
scriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers 
should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or 
Draft. When no time is specified, Subscriptions will 
hegin with the current number. 


ia ~ HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of nearly four thousand volumes, will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Those answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise- 
ment in The Christian Union. 


SUCCESSOR OF “HYMNS AND SONGS OF PRAISE,” BY THE SAME EDITOR. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM 


“SONGS OF THE FAITHFUL.” 
The new Hymn and Tune Book edited by the eminent Hymnologist, 


ROSWELL DWIGHT HITCHCOCK, Late President of Union Theological Seminary, 
With the collaboration of 


ZACHARY EDDY Of Detroit LEWIS WARD MUDGE__ Of Princeton. 


ti No stronger committee could be found in the whole body of churches for the selection and editing of Hymns and ;Tunes for Church Worship. In combina- 
on is wisdom. 

, So is the consternation following the appearance of this, the latest and most notable collection, that older books are being actually given away to 
churches Eee wil adopt them, to head it off. 


It possesses the following special features peculiar to itself. 


1. Unnecessary and redundant hymns have been eliminated, and the limit is reduced to 746 Hymns, which is as many as any minister or church can 

become familiar with in TEN YEARS or more. 

2. It represents the new and approved square shape of binding, and has a wide, attractive appearance—good for two to look over—good for the eyes— 
oe fog tyhucs qualities have enabled the publishers to make use of large type for both wordsand music, without increasing weight or price, which is of the 

advantage, particularly in dimly lighted churches, and for poor eyes. __ 

4. With each tune is given the name and interesting facts regarding the life of the composer. 

5. With each h is given the same in regard to the author. ; : 

The educational value of this feature is incalculable, and it also adds to the interest of the song service. Every one likes to know something about the origin ~ 
of every tune and hymn he sings, as he sings, without being compelled to search the index. and rattle the leaves of his book. 

6 The indexes are the admiration of all who examine. They are full, scholarly, and numerous, more so than those of any other book yet produced. 

7. Every occasion and ordinance likely to arise in church or prayer-meeting service is fully provided for in the collection by a suitable hymna and admirably 


- 5 The book is offered at the lowest prices. There is an edition without tunes for 50 cents (35 cents for introduction). Another of larger type for 75 cents (60 
cents for introduction). The (‘HurcH Epition (with tunes) is sold for $1.25 ($1.00 for introduction). The same, with Responsive Readings, as is used the Clinton 
Avenue Congregaticnal Church, Brooklyn (Thomas B. McLeod), for $1.60 ($1.40 for introduction). Also an edition with the Pilgrim Church Psalter Rev. Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs) for $1.75 ($1.50 in quantities). 


{ae Special terms are quoted in competition. 


400 CHURCHES ALREADY USING IT. 
An edition for Prayer Meeting is just issued, entitled SONGS OF PRAISE. Price for examination, 50 cents). SUNDAY-SCHOOL CARMINA in 


preparation. : 
(Ss Send for specimen copies of all the editions. Furnished free to pastors and committees. £83 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 1 11 & 113 William St., N. Y. 
HELP FOR THE BOYS. | BOTANY  |PERFECT MUSIC BOOKS 


DANGER SIGNALS. By Rev. E. for CLASSES, for CONVEN 
tian En- HOIRS, for SSES, for C cN- 
President of the United Society TIONS, are rte A s impossible—but DITSON & 


pein ws Migros a generation of youn Gra 'g Stand rd 4 7 CO.’S matchless books are just on the line. 
no 
men, if they ae give heed thereto. Put this or y d eres Emerson Ss Easy Anthems, £720 nes 


f a young man when he leaves home for 
edb oath ap vailene, or even for a summer vaca- dozen) are 49 in number—quite new—give about 


tion.’’—[Christian Union, New York. one for gach Sunday in the year, and are full of 
‘*It hits the nail on the head every time.’’—[Con- For Common Scho ols. grace afd beauty. 
gregationalist. For inTRopuction. | SON Harmon 
OUR BUSINESS BOYS. By the author of Gray’s How Plants Grow, . 80 cts. an Be Mh son ye on for Singing Clanees. 
rha 1e best of along series of books by the 
testimony of the successful| OF#Y’S How Plants Behave, 54 cts. same author. 
jority as to the qualities which go to the making ° 7 - 
(Christan Reger. | FOY High Schools. The Graded Singing Scheel, 
‘A li i i i | 50 cts., $4.5 r doz. 
and one which ought t0 A thoroughly read by eve Gray’s Lessons in Botany, re- — practical method, b . = a, 
2 : ractical teacher, and is fully furnished with g 
who contemplates a business career.””—[Portlan ss. « material for successful work. 
9 M4 
A BOYS WORKSHOP. By a Boy and his} School and Field Bot- Jehovah's Praise, per, 
Friends. With an Introduction by Henry Ran- $1.80 full size Church with a large num- 
unes for Choirs, aiso Wiees, 
DALL Warrs. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.00. Apgar’s Plant Analysis, . . 55 Part-Songs, and multitude of melodious exer- 


** Next to actual service with an intelligent carpen- cises for classes. 


-maker, k is to be valued for it . 
instruction in the of tools.” —[Chris. For Advanc ed Stu- Temple Chim es, 35 cts.. $3.60 doz.) by 
tian 


tvangelist Luther, 
best books to educate and interest dents, etc. very collection of new 
ospel Songs, of Hymns and Tunes. 
outh B®. Aeaaemmay use of their eyes and hands. Gray’s Manual of Botany, . $1.69 


Praise in Son - oo $4.20 doz.) by 
’s Le s L.O.and K. U. Emerson, 
THE ART OF LIVING. From the Writ- Gray 2 ssons and Manual, 2.16 is a new cemaaie Peales book. full of 

ings of Samuel Smiles. Edited by C. A.| Gray’s Structural Botany, . 2.00 and 

Cooke. With Introduction by Rev. A. P. PEa- Goodale’s Physiological Bot- perfect or vestry singing. 

Bopy, LL.D. $1.00. : “ ( 2.00 Any book mailed for retail price. 

The [ally Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston 


se of Mr. Smiles, and will give strength entertain- : 
For W estern Students. C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


ly to all who read it.’’—[Boston 
“ i haracteristics is the editor’s tact in 
choiee of selections.” [Boston Journal. Coulter’s Manual of the Rocky 


HELP FOR THE GIRLS. | | cay and 


HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS. By Western Botany, ... . 2.16 


‘The girl who s i 
intent to profit by it will get more real help and good be a Peis 2° introduction on receipt of 
from it than from aterm at the best boarding school | Price indicated. | | 

inthe country.’’—[Boston Transcript. ull Descriptive Pamphlet sent on request. 


A fine collection of 


** have read the little book with much interest.””— IVISON BLAKEMAN & (‘0 Roy q| Piano Folio the very best instru 
.| [Mary A. Livermore. y 
j 4 the most prominent foreign composers. 144 pages. 


A GIRL’S ROOM. By Some Friends of the Girl. Paper ; 65 cents, Cloth $1.00, by mail, postpaid. 


753 & '755 Broadway, New York. 


12mo. $1.00. <A compilation of 
‘*The book is a desirable addition to any girl’s 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. R oyal Vocal Folio the choicest gems of 
library ; for it is full of practical hints, which quick- 
; i will. be g to act upon.’’—[Boston collection as no superior in point of merit. 1 
bla : pages. Paper; 65 cents,Cloth $1.00, by mail, postpaid. 


AFTER SCHOOL DAYS. By Cuaistiva ome Paper cents by mail, postpaid. 
Goopwin. 12mo. $1.00. Send for a copy for 
a pretty story, inculeating lesson that ean, in America. Y,P,S,C, E, te young Peoples Meeting.” 
be the celebrated “ Endeavor.” Price, 15 cents b 
gg gopleshould fit themselves oe Send our address on a Postal Card to mail, postpaid. . 
The i i ress mpany, Limited, Containinginteresting 
“*The book is full of suggestions to girls who have | Penna. and t a le Co Free’ MUSICA L CA L ENDAR : -- err 
to earn their own living.’’—|The Independent. ’ ge Samp py ee : ‘mus nd 4 
A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By Pree _ “yee Ha onary of musical terms, 
MARGARET Sipney. 12mo. 75 cents. 


eo stor - OO MES, The JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, 0 


that it is sure to 


Clara Burnham and G. F. 
‘* A bright little missionary among young girls.””— s The Best i Boot A new and fascinatin 
[Book Chat. | At | Snow Wh ite juvenile operetta. Price, 


straits.”—[New Haven Palladium. ESTABLISHED 1857. | Acad New Yok 
stiied in clapping ‘our hands for joy.”—(Gospel | 59 Carmine Street, New York.’ 
er, ugusta. 
At the Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by the l | . 
mesa Memorial Bryant’s Library of Poetry. 


Art Workers, 2,000 CHOICE SELECTIONS. 


. F ' The cream of 700 volumes. The largest, complet- 
b est, and best. ‘* The most complete and satisfactor 
ave or ape of yearsmade work of the kind ever issued,” says the ** New Yor 
ty of Tribune.’”? Beautifully illustrated. Sells rapidly and 
for Memorials. Special continually, and pays good canvassers liberally. For 
designs will be submitted particulars’ address TORDS, Lit 
on request for such work. T, Publishers, 3 Lafayette 
Correspondence solicited. pjace, New York. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


IBLE & LAND. Rev. JAMEs B. CONVERSE, 
$1.00, post-paid. MORRISTOWN, TENN. 
** Cont » a8 a whole, to the received ideas.’’ 
Original. “* Eminently timely.” ‘** Will go farito guide 
the public sentiment.”’ 


| 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
ject to The Christian Basen, accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
_ the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 

e ead will be given as promptly as practi- 


Recently an enthusiastic talker, at a meet- 
ing of the ‘Christian Endeavor,’ praised 
Daniel of old eloquently, and wound up by 
saying: *‘ Daniel was a good Christian man.” 
In a recent number of The Christian Union 
Emily H. Miller, or her predecessor, claimed 
that Ruth was a Christian woman. Were good 
folks before Christ’s time called Christians ? 


Properly speaking, the term Christian 
cannot be applied to one who lived before 
Christ, or has not a knowledge of, and in 
some sense a faith in, Christ. ‘The word 
was probably used in the two instances 
referred to by our correspondent in a loose 
and somewhat inaccurate way to repre- 
sent the same moral and spiritual quali- 
ties as those which characterize a Chris- 
tian believer. 


What is the objection to having a national 
law upon the subject of marriage and divorce, 
even if no actual good were accomplished ? 
The very sense of the fitness of things seems 
to me to require that so important a subject 
as that of marriage and divorce should not be 
left to the whims and one ng of the legis- 
lators in each State. Surely, with a national 
law upon this subject we could be no worse off 
than we are now, and in the end there would 
be great oo over the present show- 
ing as to the proportion of divorces to mar- 
riages, W.S. C, 

One serious objection to the national 
law of marriage and divorce is that any 
such law would necessarily be the result 
of a compromise, and would probably 
lower the standard in some States far 
more than it would raise the standard in 
others. In addition is the objection of 
any movement toward centralization and 
away from local self-government, unless 
the counterbalancing advantages are ver 


great. 


The last sentence of your suggestive and 
helpful article in The Christian Union of Jan- 
uary 3, 89, on *‘ A Hard Problem,”’ is this: 
** And for the rest she can only love, and be 
patient, and suffer, and hope lin God, whose 
resources are infinite, and who has all eternity 
in which to correct the mistakes, while his 
erring children have only a lifetime in which 
to perpetrate them.’’ Are any considerable 


number of your denomination open to that] Ho 


consolation and inspired with that hope ? 
A thankful reader, Ira A. PRIEsT. 

Monson, Mass. 

The denomination of The Christian 
Union is all Christendom. We hope that 
an increasing number of that denomina- 
tion believe, with the Psalmist, that God’s 
mercy endureth forever. 


Inqurry.—There is in Colorado no such 
asylum as you seek for your nephew. A 
friend in Colorado, of business sagacity, to 
whom we sent your inquiry writes giving 
us this information and adding as follows : 

What the young man wants is work, and a 
necessity that will compel him to stick to it. 
His family have spoilt him by indulgence for 
his sake ; they should now be heroic as they 
have been foolish and send the lad out to face 
the world. Take from him the prop of their 
cruel kindness and make him depend upon his 
own exertions for a living and_ upon his own 
manners for companionship, make him self-de- 

ndent,.and if there is any goodjin him he will 
. saved. Medicine and institutions will do 
no good. 

This is heroic treatment, but we are 
not certain that there is any better to be 
recommended in such a case. 


In your edition of January 10 is an inquiry 
as to the author of these lines : 


‘* Others, I doubt not, if not we,”’ ete. 


They occur in the last stanza of Arthur 
Hugh Clough’s poem, ‘* Come, Poet, Come.”’ 

Will some friend he the origin of the com- 
mon expression, ‘‘ Poor as Job’s turkey” ? 
I have been told that the question was an- 
swered a few years ago in the Toledo re 


Can any of your readers send me a little 
piece of poetry of long ago, commencing : 


** Oh, why must my face be washed so clean 
And rubbed and scrubbed for Sunday ? 
When you know very well, as you’ve always 


seen, 
*T will be dirty agam by Monday 
Who is the author of a poem entitled 
** Affinity,”’ beginning : 
‘* Be noble in your friendships ”’ ? 


Each succeeding stanza begins in similar way, 
‘* Be loyal in your friendships,” ete. 
* * 


Can you aid me to obtain a copy of a poem 
published in some papers, years ORO, and — 
ably in some book of poems? e author’s 
name is unknown, but as I remember parts of 
it, it is too good to be lost. It begins in this 


way: 


** O thou Eternal One, whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, all 


—There are in India 213 separate 
species of snakes, but only thirty-three of 
these are poisonous. A line of carbolic- 
acid powder across the doorway is said to 
be effectual in preventing a snake from 
entering a room, as the reptiles have a 
great aversion to this antiseptic. Un- 
fortunately, it is equally effectual in pre- 
venting the egress of a snake that happens 
to be inside. 

—The first patent ever issued at Wash- 
ington to a woman was granted in 1809 
to Mary Kies for straw-weaving with 
silk or thread. The Patent Office has 
granted more than two thousand patents 
to women. 


CLUBBING RATES. 


We print below our clubbing rates 
with leading publications, for the con- 
venience of subscribers who wish to 
pay for several periodicals in one re- 
mittance, thereby saving time and 
money. Any communication as to 
change of address or complaint should 
be addressed direct to the publishers, 
as our responsibility ceases after you 
have received the first copy of any 
publication except our own. 

In ordering, add the price of The 
Christian Union ($3.00) to the cLuB 
price mentioned in the list. 

If you want rates for any periodical 
not mentioned, write us and we will 
send you terms by return mail. 


PRICE. PRICE. 
American - « 8150 S1 25 
agazine,.... 300 2775 
Atlantic Monthly, 4 00 3 50 
The Book Buyer. , ....-. 100 90 
Babymoeod, « « © «© « 1 50 1 25 
400 3 50 
English Illustrated Magazine, 175 1 50 
Harper’s Magazine, ....-. 400 3650 
Weekly, 0 3 50 
os azar, 4 00 50 
Young People, .. 00 1 75 
azine,... 300 260 
Littell’s s 800 7 25 
Macmillan’s Magazine,. .. 300 275 
North American Review, . . » 00 4 50 
Saint 00 275 
Scientific American, .... 00 15 
Scribner’s me, 8300 3 
The Independent, ..... 300 27 
Youth’s Companion, New S 
Youth’s Companion, Renewal, . 175 175 


(READY JANUARY 25th.) 
THE FEBRUARY 


ST. NICHOLAS 


An Article by Noah Brooks on 


HENRY M. STANLEY, 


‘**The White Pasha.” It is extraordinarily interest- 
ing and includes much that will be new to most read- 
ers. Stanley, whose real name is John Rowlands, 
was born in Wales, and his parents were s» poor that 
when he was t years of age he was sent tothe 
rhouse to be educated. At fourteen he went to 
ew Orleans, where he was adopted by a kindly mer- 
chant named Stanley. who gave him his name. He 
served in the Confederate Army and later in the 
Federal Navy, and the story of his life reads like a 
romance. Ask forthe February St. NicHoLas; price 
25 cents. Sold everywhere. Subscriptions taken by 
dealers, and the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CoO., 


33 East 17th St., New York. 


|FAST BLACK STOCKINGS, 


FEBRUARY NUMBER 
WALTER SCOTT AT WORK, 


( 
duction by Hon. Andr 
visited Abbotsford to make these drawings 


STEVENSON’S 
BISHOP H.C. POTTER 
PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 


A 
the 


SHORT STORIES, 


ency M 
ews an ingenious tale cal ed BR Famil 


AUSTIN DOBSON 


SHORT ARTICLES 


POEMS 


P. Cranch, and A. R. Aldrich. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


, the Owner of the ** proofs.’ 
for Scribner’s Magazine. 


**The Master of Ballantrae,’’ becomes more interesting. I} 
with a full-page drawing by William Hole. seme 


writes the Enp Paper this 
**The Competitive Element in Modern Life.”’ 


in 
the author’s series of papers on physical training which has searncted | so much attention. 


H. Jesso 
by C. D. Gi 


htful account of the ‘**Old Vauxhall 
from prints collected by the author. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE BiG HORN. 


engraving of the only photograph ever taken of the rare and shy 


include: ‘* The Picturesque Quality of Holland,’’ by George Hitchcock, 
beautifully illustrated by the author’s own drawings; an account of the 


e YPTIAN portraits. illustra 


by Richard Henry Stoddard, Maybury Fleming, C. 


READY TO-MORROW. 


article by Prof. E. H. Woodruff, based u 
proof sheets of ** Peveril of the Peak,”’ with an in 
fs.’? Illustrated by Mr. W. L. Taylor, who 


month, and he takes for his subject 


strik- 


By Dr. D. A. Sargent. Am 
rge third 


ost 
and valuable paper, and the 


WOMEN. 


story entitled ‘‘ The Emer- 


contributes a strikin 
m, and Mr. Brander Mat- 


Gardens’”’ of London. 


An account of this but 
feat by Frederick H. Chapin. with full-page 
ky Mountain Sheep of Colorado. 


SPECIAL OFFER to cover num- 
bers for 1888, including all the 
RAILWAY ARTICLES : 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, N. Y. 


A year’s subscripticn (1889) 
and the numbers for 1883. 
A year’s subscription 
d the two cloth boun 
vols. for 1888. - 6.00 


$4.50 


ROBERT 


ELSMERE 


Large type, handsome cloth binding, 


Price 25 Cents 


On or before Feb. 1, 1889, if called for 


personally or ordered (by date named) 


by mail; postage, 12c. This advertisement (Christian Union) must be pre- 


sented to secure this special price. Big Catalogue free 
This extraordinary limited opportunity is to induce personal calls, or trial orders by mail. This adver- 


tisement will appear once. 


GLADSTONE’s famous essay on “ Robert Elsmere and the Battle of Belief,’’ 


large type, complete, 3 cents. 


John B. Alden, 


393 Pearl Street, New York. 
13 South 9th Street, Philadelphia. 


AT MODERATE PRICES, 


Frederick Keppel & Co., 20 
East 16th St. (Union Square ), 
New York, will send to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents in 
postage stamps their new de- 
scriptive catalogue for 1889, 
containing 44 illustrations of 


the best Etchings. 


FATHERS, 
MOTHERS, 
EVERY BODY,——Aave 
you read the New Department in Wide 
Awake? It is called | 


MEN and THINGS, 


and is for the recreation of the wholefamily 

—is, alone, worth the 20 cts. a month, which 

also gives 80 pages of other varied pleasures. 
Better still, Subscribe! Only $2.40 a year. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 


SANKEY & STEBBINS’ 


New Song Book 
TEE 


Composed and Arranged by 
IRA D. SANKEY AND GEO. C. STEBBINS 


Bound in Boards, $30 per 100 copies. 
mail on receipt of price. 


One copy by 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


The Ladies’ 


Home Journal 


Offers the Highest. Prices 
for the Best Obtainable Mat- 
ter in all its Departments. 
New Features, Ideas or Sug- 
gestions that will give the 
JournaL Unique Originality, 
are always acceptable, and 
will find a ready market at 
the office of the JourNAL. 
CurTIs PuBLISHING Co., 


A 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 


No. 45 MAIDEN LANE; New York. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 


Patent Safety Tint Checks, 
Best safeguard against fraudulent alteration known. 


A full line of Fancy and Staple Stationery for busi- 
ness or private use, also rtment of Leather 
Cards, Wed- 


prevailing 


Francis & Loutrel’s Diaries and Daily Journals 
PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 
Your Custom Solicited. CYRUS F. LOUTREL 


Those 'answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 


FP. P. -CLEANFAST Darning 

Robinson Cotton of 
Retail 
Guaranteed stores 
927. Broad- 
way, 2 West 
crock. 14th St., and 

The wearing 218 Wes 
— New 
surpassed. 107 State St., 

49 West St 
price-list TRADE-MARK, Boston. 


ing that they saw the Advertise 
ment in Christian Union. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—‘Let him sink; he is only a Jew,” 
was the exclamation of a crowd of people 
in a Russian town recently, as they beheld 
the struggles of a poor wretch in the 
river. Just then a young man broke 
through the crowd, which tried to hold 
him back, and, plunging into the river, 
brought the drowning man to the shore. 
As the crowd began to jeer at him for 
saving the life of a mere Jew, it was dis- 
covered that the man whose life was 
saved was a Gentile, and that his brave 
rescuer was a Jew. The jeering at once 
ceased, and the crowd slunk away. 

—No one, says the “ Congregational- 
ist,” could be more amused than Dr. Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes himself at the way 
in which a little girl described his connec- 
tion with Harvard University. She was 
to prepare a brief sketch of him, as an 
exercise in composition, and wrote, with 
unconscious humor, “ He was for several 
years Professor of Monotony at the col- 
lege. 

—QOn Christmas Day Mr. George W. 
Childs, it is said, distributed. among the 
editors, reporters, correspondents, clerks, 
compositors, pressmen, and other em- 
ployees of the Philadelphia ‘“ Ledger,” 
nearly $40,000. 

e worst kind of a church member 


is that one who is always out of sorts with 


his pastor. A small hornet can spoil a 
-sized camp-meeting, and a dis- 
gruntled church member can overthrow 
the work of a church.—[ Hartford Relig- 
ious Herald. 

—The Napal (Cal.) “Register” says 
that there was exhibited at that office the 
other day a curiosity in the shape of an 
apple inclosed in a small-necked bottle. 

e bottle was hanging on a tree and 
a twig grew into it, blossomed, and ma- 
tured. 

—Here is another curiosity in the way 
of religious advertisements, extracted 
from a recent number of the “ Banner :” 
“ Divine Orations.—Newman Grace, Lit- 
erary Professor of Vital Philosophy, 43 
St. George’s Street, Peckham, London, 
England, will write a sacred discourse 
he Beautiful piece of powerful eloquence) 

rom any text, for any occasion, and at 
any time, for the sum of one guinea, and 
he will undertake to sell no copy to any 
second person. All correspondence and 
transactions absolutely secret. (Psalm 
xix. chap., 14 verse.)”—[London Truth. 
_ —The following advertisement appears 
in the London “ Times:” ‘“ Tonoblemen 
and others. A young clergyman, fond of 
riding, driving, shooting, hunting, cricket, 
and all outdoor sports, would be glad to 
hear of a good living.” 

—The Atlanta “ Constitution’ says : “A 
letter was received at the Executive office 
yesterday which ought to be framed or 
placed among the archives. In the letter 
occurs this sentence: “I was mortally 
wounded twice in active battle at Gris- 
woldville.” 

—Canterbury, N. H., has a Quaker 
church that was built in 1792, and has 
not been shingled since that time. The 
shingles then put on the roof were of 
heart pine, and were fastened on with 
wooden pegs. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH THE MEMorY. 
—Starting with the word Washington, 
write down one hundred words just as 
they occur to you. Let your second word 
be the one which Washington naturally 
suggests to you. Possibly it will be 
Capitol. It may be President. Take 
the word which first comes into your 
mind. In the same manner let the third 
word be suggested to you by the second, 
the fourth by the third, and so on. Be 
careful that the third word is not sug- 

sted by both the first and the second. 
Dro the first entirely, and let your mind 

rom the second alone to the third. 
Hecke written this list of words, you will 
have furnished yourself with a cheap but 
very useful mirror of your mind. If you 
are able to use this mirror you may dis- 


cover some very serious defects in your | 


mental processes. You may discover that 
you think along certain lines very fre- 
quently. You may discover that you are 
using superficial principles quite too much 
to the neglect of more important laws of 


mind. You will thus be led to avoid 
certain linkings and to encourage others 
of a more nature. —[W W. 
White in The Chautauquan. — 


ONE OF A SERIES OF PICTURES REPRESENTING COFFEE CULTURE. 


a 

an 


4 
| Ae 


as 


SCENE ON 
OUR COFFEES HAVE 


coffees. 
suit your taste as no other coffe 
packed whole roasted (unground), 


EE 


opportuni 
tof 


A NATIONAL REPUTATION REPRESENTING 
THE FINEST GROWN. 


SEAL BRAND COFFE 


its richness and delicacy of flavor. he Aristocratic 
Coffe America. Always packed whole roasted (anground) in tle 
air-tight tin cans. 


CRUSADE BLEND 


Warranted not to contain a single 


S 


JAVA and MOCHA, 
surpassing all others 
Justly called 


) A skilful blending of strong, fla- 
vo and aromatic high grade 
io bean, and guaranteed to 
@ moderate price. Always 


e will, at 

in 1 lb. air-tight parchment packages. 
We are exclusively an importing house, selling 
only to dealers. 
of testing our famous coffee before buying, 
cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and postage, send 
free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee, Address 


CHASE & SANBORN, 96 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


give consumers an 
we will, upon 


But 


Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FROIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATKS. 


COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Tea, ** an invaluab’e 
tonic.’’ Annual sale £,000,000 jars. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
von Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London | 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas more 
than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
\ root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
iM more economical, costing less than 
mone cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily 
digested, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons 
in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass. 


CHOICEST FOODS IN THE WORLD. 


B.C. STEAM COOKED 
CRUSHED WHITE OATS. 


A.B.C. Wheat, A.B.C.Barley, A.B.C.Maize. 
Hulled, Steam-cooked, Desiccated. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!!! 


Made from the Finest Grains. 
American -| All Impurities Removed.  Pre- 
eteeemnneenil pared for the table in ten minutes. 
Ask for A. B Brand only. 
Breakfast (Registered Trade Mark.) 
== | For sale by all Grocers. Send for 
circulars, etc., to CEREALS 
Cereals. M’Fr’a@ Co.,83 Murray Street, N. 
(Incorporated 1875.) 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILE.| | 


in a box—all good silk and good colors. = 
mail on receipt of 


stal note or stamps to 

E N & ARMSTRONG ° 
SPOOL SILK CO., 469 Broadway, N. Y. 

= or 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. = 

—# For the names and addresses of 10[=— 

ladies interested in Art Needlework, wel 

=——4will send one book free. = 


g 
Z 


NEWs 
TO LADIES. 
reatest inducements ever of- 


fered. Now’s your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
as and Coffees, and secure 
GOMPANY a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
— Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
| or Webster's For full particulars address 

HE GREAT AMER TEA € 


ICA ‘O., 
P.O. Box 81 and 38 Vesey St.. New York. 
Its merits asa WASH KLUE have been fully 


tested and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers 
Your grocer ought to have itonsale. Ask him forit 


D. S. WILTBERGER, PROPRIETOR, 
233 North Second Street, 


TRE 
GREATAMERICAN 
T 


‘| Cards of not more than one-half inch 


will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


SEVERAL YOUN G LADIES can be cared for 
in an American family’s Christian home in Stutt- 
gart, Germany. Address or call on D. B. Ivison, 
753 Broadway. 


DO YOU WANT a good Caligraph type-writer 
which has been in use a short time ? I am willing 
to sell it at a reasonable figure. J. N. B., Chris- 
tian Union Office. 


A LADY of forty seeks a situation as House- 
keeper. Efficient in every department; English 
training. Christian home preferred. Address 
Miss S., Christian Union Office. 


LADY of experience and capability desires posi- 
tion as “Housekeeper in private-family. Can 
furnish best of references. Address Housekeeper, 
Christian Union Office. 


WE OFFER a pleasant home in New York City to 
middle-aged Christian lady of refinement and 
agreeable temperament. No menial services, but 
companionship required. Address W. A. M., 
Christian Union Office. 


A YOUNG LADY having health, education, and 

ability wishes a position in some family going to 

California or Florida. Boston, New York, and 

ae references. Box 10, Clifton Station, 


FOR SALE OR TO LET—Two nine-room cot- 
tages, new, with all the modern improvements, 
hard-wood finish, situated opposite the finest resi- 
dences and grounds in the town; public water. 
Address C., Box 824, Red Bank, N. J. 


WANTED— By aniEnglish young lady, a position as 
governess or companion; speaks German and 
French fluently, having lived ten years in Han- 
over, also resided in Paris and Geneva. Also 
teacher of music. For further information write 
to Miss M. H. W., 65 Whitney Ave., New Haven, 
Conn. 


A GENTLEMAN AND WIFE are desirous of 
contributing to the maintenance and education, 
with view of possibly adopting as their own child, 
an affectionate and bright orphan girl five or six 
years of age. Must be of healthy and respectable 
American parentage. Address, with full particu- 
vo and photograph, Box A, Christian Union 

ce. 


A COUNTRY HOME for sale amongst the hills 
of Northern New Jersey, suitable for an all-year- 
round residence. Nine-room house, fitted up 
with all improvements. Necessary outbuildings. 
Fruit in variety and abundance. Location pleas- 
ant and beautiful. Forty-five minutes’ ride from 
New York. For full particulars address K. V., 
Christian Union Office. : 


A GOOD HOME, with the advantages of an edu- 
cation, including music, is offered to an American 
girl of reliable character who is willing in return 
to assist in the care of a babe, and to do some light 
housework. Address 8. A. Sherman, Principal 
Amherst High School, Amherst, Mass. 


CF A subscriber who sent us the above want has 
received letters from more American girls than he 
places for. — to be 
laced in communication w ese ease ad- 
dress Box 715, Amherst, Mass. 


FOR SALE in Woodstock, Conn., a large house 
with twenty-two sleeping-rooms, two and a half 
stories high, fronting on a Park of thirty or forty 
acres, with ground enough for a large garden, 
and stable adjoining. It is beautifully located, 
commanding an extensive view inone of the 
healthiest villages in New England. The present 
owner is obliged to sell on account of the ill health 
of his wife, and desires a smaller house with less 
care and responsibility. Being within a stone’s 
throw of a thriving Academy, this property would 
furnish an excellent opportunity for an enterpris- 
ing man with a family of children whom he wished 
to educate. During the summer a profitable busi- 
ness could be conducted in entertaining summer 
boarders, and the rest of the year the house will 
pay expenses. I am personally interested in this 
property and know all about it, and will be glad 
to correspond with any one who might become 
a possible purchaser. A. D. Chandler, Manager 
Christian Union. 


NOTICE. 


The First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH in Pittsfield, 
Mass., will observe the 125th Anniversary of its Or- 
ganization, February 7. 89. If any former or absent 
members of the church or parish have not received 
invitations to be present, they are hereby cordially 
invited. An historical address will be delivered in the 
morning. In the afternoon various papers of histor- 
ical interest will be read, and in the evening short 
addresses are expected from various gentlemen. 

J. L. JENKINS, 
For Committee. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, | 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master ei* 
ianguages sufficiently for every-day 
. yersation, b r. RicH. 8. ROSENTHAL’s celebrated 
, MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of ° 
+ lone, and correction of exercises, “Sample: ¢ 
exercises, ; 
I., 2% cents. Liberal terms to teachers. 


MEISTERSCEATT PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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“THE MORNING HOUR HAS GOLD IN ITS MOUTH.” ve 


RHE 
PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


FAST BIND, FAST FIND. 


How best to dispose of periodical literature, when 
one crop is winnowed and another comes to hand, is a 
practical question that arises nowadays in nearly all 
well-regulated families. 

One good way is to turn it over to some other fam- 
ily or to some charitable institution, that its usefulness 
may thus be repeated. But it often happens that we 
wish to refer to articles that have especially interested 
us. To place all one’s current papers and magazines in 
bindings, for preservation in the library, is seldom 
practicable, on account both of expense and the space 
required. 

We know an old professor who adopted a plan many 
years ago which has afforded him satisfactory results. 
He removes from his various magazines all articles that 
he desires to preserve, and at the end of the year 
classifies these according to subject and the size of the 
page, arranges in volumes, prepares a written index for 
each, and then binds them for his library. Of course, 
fragments of other articles at the beginning and close 
of such papers frequently occur, but this doesn’t matter. 
Our professor friend has thus secured a unique and 
highly valuable library of classified selections, which 
prove of constant service to him. This is merely a 
variation of the idea involved in the “ $1,000 C. U. 
scrap-book ” described in a recent issue, but specially 
adapted for lengthy magazine articles. 

In the case, however, of a favorite periodical, and 
especially one like The Christian Union, which gives a 
condensed review of the world’s doings from week to 
week, there are many who desire to preserve the files 
complete for ready reference ; and the publisher desires 
to assist subscribers to do so in the most convenient 
manner and at the least possible expense. With this 
object in view, we present semi-annual indexes, and 


have had made for us‘recently a special lot of binders 


with the words The Christian Union printed in gilt ou 
the cover, which we will furnish for seventy-five cents 
each, postage paid. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S EXCHANGES 
AND OTHER SOURCES. 


It is a fault of youth to think the whole world vigorous 
with its own vigor—a fault derived from its virtues. Youth 
sees neither men nor things through spectacles ; it colors all 
with the reflex glories of its ardent fires, and casts the super- 
abundance of its own life upon the aged.—[ Balzac. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED ECONOMIST. 


Time was when the life of Dr. Franklin was con- 
sidered a stock book to present to young men starting 
out in life, whatever their business. But of late years 
I suppose it has been considered as rather behind the 
age. Indeed, many not very familiar with the subject 
are apt to think of him something in the light of that 
public speaker, not over friendly to Puritan traits, who 
spoke of him as “ the incarnation of the New England 
character—hard, calculating, angular, incapable of con- 
ceiving of any higher object than the accumulation of 
money.” 

So often, impulsive, generous-hearted youth is apt to 
look upon thrifty maxims of close economy and steady 
industry as rather “old fogy ” in their days, as some- 
thing narrowing and hardening to the nature. 

It is true that Franklin’s teachings in this line im- 
pressed themselves deeply on the age in which he lived, 
and they have come down to us in a straight line these 
hundred years, and become no unimportant part of the 
warp and woof of the Nation’s history. No doubt the 
“pattern ” would be atly marred, if not the very 
fabric itself, if his influence, direct and indirect, could 
be wholly eliminated. 

Yet his careful “taking care of pence ” did not make 
him hard or unsympathizing, or deaf to appeals on his 
generosity. Indeed, his very care of the pence enabled 
him to dispense with a generous hand to those who had 
a claim upon him. It was not very mercenary in him 
to buy a house in Boston for his poor old sister Jane, 
and send in every fall enough money to lay in a plenti- 
ful store of fuel and food. And yet from the midst of 
the gay French Court he took time to write her such 
funny, cheery letters that she said the pleasure they 
gave her “ made even his great presents but a second- 
ary joy.” His thrift and economy had not soured his 
disposition ; but, despite his home-made blue stockings, 
his genial spirit made for him a welcome in the highest 
court circles. Indeed, his faithfulness to a friend often 


exceeded what we should esteem a wise prudence, 
giving even half of the year’s income to help a poor 
ellow who was his companion in London, whom he 


loved with all his faults. It did not show a very mercen- 
ary spirit to give his three years’ salary of six thousand 
pounds to works for the public good ; nor would a very 
stingy man have taken the interest he did in his journey- 
men, many of whom he set up in business. 

His old principles of sturdy economy and diligence 
in business are the bulwarks of the Nation’s prosperity 
still, and it will help any young man to make them a 
subject of faithful study and careful thought.—[Ameri- 
can Grocer. 


HUMOROUS TO A DEGREE. 


“ What do you think of your new reporter ?” 

“I think he’ll be another Horace Greeley.” 

“ Why ?” 

*‘ There’s only one compositor in the office who can 
read his writing.” —[Nebraska State Journal. 


The little boy had come in with his clothes torn, his 
hair full of dust, and his face bearing unmistakable 
marks of a severe conflict. ‘Oh, Willie ! Willie !” ex- 
claimed his mother, deeply shocked and grieved, “ you 
have disobeyed me again. How often have I told you 
not to play with that wicked Stapleford boy?” 
“Mamma,” said Willie, washing the blood from his 
nose, “do I look as if I had been playing with any- 
body ?”—[Chicago Tribune. 

An Unfinished Look.—Mrs. Worthwaite, of Murray 
Hill, has just moved into a new house. The parlor is 
beautifully fitted with the most expensive specimens . 
of the upholsterer’s art, and has a polished oak floor, 
only partly concealed by a few choice Eastern rugs. 
She is entertaining a mercantile guest of her husband’s. 
“ We think we are looking very fine in our new house, 
Mr. Wabash,” she remarks casually. ‘ Yes, indeed,” 
responds Mr. Wabash, politely ; “ but it’ll look a good 
deal finer when you come to get your carpets down.” | 
—[Harper’s Bazar. | 

It is a wise child that knows what kind of man its 
own father is when away from home.—[New Orleans 
Picayune. | 

The clam shell always 
you tread on it.—[Judge. 

Judging from the number of counterfeiters arrested 
lately, the Italian immigant seems to think this a great 
country to make money in.—[ Puck. 


“ What’s a temperance saloon, pap?” ‘It’s one 
with a back door only.”—[Kentucky State Journal. 


“Fifty cents, please,” said the hotel clerk to the 
lady who had been using the telephone. “I thought 
the charge was only ten,” she replied. ‘“ Yes,” he re- 
turned ; “but that is the rate for men, you know.”— 
[ Judge. 

Kentucky Coroner—“ Yes, the papers found upon 
the deceased prove that he was Colonel Blood.” Wit- 
ness—‘ There was also a quart bottle found in one of 
his pockets.” Coronor—* Was the bottle empty ?” 
Witness—* No, sir, it was full—hadn’t been touched.” 
Coroner—* Poor fellow, he must have died without a 
moment’s warning.” —[ Life. 


has its sharp point up when 


BEECHERISMS. 


Indigestion, and its train of horrors ; neuralgia, and 
its warp and woof of fiery threads ; rheumatism, and 
many other ills that are common to man, are a hundred- 
fold harder to bear than dying. 

Girard slipped through into immortality, and will be 
remembered, because he took money out of his own 

ocket and put it into the public veins. He that works 
or God’s great scheme of benevolence shall not be for- 
gotten. 

There never was a Michael Angelo nor a Raphael 
who did not go through drill. 

Goethe was an incarnation of refined selfishness. 

Nowhere on the globe do men live so well as in 
America, or grumble so much. 

A man may be put at a point where—as Napoleon 
was, or Wellington in Spain, or Sir John Moore in the 
north of Portugal, or Clive in India—he can make a 
special providence for a nation, for a race, for an age, 
for one land, or for the globe. 


INSURANCE. 


The tna Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., 
ranks as one of the leading financial institutions of 
the world, as can be seen by the figures presented in 
their annual statement. The cash capital is four mill- 
ions of dollars, and the total assets are nearly ten 
millions, with a net surplus of more than three and a _ 
half millions. In seventy years this Company has paid 
sixty-three millions and forty-six thousand dollars of 
losses, and is to-day stronger than ever. | 


The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Co.’s 
statement of its United States branch for January 1, pub- 
lished in another column, shows a surplus of $3,000,- 
527.28, with assets of $6,963,811.91. Of these $2,004,- 
187.50 are in government bonds, $1,832,850 in loans 
on bond and mortgage, and $713,134.20 in cash. The 
liabilities include $2,968,464.19 in unearned premiums, 
$429,119.88 in unadjusted losses, and $336,315.85 in 
perpetual policy liability. Robert B. Minturn is Chair- 
man of the New York Directors, and Henry W. Eaton 
the Resident Manager. | 


a 
Our Public Schools : Moral and Religious Instruction 
in the Schools of Rhode Island. By the Rev. David 
sic : Last Week’s Incidents—A New Vocal Societ 
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FINANCIAL. - 


The foreign money market continues 
very easy, and rates in the open London 
market are about the same as in our own 
market—say from two and one-half to 
three per cent. 
has lost a little in specie shipments for the 
week, and this has tended to stiffen bills of 
exchange here, which are within one-half to 
three-quarters per cent. of profitable gold 
shipments from this port ; yet we doubt 
if any gold will go out for the present, 
unless the rates for money settle into a 
rate so low that funds seek for a better 
market, and even then they are not likely 
to find it in London. The whole drift of 
funds here has been to the central banks, 
now, for two weeks ; they have returned 
from the interior, and have not accumu- 
lated in the Treasury, while speculation 
is at so low an ebb that the Stock Ex- 
change is not increasing its line of call 
loans, and merchants are not increasing 
their lines of paper. The outlook for rates 
is, therefore, not a bright one for” the 
banks, and will not be until business and 
the security markets are more active. 

The demand in the Exchange is chiefly 
for investment, and thus far runs in 
bonds. Railway bonds of the gilt-edged 
kind are absorbed to such a degree that 
the prices are very high. There is a 
hesitancy about putting investment money 
in stocks, until the demonstration be- 
comes more definite that the agreements 
between the great through trunk lines 
of the country are to be honestly main- 
tained. The outlook is that these agree- 
ments have been made in all sincerity, 
and that the railways never undertook 
harmony with a better intention of pre- 
serving it than in these proceedings. 
The strictness with which the presidents 
of the different companies have given 
orders that no cuts shall be made, and 
that if any company makes them no retal- 
iation shall be ordered, but a report of 
facts shall be made at once to headquar- 
ters, indicates the sense of responsibility 
that these officers feel, and, furthermore, 
the supreme importance that they attach 
to the preservation of the contract. .The 
reports of the of the various 
railways all over the West and South- 
west since the first of the year furnish 
actual and conclusive testimony that no 

violation of these pledges has been made, 
for, although their earnings of the corre- 
sponding period of 1888 were exception- 
ally heavy, the returns for. the time 
named exhibit almost an unbroken col- 
umn of gains, and aggregate a gain, with 
a large number—all that have reported— 
of about ten per cent. ; these are remark- 
able figures, and the prospects are 
that they will be improved upon, for 
the movement of the corn crop is a 
work of great magnitude, and is now 
in full operation, 1,985,000,000 bush- 
els. of corn, or about 540,000,000 more 
bushels than were raised last year—a 
crop larger than ever before—startles by 
its magnitude, and, with fair rates of 
transportation, will furnish a good profit 
to all the corn roads, and will swell the 
general transportation business, on ac- 
eount of the exchanges it stimulates, to 
very large proportions ; indeed, there was 
no lack of bulk and volume of traffic in 
the year 1888 for the roads—the only dif- 
ficulty was a general cutting of rates, 
which made this great volume of traffic 
unprofitable. The tonnage of freight car- 
ried in the year past by our railways 
was greater thanever before. Itis clear, 
therefore, that, with the fair promise of 
a still larger tonnage this year, and with 
reasonable rates established and main- 
tained, there will be good profits and 
prosperity to all the companies. The 
mild weather has somewhat reduced the 
consumption of coal, and this fact has 
had its effect on the disposition to buy 
-and hold the shares of coal roads and coal 
companies. This influence has somewhat 
depressed these shares in the market, but 
the winter is not over, and we shall doubt- 
less have sufficient cold weather to stimu- 
late the coal trade yet. 


The failure of the Atchison Company | ,, 


to pay any dividend this quarter has pro- 
dueed a further decline in the shares, the 
general impression being that the Com- 
pany will not be in condition to pay any 
dividend for the coming year at least. 
The stock was held soon by a confiding 
Boston and New England investing pub- 
lic, and many of the holders are in no 
position to lose the income from their 


The Bank of England} 


investment ; these are selling their stock 
for what it will bring and saving what 
they can for investment in something 


that will pay. 

The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, inerease........- +++ $3,007,500 
Specie, inerease........ --- 3,518,000 
Legal tenders, increase .... 1,639,400 
Deposits, increase.......-- 6,708,000 
Reresye, increase.......--. 3,480,400 


This leaves the city banks with a sur- 
plus reserve of about $19,000,000. Money 
closes at two per cent., and a great drug 
at that. WALL STREET. 


—A lady a day or two ago went into a 
store where they are selling books won- 
derfully cheap, and, approaching a coun- 
ter over which a charming young sales- 
woman presided, asked : “ Have you got 
‘ John Halifax’?” ‘ No,” was the sales- 
woman’s reply, “ we’re just out of ‘ John 
Halifax,’ but here’s ‘John Nicholson ’— 
will that do?” The lady thought it 
would not do. But the little saleswoman 
was determined to effect a sale. So she 
went on: “Do you like deep books, 
ma’am ? Here’s ‘Ten Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea’—that’s a very deep 
novel !”—[ Pittsburg Dispatch. 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


Texas Loans at Eight Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and seven years in Loaning East- 
ern Money on Real Estate since coming to 
‘Texas, I would solicit corres ence with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 


Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 
Address 
B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Reference by rmission to The Christian Union or 
t * Inde .’ New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Tezas. 


JouneF Burt: &=Co. 
BANKERS, 


_ KEARNEY, NEB. 
Qe deposits and transact a general 
. banking business. 
Real Estate investments for non-residents 
on joint account a specialty. — 
Farms and City Loans. 
_ Correspondence solicited. 


REFERENCE—Wnm. A. ing, See’y Hart- 
ford Co. Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Hartford‘ 
Conn.; W. C. Tillson, Cashier Kearney Na- 
tional Bank, Kearney, Neb. 


The Middlesex 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to 8 per cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest. N by W. B. 
CLARK INVESTMENT CO., in sums of $200 and 
upwards. Prompt Payment of Princi and 
Interest Coupons made and remitted to lender 
without c . BEST LOCATION IN THE 

ION. een years’ experience. Ample Capi- 
tal. Wide connections. Refer tothe Congregation- 
alist. Send for Form, Circular, and references 
before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


$12,000,000 


INVESTED DURING THE LAST 13 YEARS 
WITHOUT LOSS SHOULD COMMEND OUR 
DEBENTURES AND MORTGAGES TO 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS. THESE SECU- 
RITIES ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY 
SPECULATIVE ELEMENT, AND YIELDYXSIX 
PER CENT. INTEREST. SEND FOR “12 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN WESTERN MORT- 
GAGES.”’ 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST C0., 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


AF E INVESTMENTS 


Surplus, 400,470 


Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our {8 YEARS’ business. 
Mortgages negotiated, aggreg: ting 818 


in force, - “ 8,162 
9,912 paid, 5,410,656 
Interest paid aggregating - - - - 3,345,495 
Total paid to investors - 8,756,151 


We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer 
We do not Pm ne to a3 the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 
Savings Department for Small Amounts. 
information furnished by 


Fuil 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 


AWRENCE, KANSAS;or . 
New York Mang’r, HENRY DIC“INSON, 319 Broadway 


Rev. S. McKean, D.D., 
Lansingburgh, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. 

H. M. Root H. 8. Cross, 

Hoosick Falls, N. Y 


Wm. Bostwick,Cashier 
H N.Y 


treet, City, M 
writing whether you desire to invest now or 


not. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. | 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
Topeka, Kan 


101 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
N. ¥. Agency, HAYES & CO, 
o. 1 Broadway. 


The Sale Deposit Co of NewYork. 


EXPERIENCE, SECURITY, SUCCESS. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. [ 


NEW AND APPROVED SAFES ADDED. 


OFFICES NEWLY FU iNISHED. 


140, 142, AND 146 BROADWAY, 
FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 
GEORGE H. VOSE, Secretary. 


Banking (ompany, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Capital Paid in, $600,000. 
Offers 6 per cent. DEBENTURES and GUARAN- 
D MORTGAGE NOTES. 
UNION TRUST COMPANY, of New York, and 
SECURITY COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees for De- 


tures. 

Chartered 1872, and has always been under the 
of Connecticut Banx CoMMISSIONERS. 
amount of bonds which this Company can issue 

or guarantee is limited by law. 


nsurance Companies, other Corporations, 


sooo | N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Co., Western Mgrs., St. Paul., Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

54 Equitable Building, Boston. 512 Walnut 8t., Phila. 
R. Jounson, New York 

With Gilder & Farr, 31-33 Street. 


BISHOP, GORHAM & YAN KLEECK, 


DENVER, Colo. 


Henry VAN KLEECK, 


INVESTMENTS AND LOANS. 


Money loaned; interest collected; investments made 
and taken care of, for Eastern investors in Colorado 
and the West. . 

References :—Robert M. Morse, Jr., and Edward C. 
Perkins, Boston ; James M. McLean, Pres. Man. Life 
Ins. Co., and Amos Cotting, New York; and the 


A SOLID C) PER CENT 


r annum first 
AND EST. 


ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma. Wash. Ter. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Capital, $500,000; Surplus, $170,000. 


as in any bank; lends ——- on pro note 
ew York Cityor Brook- 
title guaranteed 


guardian, under 
harges ; as 
transfer and — Sta 
an er 
with cou = onde in New 
where, liect rents, cou- 


John D. Vermeule, 
John Van Voor 

W. W. Van Voor 
Geo. W. Van Siclen, 
James Roosevelt, 


tt A. Van Allen, 
Warner Van N 


John R. Planten, A tus Van Wyck 
Henry W. Bookstaver, J. W. Vanderhorst Kuyt, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O. Edye, 

Geo. M. Van Hoosen, Jotham ow, 

Wm. wd, George F. Hod 

William Remsen, Peter Wyckoff. 

W. D. Van Vieck, | Daniel A. Heald. 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
JOHN D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN. Secretary. 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid up, 130,000 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD, Sec. Capital duthorized, $400.00 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO,, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Negotiates First Mo e Loans on inspected farms 
in Iowa and tern Nebraska, and on first-class city 
real estate in Des Momes, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ experience without loss to any investor. 
We are loaning for several of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and 
many private institutions. References: Hon. Charles 

ower, Pres’t of Nat’l Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. - 
E. L. Temple, Treas. Marble Savings Bank, Rutlang, 

t.; Hon. . Morrison, Treas., Peterborough, 

. H.; Rev. Robt. A. Hume, Ahmednager, India : 
Prof. H. A. Newton, New Haven, Conn. ; A. J. New- 
ton, Brooklyn, N. Y., and many others. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


Rea’ Estate and Private Bankers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First Mortgage security. Inter- 
est 6, 7, and 8 Per Cent. Net to Investors. In- 
terest Coupcens collected. 


REFERENCES: 
First National Bank and St. Paul National Bank, 
St. Paul, Minn 


. Paul, ., an 
‘First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Correspondence solicited. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


A.J.Condit &Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 


Investment Banking Company, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Joun G Pres. J. N. Srri 
L. H. Pounps, Vicze-Pres. A. T. Danza. 


Negotiates First i Loans on Real Estate. All 
interest pe able semi-annually in New York Ex- 
change. beral rates of interest and no expense to 
es hold securities offered by this Company. 
very dune on taken to make securities SAFE and 
to RE PROMPT PAYMENT of PRINCIPA 
AND INTEREST. SEND FOR OUR PAMPHLET. 


y YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000,000. Highest rate of interest co 
ent with choicest security. Ask for information of 
H. E. Simmons, Vice-President. E. 8. Onmssy, Pres. 
1) NASSAU 8ST... NEW YORK CITY. 


Cashier. 


Many an eastern investment 
would yield a double return in 
the west, if properly placed, 
and be no less secure. 

But, if improperly placed, 
what then 

The Kansas City Investment 
Company publishes an_in- 
structive pamphlet on that 
subject ; free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPAXY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


| 
| 


Allows interest on deposits. The longer the time the 
higher the rate. Also, interest on ances of active 
accounts of merchants and others, subject to check 
as ° 
or the 
trar, Trustee 
cities, to 
for real esta 
York, Broo 
= pons, and dividen 
TRUSTEES: 
GUARANTEED; | Chas. R. King, 
may be bought of Providence, R. I. 
Marion Grimes 
r. M. W. en, 
Mass. 
John M. Freeman, John A. Stover, 
Portland, Maine. N. Y. 
Agents for the Guarantee Loan & Trust Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Missouri, or of the Com- 
any direct from its home office, 604 Wyandotte 


| 
| 


/ 
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SHELL MONEY. 


A small part of the commerce of the 
world is still carried on by the use of 
shells as a medium of exchange. Just as 
the Indians of this country used to reckon 
the value of all articles in belts of wampum 
made of shells, so to this day the natives 
of the east coast of Africa buy and sell 
with cowrie shells. The Portuguese 
found this sort of money in use by the 
natives when they first opened trade with 
that region, and they found it to their 
advantage to continue the practice. 

It is said that during the last century 
these traders used to export shells from 
Brazil to Africa, and -with them purchase 
gold, ivory, and other articles of value in 
the markets of Europe. 

In later times, the shells of the Hin- 
dostan coasts have been most abundant in 
the African centers of trade. Fortunes 
have been made, it is reported, by collect- 
ing the shells on one part of the African 
coast, and putting them in circulation at 
a point only a few hundred miles away. 

The cowrie trade is in the hands 
Moslems alone, for the collecting of the 
shells necessitates the killing of the shell- 
fish which inhabit them, and no native 
Hindu would take the life of any creature, 
however low in the seale of being. The 
shells are left in the sun until the fish 
dies and decays; then they are kept 
buried until it is time for shipment to the 
point where they are to be used in the 

urchase of articles of trade. 

These shells are sold by weight. The 
price varies according as the supply com- 
pares with the demand. Prices have been 
known to double, and even to treble, 
within a few months. The prices also 
vary greatly within short distances. 
What cost the merchant from fifty 
cents to one dollar in one market will 
bring him seven or eight dollars’ worth of 
goods in another market. 

This money finds its way into the in- 
terior of Africa, where its value is greater 
It is said to be in 
circulation at Timbuctoo. Of late years 
metallic coin has rapidly extended its cir- 
culation, and thrown the shell money 
out of use, or sent it further into the 
interior. Clearly the more primitive 
money is doomed, for it can have no 
value among a civilized people. ; 

This thought suggests a reason, and it 
is a powerful one, why savage nations 
struggle against the growing influences of 
civilization. All their hoarded wealth is 
in such a shape as to be made utterly 
worthless by their adopting'the manner 
of buying and selling with the currency 
of the civilized world. They must give up 
the accumulated capital in money they 
have, and begin the new way of life with 
nothing. 


TWO SCOTCH STORIES. 


The Minister’s Turkey.—A popular min- 
ister in Fifeshire, in the good old times, 
used at Christmas time to be inundated 
with hampers filled with good things. 
On one occasion an enormous turkey was 
sent to him by the thoughtful kindness 
of a neighboring farmer; but, as the 
minister’s family had already provided 
for the Christmas dinner, the bird was 
sent to the market and sold. A _ passer- 
by; seeing this fine specimen of poultry, 
said: “ Whata splendid turkey! Just 
the thing for the minister’s Christmas 
dinner!” To the minister it was again 
sent. The prudent wife sent it a second 
time to the market, and sold it again for 
a handsome sum. Another friend, simi- 
larly struck with the magnificent propor- 
tions of the turkey, purchased it, and 
also sent it tothe minister. Not ages 
to fly in the face of Providence, the _ 
man said at last: “It is clear the Lord 
means us to have this turkey ;”, and, with 
the entire approbation of the®family, it 
formed part of the Christmas dinner. 


A ’Cute Bargain.—As is well known in 
the village of Dalmally, Mistress M’Hau- 
dem is a very keen hand at a bargain, 
and few have ever been able to boast that 
they have “ got the best o’ her” in adeal. 
The other day she entered the shop of 
Sandy O’Neil, where everything and any- 
thing, from a pair of spectacles down to an 
ounce of tea, can be purchased, and said : 
“Wad ye sell me a sugar basin with- 
oot the cover?” “Qu ay,” said Sandy, 
who would sell the shoes off his feet at a 
profit. “Hoo muckle is this yin?” in- 


jan English organist’s “ Musical 


quired the customer. “ That’s a shullin’, 
complete,” said Sandy. ‘An’ whit for 
the basin withoot the lid?” ‘“ Eleven- 
pence.” “ D’ye only tak aff a penny for 
the lid?” ‘ Weel, the lid’s no’ worth 
mair nor a penny.” “Eh, that’s guid 
news,” ejaculated the lady, with a sigh of 
relief ; ‘it’s jist the lid o’ mine I’ve brok- 
en,” and so saying she laid down a penny 
and walked off with the coveted lid be- 
fore the astonished shopkeeper had time 
to interfere. 


FREE AND EASY MUSIC. 


Among amateur musicians there is evi- 
dently a widely spread prejudice against 
the use of sharps and flats. A young 
lady who inquired for a popular piece at 
an English music-store, saying she “ hoped 


it was easy,” was informed by the clerk 
that it was in four sharps. “Qh, never 
mind,” said she, serenely. ‘‘ When there 


are more than two I never play them !” 
The following anecdotes, illustrating the 
same tendency to simplicity, come from 
Mem- 
ories: ” 

Sir Michael Costa had been engaged as 
conductor of a musical festival at 3 - 
ford, England, and was greatly disap- 
poius§ed when, on beginning the rehear- 
sals, he was told that certain local per- 
formers must be admitted to his finely 
trained orchestra. ) Otherwise those mu- 
sicians would be exceedingly mortified 
and displeased. 

Sir Michael was forced to yield, but 
the result justified his fears ; the mis- 
takes made by these interlopers led to 
some ludicrous scenes. 

At one rehearsal a player indulged in 
some wrong notes, and the conductor’s 
baton instantly rapped a conclusion to 
the performance. 

aL beg your pardon, sir,” said he. 
“Your copy must be wrong. You played 
the wrong notes.” 

“Well, Mr. Costa,” owned the gentle- 
man addressed, “ it’s all right. I played 
a hef, and it should be a hee.” : 

At another time a local gentleman had 
evidently departed very far from his 
copy, and Costa, with his quick “rat-a- 
tap-tap,” stopped his progress. Address- 
ing the delinquent, he said, rapidly : 

‘Sir, your copy must be wrong. You 
are playing the wrong notes. Have you 
the right place ?” 

“Yes, sir,” owned the poor offender. 
“This is the piece. In four flats, is it 
not ?” 

“Yes, sir, yes, sir. In A flat major.” 

“ Well, yer see, Mr. Costa, awm bound 
ter tell yer that in ma part o’t’ country, 
where I coom from, yer know, these 
fower flats, some plays ’em, and some 
doesn’t. I doesn’t.” 

Of course there were roars of laughter 
at this bit of Yorkshireism, and the gen- 
tleman was quietly requested to retire. 
In spite of these preliminary trials, the 
conductor was evidently regarded as the 
hero of the festival, and when, after a 
glorious performance, he made his way 
to the mayor’s carriage, he heard one 
rough Yorkshire enthusiast observe to a 
comrade, “ Litha, Bill! That’s t’ beggar 


’at waaves t’ stick !”’ 


FICTION OF TO-DAY. 


For some time past the fashionable tend- 
ency has been largely in the direction of 
a conscious, not to say willful, thinness of 
narrative material. The old merits of 
fullness and “ body ”—virtues apparently 
hereditary in that lineage of robust minds 
which can be traced backward without a 
break from George Eliot to Fielding— 
have been growing rarer and rarer. In 
their place the art of making a very little 
goa very long way has been carefully cul- 
tivated by undoubtedly dexterous hands. 
Fiction has almost reached the point of 
sheer bravado in some developments of 
the “society” novel, notably a species 

rown in American soil, or rather in New 

fork conservatorieseand forcing beds, 
and distinguished by an elaborate triviality 
which no amount of cleverness can render 
other than vapid. Such a fashion can 
never,in the nature of things, be long lived. 
Those miracles of inexhaustible noth- 
—— in which the tiniest rivulet of in- 
cident just trickles across a continent of 
dialogue, cannot long be interesting, even 
as miracles, in an age to which the miracu- 
lous does not make a permanently suc- 


cessful appeal.—[ Fortnightly Review. 


—An advocate and Government official 
at Krakow has, it is said, just been exiled 
to a township in the Government of Arch- 
angel for adding the following remark to 
the Tsar’s proclamation of thanksgiving 
for his recent escape: ‘“‘ We may also be 
grateful to Providence for the escape of 
several other persons who were in the im- 
perial train.” 


We Use Pearline, 


DISTORTED HANDS will surely come to 
those who clean house and wash clothes in the 
old-fashioned way—with soap. How can it be 


otherwise? You rub—rub—rub, and you ache. 


—ache—ache. You spend hours inhaling the 
hot steam and odors which rise from the tub, 
impregnated with the filth of soiled clothing, 
and with all this you have not obtained the 
best results. | 

WITH PEARLINE a delicate woman can 
do a large wash. You do not have to rub 
yourself and your clothes to pieces. You do 
not have to inhale fetid steam. When finished 


you are not too tired tosee that your work is 


well and economically done, and that you have 


saved many hours of woman’s hardest work. 
PYLE’S PEARLINE 


IS THE MODERN SOAP. 


Beware of imitations. 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL! 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


rx WAG 
Gu 
Hot Spr 4 

CO. OUTE. 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R.1.&P. andc., K. & N. R’ys.) 


West, Northwest and Southwest. It include: 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK IS » DAVEN 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, WA 
TERTOWN, SIOUX FALLS, 
ST. PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, AVEN 
WORTH, KANSAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADC 
SPRINGS, DE P 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast arear 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxur; 
of accommodations (daily) between CHICAGC 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAI? 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCID 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO anc 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegan 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderat« 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE. 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The’ direct line tc 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South: 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California Excursions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leaven: 
worth, Kansas City, and Minneapolis and 8t. 
Paul. The populartouristline tothe scenic resort: 
and hunting and fishing grounds of the northwest 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branch traverse: 
the great ‘‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” o 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and Eas: 
Central Dakota. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offer: 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin 
sinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addres. 
E. ST. JOHN, E.A.HOLBROCK. 

Cen’l Manager. a, Tkt. & Pass. Agt 

CHICAGO, Tt : 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies 


Promotes a luxuriant r 
Never Fails to Res 


Hair to its Youthfu 
vents Dandru and hair f. 
50c. and 


e 
_and the 


‘OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New Yorx, January 24, 1888. 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Con. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 


on the 3lst of December, 1887. 
Premi on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887....... $3,642,969 09 
Premi on Po not marked off Ist 
Total Marine P» pecibiatedsssieyss _ $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jan a 
1887, to 3lst December, 1887............0. $3,672,331 21 
Losses d during the same hi 
oc $1,599,468 25 
of 
ums an - 
POENSCS.. - $788,846 38 
The Com has the follo viz.: 
United States and State of New a k 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $8,622,565 00 
Bec by Stocks and otherwise... 1,559,100 0u 
Keal Estate and Claims due the Company, 
um otes and Bills vabl eevee 
Cash in 218,192 40 


next. 

The ou ding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after bea f the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of aorey per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the gh ending 


3lst December, 1887, for which certifica’ will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the First of May next. 
By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

J. D. JONES. CHARLES P. PURDETT, 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW JAMES G. DE FORES 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, RGE BLISS 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON w. HARD 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 

IAM ROOT, ISAAC B 
HORACE GRAY. EDWARD FLOYD-JONES 

IAM Kk. DODGE, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, IRA BURSLEY 
C. A. HAN JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, LAWRENCE 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN D- 
POMONA COLLEGE. 


English and Preparatory Departments 

Freshman class of the College in this 
institution are now organized and under the 
care of most efficient teachers. ‘The winter 
term will commence January 2, in a new 
building, beautifully and healthfully located. 
Students have room and table board at $4 a 
week. Families, with children in school, may 
be accommodated. For particulars address 
Pomona College, Pomona, California. 


 HANNUMWS | 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
370 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


Th 


Thorough instruction in Business 
Branches and Shorthand. 


HOOK&HASTINGS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 


the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hail, Cincinnati, and of over 1,40 


CHURCH ORGAN Sror 


very part of thecountry. We invite attention to ou 
new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $600 tu 
and upwards. MUSIC COM 
ORGANISTS, and others are invited toa 
for allinformation connected with our art. Descrip-§ 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


est Grade C  &o. 
Address 


Send for Price and Catalogue. 
H. McSHANE co., 
Mention th 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
TROY, N, Y. 


Manufacture the finest e of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


is puper,. Baltimore, m4. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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We Use Soap. 
Ar 14 j 
| 
| 
hy 
| Six per cont, interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paii to the holders thereof or their 
| 
| | 
| 
Msitherton ! 
SANTA FEW, 5 
lbyquerque, 
q 
— 
| 
| | 
| 
ore Gray 
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Jan. 24, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FUGITIVE POEMS. 


SELF-DEPENDENCE. 
By MattrHEw ARNOLD. 


Weary of myself, and sick of asking 
What I am and what I ought to be, 

At this vessel’s prow I stand, which bears me 
Forward, forward, o’er the starlit sea. 


And a look of passionate desire 
O’er the sea and to the stars I send : 
‘* Ye who from my childhood up have calmed 
me, 
Calm me, ah, compose me to the end !”’ 


‘Ah, once more,’’ I cried, “‘ye stars, ye 


waters, 
On my heart your mighty charm renew ; 
Still, still let me, as I gaze upon you, 


Feel my soul becoming vast like you !”’ 


From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of 
heaven 
Over the lit sea’s unquiet og 
In the rustling night air came the answer : 
ou be as these are? Live as 
ey. 


‘* Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see, 
These — not that the things without 


em 
Nield them love, amusement, sympathy. 


‘* And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silvered roll ; 

For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 


Rounded by themselves, and unregardful 
In what state God’s other works may be, 

In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see.”’ 


O air-born voice! long since, severely clear, 
A ery like thine in mine own heart I hear: 
‘* Resolve to be thyself ; and know that he 
Who finds himself loses his misery !”’ 
—([Selected. 


MARGARITA SORORI. 
By W. E. HENLEY. 


A late lark twitters from the quiet skies ; 
And from the west, 

Where the sun, his day’s work ended, 
Lingers as in content, : 

There falls on the old gray city 

An influence luminous and serene, 

A shining peace. 


The smoke ascends : 
Ina rosy and golden haze. The spires 
Shine, and are changed. In the valle 
Shadows rise. The lark sings on. 
Closing his benediction, 

Sinks, and the darkening air : : 
Thrills with a sense of the triumphing night— 
Night with her train of stars 

And her great gift of sleep. 


e sun, 


So be my — 2 

My task accomplished and the long day done, 
_ My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late lark singing, 

Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene, 
Death. —[Selected. 


ARISTOCRACY. 


The bootblack with a wooden chair 
Thinks he is fortune’s favored son ; 
He views with supercilious air 
is fellow-craftsman who has none. 
He really does not care to know him, 
And thinks the lad is quite below him. 


The man who slaughters pigs and steers 
Would not demean himself to stop 

And talk, as with his wealthy peers, 
With him who keeps a butcher shop. 


Yet wherefore should it differ any, 
To sell a few orslaughter many? . 
—[{America. 


THE LITTLE STAMP COLLECTOR. 


Three months ago he did not know 
His lessons in geography ; 
Though he could spell and read — well, 
And cipher too, he could not te 
The least thing in topography. 


But whata ange ! How passing strange! 
is stamp-collecting passion 
Has roused his zeal, for woe or weal,. 
And lists of names he now can reel 
Off in amazing fashion. 


Schleswig-Holstein—oh ! boy of mine, 
Genius without a teacher !— 
~ Wales, Panama, Scinde, Bolivar, 
Jelalabad and Kandahar, 7 
Cabul, Deccan, Helvetia. 


And now he longs for more Hong-Kongs, 
A Rampoor, a Mauritius 
e, Borneo, Fernando Po, 


But be, kind fates, propitious ! 


TWO THOUSAND YEARS OLD. 


A newspaper dispatch from New Ha- 
ven, Conn., says : “The old oak tree at 
Woodbridge, which stood on the hill as 
a guide to mariners in the colonial days, 
is now being made up into chairs for the 
Quinnipiac Club, and for individuals who 
have been fortunate enough to place their 
orders. The wood from this tree will 
— become as valuable as that of 

harter Oak, and will be counterfeited to 


a greater extent. Already small pieces 


| of wood represented as that of the ancient 


tree have been placed upon the market, 
but it is not genuine. e great age of 
the tree and its prominence in New 
Haven history are the principal factors in 
its importance, but there are many here- 
about, old and young, who have tender 
recollections of meetings beneath the 
tree, which had been a favorite trysting- 
place of poetic young people of the pres- 
ent and past generations. 

The tree, which was admitted by Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, Professors Abbott 
and Eaton, and other experts to be about 
two thousand years of age, sheltered 
Washington and Lafayette when thearmy 
marched through Woodbridge and dined 
at the oak tree. Goffe, Whalley, and 
Dixwell, the regicides. prominent in New 
Haven’s early history, stood at the tree, 
and watched their distant pursuers. 

This was the oldest oak in America, 
and its only rival was Abraham’s oak in 
the Holy Land. New Haven people 
cheerfully contributed money at various 
times to prevent the owners from cuttin 
the tree down, but finally the decay of 
age rendered the destruction necessary. 
Only ove photograph of the tree covered 
with foliage caints, bat there are paintings 
and etchings of it held by many. The 
photographs as well as the wood will be 
used for speculative purposes. 


“SILLY BILLY’? AND THE 

MADMAN. 
Mr. Frith, in his autobiography, tells 
the following story of the Duke of 
Gloucester, who, though an amiable 
prince, was not brilliant intellectually, 
and was familiarly known as “Silly 
Billy.” Visiting a lunatic asylum, the 
Prince was told that there was a peculiar- 
ly violent patient, whom he could not 
safely approach. 
“Well, but, ” said the Duke, “ can’t I 
get just a peep at him somehow, eh ! with- 
out his getting at me ?” 
‘‘ Sir, there’s a small square opening in 
the door of the cell, through which he re- 
ceives his food; itis barred. If your 
Royal Highness is so very desirous, you 


might—” 
“Allright. Come along. Where is 
he ?” 


The royal visitor was led toward the 
bottom of a long passage. 

‘Good gracious ! What a fearful howl- 
ing! Is that the man?” 

“ Yes, sir, and this is the cell—through 
that grating you can see the man.” 

The Duke peered through the bars ; 
the howling ceased, and the madman ex- 
claimed 

** Hollo ! why, that’s Silly Billy !” 

‘** Good gracious,” said the Duke, “he 
knows me !” : 

*‘ Oh, yes,” said the governor, “ he has 
his lucid intervals.” 


NO NEED OF COMMENT. 


Princer’s Bay, N. Y., April 1, 1887. 
‘*My wife was fully relieved. We recom- 


mend Compound Oxygen to every one.”’ 
J. W. ANDROVATH, 


‘* We have ourselves used Compound Oxy- 
gen. We confidently recommend it.”’ 
Homer A. Kina, 
Of Evangelist and Herald, Springfield, Mass, 
DaRLINGTON, S. C., Feb 7, 1886. 
‘*T recommend your Compound Oxygen.”’ 
SERENA L. DAaRGAN. 


t faith in Compoun n. 
A. 
Autmonp, N. Y., May 20, 1887. 
Tt is a marvelous 


We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
suffering from consumption, asthma, bronchi- 
tis, hag eee catarrh, hay fever, headache, 
debility, rheumatism, ne ia ; all chronic 
and nervous disorders. It will be —_— 


have 


And how much else no one can know ; | 
—f[St. Nicholas. 


of ¢ , to any one oS Drs. STAR- 
KEY & PALeEn, 1,529 Arch St., Phila., Pa.; or 
331 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The Lady 


Who has fine Hair, and desires to pre- 
serve its color, abundance, and lustre, 
should use Ayer’s Hair Vigor as a 
dressing. It keeps the scalp clean and 
cool, and is by far the most exquisite 
toilet preparation in the market. 

B. M. Johnson, M. D., Thomas Hill, 
Mo., says: “‘I have used Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor in my family for a number of 
years, and regard it as the best hair 
preparation I know of. It keeps the 
scalp clean, the hair soft and lively, and 
preserves the original color. My wif 
uas used it for a long time with mos 
satisfactory results.’’ 

Mrs. S. A. Rock, of Anderson, Texas, 
writes: ‘‘ At the age of 34, in Monroe, 
‘a., I had a severe attack of swamp, or 
malarial, fever. After I got well my 
hair commenced coming out, and socon- 
tinued until it had well nigh all gone. 
I used several kinds of hair restorers, 
but they did no good. A friend gave me 
a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. Before 
finishing the first bottle my hair began 
to grow, and by the time I used three 
bottles, I had a fine head of hair.’’ 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 


of Steel Track in eight States disord 


and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 


mercial Centers of the Entire 


West and Northwest. It is the 
ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and full 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, or address 
the General ‘Passenger Agent, Chicago, in). 

J.M. WHITMAN, 48.0. WICKER, P. WILSON, 

General Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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disguised that the most 
delicate stomach can take it. . 
2—4 Remarkable asa 
=— FLESH PRODUCER, 
Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


=" SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the Finest 
and Best preparation for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION,SCROFULA,GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


ALL Daveasts. Scott & Bowne, NewYork, 


nt free 


not, send us #1 


and 


we will 


ca 0., Bu 
lington, Vt. 


= 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 


This old and elo a remedy is not a 
rum Bitters, but an elixir of root and herb 


juices, whose efficacy has proven it the most 
potent of all medicines for purifying the blood 
and toning the nervous system, assisting diges- 
tion, regulating the action of the liver and 
bowels, and preventing kidney disorders. We 
therefore sincerely commend them to every 
one troubled with enfeebled digestion, nervous 
depression, irregular bowels, liver or kidney 
ers, as an all-sufficient remedy to restore 
them to perfect health, as thousands of our 
best citizens have testified. $1.00 per bottle 


. or six for $5.00. 


JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO. 


Root Grafts—FEverything! Nolarg- 
er stock in U. §. 


. S. No better, no 
cheaper. Pike Co. Nurseries, 
§ Louisiana, Mo. 


The finest variety on earth, for all tobacco and 
cotton-growing soil. Sent, postpaid, anywhere in the 
United States or Canada, at l0c. per packet, by 
J. W. VANDIVER, Seedsman, Weaverville, N. C. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY, 


~NEW * 


Two New Subscription 
New Subscriptions | One Renewal 
Five ) ( One Renewal ( 
New Subscriptions \ Four New Subscript’ns 


CLUB 


30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


\N VQ | 
| 
AG 
ALMOST AS PALATABLE 
E 
| 
poo 
Whatis Yucea? Yucea issimply an extract from 
thefar-famed Yucca plant, and the only catract that 
> aNP contains the cleansing and curative proper ies of the | 
A root. Printed matter descriptive of the wonderful 
effects of Yucea on those who have used it, se 
s on application to home office. 
y YUCOA has just been introduced to the trade, and 
wA 6 you can probably buy it at the nearest Druggist. If 
send you atrial 
bottle. Always 
address Yuee 
+ 
| 
Heligoland, Bavaria, 
Cashmere, Japan, Thibet, Soudan, 
Sumatra, — Waldek, Kokan, 
Kharof, Siam, Bulgaria, 


